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" It is a peculiar ritual, preparing for ones own death..." 


“The compelling, coherent and starkly honest narrative juxtaposes the brutal 
realities of war and oppression with instances of unforgettable spiritual grace, 
camaraderie and survival lending unexpected lyricism even to the most painfully real 
events transpiring in ins and plains of Afghanistan. 
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S. H. Pearson 


*These memoirs are indeed the most astounding account of the Afghan War ever written. 
Not only do they present an enlightening insight into the life of a mysterious man, they 
also provide a rich lesson from untold history. This book will surely open new discourses 
regarding the study of the Afghan War. The unique collection of pictures makes this book 
a delightful and rare pictorial encyclopedia of a turbulent era. The genre of memoir- 
writing is richer today with the addition of this unique and fascinating book." 


Haris Zahoor 
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The letter written to my father to seek permission and 
blessings to join the Afghan Jihad, 19th January 1986. 
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So it all begins... 


It was July 1991. Standing on the banks of the River Oxus, in the cool whispering breeze, I could 
see the barren grey mountains of Tajikistan on the other side. In the bright morning sunlight and 
beyond the muddy waters of the Oxus or Amu Darya, I observed the Russian watch towers 
piercing the skyline. “They must be watching us too,” I wondered. 


Images from ancient history flashed before my eyes in rapid succession. Although the Muslim 
armies had planted their victory banners across the banks of the romantically formidable Oxus 
more than 1300 years ago, the Oriental Muslim historians still considered this region the 
extreme boundary of another world. Oxus was Nehr, meaning the river and all Muslim Central 
Asia was Ma Wara-un-Nehr, what lies behind the river, a description to represent the territories 
on the very edge of the Muslim civilization when seen from Muslim heartland in Middle East 
and Arabia. For centuries armies, civilizations and ideologies have crossed the Nehr from both 
sides. But after the initial conquest by the Islamic armies; mostly the flow had been towards the 
South directed into Afghanistan and India. 


Fate had brought me here to witness the defeat and withdrawal of the most recent invading 
armies back to where they had come from. An event of historic proportions had occurred. The 
almost 300 years of Russian expansion had come to a halt in Afghanistan and a process of roll- 
back had begun. Entire Central Asia was in an upheaval against their former colonizers and one 
after another new States were declaring independence. 


From the banks of Amu Darya, I observed the defeated army protecting the borders of yet 
another occupied land from a possible reverse invasion. But the process of retreat was 
irrevocable. Just to sensationalize the impact even more, I picked up my rifle; a Russian captured 
AK-47, aimed at the mountains beyond the river and let out a shot. I felt a rush of adrenaline as 
the cracking gunshot echoed across the valley; a symbolic contribution to the freedom of 
Ma Wara-un-Nehr. It was a turning point in history as all Central Asian States were in the process 
of declaring freedom from the Soviet control. The Soviet adventure in Afghanistan had turned 
out to be a monumental disaster for the Kremlin. A couple of months later, on 9th September 
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1991, Tajikistan declared independence as well. 


Standing in that bright morning sunshine, I reflected on the events which had brought me here. 
It had been a long, adventurous and treacherous odyssey for me. Since the last six years, I was 
associated with the Afghan resistance, from fighting as an ordinary foot soldier in the fiercest of 
battles to becoming a part time doctor, journalist, media consultant, photographer, technical 
assistant, propagandist and even a negotiator with the Pakistan government on behalf of the 
resistance. My seemingly insane and adventurous travels into the killing fields of Afghanistan 
had taken me from Paktika in the south to the extreme limits of Oxus on the border of Central 
Asia. I saw the making of history in the melting pot of Afghanistan, witnessed the plight of 
millions of hungry and displaced refugees and vast empty wastelands which were once bustling 
villages and lush fields. I watched the heroic resistance of ragtag fighters and also the brute 
savagery and ruthless firepower of a modern superpower. I experienced many defeats and 
victories, much bloodshed and even more suffering. I am a witness to epic tales of valour as well 
as disgusting acts of treachery, betrayal and treason. I was present at the time when the 
Mujahideen had actually begun to lose the battle and was still around when the Soviets withdrew 
a few years later. I was presented with the opportunity of seeing and interacting with major 
Afghan Mujahideen leaders and commanders and with the brigades of Ansars, the international 
Muslim volunteer corps, which had come to join and assist the resistance. I also interacted with 
power players in Pakistan Army responsible for inflicting the “death by a thousand cuts” strategy 
against the Soviets. I am a witness to their victories and to their failures. 


My duty was not done yet. There was still a long road ahead with trials and tests waiting in the 
wings. Kabul was still in the hands of the Communists and more important than that, Pakistan 
had begun to lose in Afghanistan after supporting the resistance for over a decade. The 
Mujahideen groups which had remained somewhat contained under a loose alliance during the 
Soviet occupation had begun to pull in opposing directions once the Soviets left. Personal, tribal 
and ethnic rivalries began to take precedence over the common military threat which was now 
seen to be diminishing. While the Communist regime remained in power in Kabul and 
continued to survive there, every Mujahideen group, especially the two powerful ones of 
Hekmatyar and Ahmed Shah Masood planned independent wars to capture the prized city. The 
US interest in Afghanistan had suddenly evaporated after the Soviet withdrawal and they were 
not willing to get involved to clean up the mess. Pakistani leadership had failed to analyze the 
situation and was too slow to react. Arrogance, ignorance and incompetence make a fatal 
combination for any project, especially for the one ofthis magnitude. 


Hekmatyar was fully backed by Pakistan while Masood felt abandoned by Islamabad. He was 
bitter indeed. But Masood was a brilliant warrior and a survivor and had chalked out an 
independent strategy to take Kabul from the north. If he could capture Kabul on his own and 
beat Hekmatyar to the race, Pakistan would be the net loser on all counts. This would irrevocably 
divide Afghanistan for all times to come on ethnic lines. If somehow, anyone could convince 
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Islamabad to bring these two charismatic resistance leaders together and support both of them 
instead of one, Pakistan would have the most brilliant chance of securing a permanent foothold 
in the country and also assure long term peace in this region after decades of wars and bloodshed. 
I needed to get back to Pakistan urgently. I could sense a disaster in the making. My own self 
began to melt as the intensity of thoughts and emotions was further heated by the rising warm 
sun. I picked up my camera, took a few parting snaps, lifted my gun and slowly began to walk 
towards the waiting rickety Russian jeep. It was time to go home but before that I wanted to take 
a closer look at the defeated Soviet Army. I asked Najeem Khan to drive on the Afghan bank 
towards the Soviet border post nearby across the Oxus River... 


A lot of water has passed under the bridge since my last and perhaps final visit to the Oxus in the 
territory controlled by Ahmed Shah Masood. He did capture Kabul the next year, without 
Islamabad's support. Hekmatyar could never enter Kabul after that. Few turbulent years of 
Masood in Kabul gave rise to the Taliban who in turn drove Masood back to his fortress of 
Panjsher. The Taliban emerged as wildcards in the Afghan imbroglio and took both Pakistan and 
Afghan Mujahideen leadership by surprise. They declared war on all former Mujahideen leaders, 
including Hekmatyar, Masood, Sayyaf, Rabbani, Mojaddedi and Pir Gilani for betraying the 
Jihad and fighting amongst themselves at a time when Pakistan's own Afghan policy was in 
anarchy due to the political turmoil in Islamabad. Till chat time, Pakistan was still betting on 
Hekmatyar. All Pakistan's hopes were dashed finally when even Hekmatyar was defeated by the 
Taliban and had to abandon his base in Sarobi. 


The Taliban were not created by Pakistan as is widely believed, but were the creation of chaotic 
circumstances in the post-Najeebullah era in Afghanistan. Why would Pakistan create the 
Taliban when Islamabad was still putting all their eggs in the Hekmatyar basket in order to 
dislodge Masood from Kabul? The emergence of the Taliban was a serious blow to Pakistan's 
retarded Afghan policy as well, which was thrown into a tail spin when the volatile Mullah Umer 
destroyed every Pakistani asset in his venom against the former Afghan Jihad leadership. Pakistan 
was forced to engage the Taliban later on but had no hand in creating them in the first place. 
They were too wild and volatile to be controlled by anyone. 


No Pakistani religious party including the Jamaat-e-Islami of Pakistan, which had always 
supported the Afghan Jihad since 1979, had any relations with the Taliban when they rose from 
nowhere. Jamaat still does not have any relations with the Taliban though they seem to have 
abandoned their friend Hekmatyar as well. The Deobandi clergy, who claim to be the 
champions of the Taliban cause in Pakistan, began to support them only after they took power in 
Afghanistan. 


In September 2001, Masood was assassinated in a mysterious manner by Arab suicide bombers. 
The Taliban too were over thrown by the US soon afterwards and Afghanistan once again fell 
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under foreign occupation. The US installed remnants of Masood's men and a few imported 
Afghans like Karzai to replace the clerical regime. Since then, another war of resistance has begun 
in the country. The Taliban as well as Hekmatyar and Jalal-ud-din Haqqani have once again 
become the resistance fighters, ironically fighting against their former allies during the Soviet 
occupation. Now Mullah Umer, Haqqani and Hekmatyar have emerged as allies for a common 
cause for survival. All of them are angry with Pakistan too. There is total chaos in the country 
with the resistance, warlords and brigands controlling the countryside while a puppet regime in 
Kabulis being mentored by the foreign forces trying to subdue the resistance in a bloody war. 


Pakistan has emerged as the net loser in the whole episode. The pro-Masood elements 
controlling the power in Kabul today remain staunchly anti-Pakistan and have the closest 
relations with India, US and the NATO countries. For them, it is a blood-feud now as they hold 
Pakistan responsible for the death of Masood and now also for the murder of Professor Burhan- 
ud-din Rabbani, when in reality Islamabad knew nothing about the plots to assassinate either of 
them. Three million Afghan refugees still remain in Pakistan and have no plans to go back. For 
the first time in history, Pakistan's western borders have become volatile and violent with a 
massive urban war imposed upon Pakistan which has already claimed nearly 100,000 dead and 
wounded in the country. Nearly a hundred thousand Pakistani troops are stationed along the 
Afghan border fighting an array of enemies and insurgents from religious fanatics to Arab 
militants, local tribal sympathizers and terrorist infiltrators sent by the CIA, RAMA and RAW. 
Thesituation is not just complex, it is downright ugly. 





The worst fears that hounded me in 1991 have materialized. On my return to Pakistan, I could 
not convince the concerned people to support Masood as well. Pakistan's policy-makers did not 
believe me when I warned them that he had the potential to take Kabul on his own. Pakistan kept 
betting on the wrong horse in a race which had only two horses competing. In 1992, when 
Masood was the Defence Minister in Kabul after taking over the city under the Presidency of 
Ustad Rabbani, I attempted one last ditch effort to bridge the communication and confidence 
gap between Masood and Islamabad. After showing some signs of hope, it failed as well. 
Pakistan's Afghan dream was shattered and I was left dejected and heartbroken and have never 
gone to Afghanistan ever since. 





Much has happened in Pakistan since then. During the 90s, governments came and went but 
there was no sense of loss or realization regarding the catastrophic blunders that had been 
committed. No government had any long-term Afghan policy, nor was there any study and 
analysis of the debacles caused by the prejudice and incompetence of the Afghan War handlers. 
General Musharraf came to power in 1999 and inherited the Taliban legacy. Even he did not have 
any defined or declared Afghan policy at that time. It was all ad hoc, reactive, based on daily basis 
doctrine of necessity. Even when there was a policy shift to finally abandon the Taliban under the 
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US duress, Pakistan failed to take advantage of the US desperation and dependence upon her. 
The relationship was asymmetrical in which the US was the net gainer at the cost of moral, 
political and defence crises for Pakistan. The Taliban have now regrouped and are once again 
posinga real and close threat to the US and its allied regime in Kabul. The Soviets had nearly half 
a million troops in the country but could not tame it. Americans want to do the same with only 
150,000 men on ground. A hopeless task to start with. For the occupation forces, the situation is 
already precarious and it is only a matter of time when it really gets out of control for the 
Americans too. The bloody roulette continues to date as Afghanistan boils and melts in the 
cauldron of history with no apparent hope for future. 


Within the region and in the Middle East also, there is massive turmoil and unrest. After 
Afghanistan, the United States, the United Kingdom and their allies have invaded Iraq as well 
and are bogged in a bloody war with the Iraqi resistance. Iraq is effectively dismembered with 
over a million dead already and 4 million forced to flee their homes internally or to the 
neighbouring nations. Since then, many other Muslim countries have also been attacked, 
dismembered or are being turned into failed states through internal unrest and civil wars. 


Pakistan, Egypt, Tunisia, Libya, Sudan, Somalia, Yemen, Syria... the list goes on. Iran and Saudi 
Arabia remain their next prized targets. Pakistan is proving to be the hardest State to crack. 


The entire Muslim world from West Africa to Indonesia is undergoing massive invasions from 
the West on the military, economic and ideological axes; while the Muslim world is engulfed in 
despair, hopelessness and frustration as well as humiliation and anger. Times are critical indeed 
and are further aggravated by a leadership vacuum often filled by radicals and extremists in every 
part of the Muslim world. 


On another axis, China is emerging as the main competitor for the US after the demise of the 
Soviet Union, though Russia is not written off by any standards yet. The entire Asian continent 
and particularly the Muslim world have become a battleground where major powers are 
competing for energy sources, trading routes, military bases and political control. India is taking 
a cautious view of this epic struggle and has designs of its own while global and regional powers 
prepare for a showdown. India is desirous of fighting Pakistan to the last American. 


Pakistan is the most powerful Muslim country, ironically with the weakest political leadership. It 
remains the prime target and the last hurdle in Western attempts to totally overrun the Muslim 
heartland. Pakistan today is surrounded by enemies from all sides, while China remains its only 
ally in a pond full of alligators. Iran is now emerging as a reliable ally for Pakistan as well. A 
showdown of civilizations is inevitable. Pakistan is trapped in the middle of it. The simultaneous 
and parallel deployment of American Af-Pak and Indian Cold-Start military doctrines have 
created a grave existential threat for Pakistan with the country already under attack in a 4th 
Generation Urban War designed to implode the country. 
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It is October, 2011. I am almost forty seven years of age, the receding hairline and expanding 
waistline betraying the apparently younger demeanor I try to put up. The risk taking, trouble 
seeking, fiery, emotional exuberance of yesteryears have given way to a comparatively mature, 
serious, philosophical and pondering person though passions and fire rage within with equal 
ferocity. I have grown to love solitude, indulging in profound reflections in the tranquil 
companionship of nature. I am a very satisfied person, very content and without any regrets. It is 
agood life Allah has blessed me with, both past and present. I hope my future is equally blissful. 


But ona more somber note I am beginning to feel that in a few years, I may not have the luxury of 
time to document what has been an adventurous and transforming voyage. I still have a huge 
collection of photographs and many hours of video footage which makes a historical and rare 
archive of that turbulent era. I am sure, InshaAllah, that what I write would be honest enough 
not to betray history and that I would be guided to be wise enough not to deceive myself. I am 
only writing about what I have seen and experienced during my association with the Afghan 
resistance from the years 1986 to 1992, the critical years of turbulent Afghan history which have 
contributed in shaping the global geo-political scenario today. 


Now when the world is being re-shaped and not just the politics but even the geography of the 
Muslim world is being changed with direct threats to Pakistan, the historical errors committed in 
Afghanistan and subsequently in Pakistan could prove disastrous. Today, the United States is 
being defeated in Afghanistan and would be looking for an exit strategy which would leave chaos 
andanarchy in both Afghanistan and Pakistan. 


This is the time for Pakistan to pounce and grab this historic opportunity in order to shape its 
future and destiny. Pakistan had failed to capitalize those moments when the Soviet Union left 
Afghanistan and today pays a near fatal price for those blunders. Pakistan must not make those 
mistakes again. There is no margin for error now. The entire Middle East is being Balkanized. 
Pakistan is already in a state of war. The only way to prevent this proposed and fatal sequence of 
events is to learn from the bitter lessons of history. I am a witness to those times, history and 
events and feel this solemn responsibility to document them and to share them with the nation 
in order to stir the souls of its leaders, thinkers and scholars. 


The painful fact that arouses my concern is that this nation and its pygmy leaders do not wish to learn 
from their errors. Did the Pakistani nation learn from the errors which led to the East Pakistan 
debacle? Why did Pakistan lose Masood after cultivating and nurturing him since 1975? Was he really 
anti-Pakistan or a victim of vested propaganda? Who are the characters within the establishment 
responsible for shaping this disastrous Afghan policy for Pakistan especially in the early 90s? The 
players of yesteryears are still holding influence if not authority in the country today and may not be 
very pleased with what I have to say. Denial would be the easiest defence for them because there are no 
witnesses to corroborate the events that transpired in private rooms and dark alleys. 
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There are reasons why I could not get myself to recollect my thoughts earlier. From 1992 
onwards, I was involved in a more private struggle to rebuild my life from scratch after years of 
nomadic wanderings and romanticism with travels, adventures and wars. I migrated from 
Karachi to Rawalpindi during this time and having been blessed with three loving children it was 
time that I give them back their lost dad for a change. For years my immediate family had been 
living on a knife's edge due to my somewhat reckless passions and had borne the brunt with 
steadfast silence. Though I did not return to Afghanistan after 1992, but to project the Afghan 
cause, I began to write on Afghanistan and many important articles did get published in the 
national papers. It also gave me a confidence boost that my travels are publishable and readable 
material. The thought of writing a proper compilation had been in my mind ever since. But in 
the last couple of years, the threats to Pakistan have magnified dramatically, igniting the urgency 
to write and bring one facet of the mission full circle. These are the experiences, observations and 
travels of a young man who was carried on the wings of fate, to be lodged right in the eye of the 
storm in order to witness and to some extent influence the events of that incredible era. Thus had 
the unseen Hand woven a tapestry of some painful, heroic, thrilling and heartbreaking incidents 
that constitute a part of me and ofan untold history. 


Syed Zaid Zaman Hamid, 
Rawalpindi, 
October 2011. 
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All Roads Lead to Peshawar 


“Engineer Hekmatyar is coming to Karachi," Dr. Hashim caught me by surprise, “Would you 
like to see him?" The information was pleasant and the offer irresistible. On seeing the expression 
of approval on my face, Hashim made another generous offer, “Be ready tomorrow at four, I will 
pick you up." I could already feel the excitement in anticipation of the event. After a year of 
waiting finally, I thought, "It's going to happen." 


Engineer Gulbadin Hekmatyar was the head of the Hizb-e-Islami faction of the Afghan 
resistance. A fierce Pashtun character, he was one of the first few Afghan students to have crossed 
over to Pakistan way back in 1975, even before the Russian invasion, to try and launch a 
movement to overthrow the Communists in Kabul. The then Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto had always eyed the growing Soviet influence in Kabul with suspicion and 
was also antagonized by the Communist regime's support for the Pashtun separatists in the 
Pakistani tribal areas. Bhutto was a courageous man in much that he had managed to 
accomplish. He initiated Pakistan's nuclear program and consequently angered the Americans. 
He had planned and launched a rebellion in Afghanistan against the Communists and was hated 
by the Soviets. Hekmatyar was a student at Kabul's engineering university at that time and was 
also a member of a politically active Muslim movement in Kabul, which drew its inspiration 
from Islamist political thinkers like Maudoodi, Syed Qutb and Hassan al Banna. His other 
famous colleague was a Tajik youth from the Panjsher valley, Ahmed Shah Masood. 


Hekmatyar, Masood and a group of young Afghans from the Islamic movement came to 
Pakistan and were trained by Pakistan Army in Cherat, a small town outside Peshawar and home 
to Special Services Group, the elite commando unit of the Pakistan Army. They went back after 
basic military training and launched an armed uprising in their respective territories against the 
Communists. But at that time the Afghans were neither mentally nor materially prepared to 
launch an assault against their own government on the directions of the Islamists hence the 
rebellion failed miserably, despite some smaller uprisings all over the country. Hekmatyar and 
Masood both survived the persecution and had to wait till December 1979 to lead their own 
factions in resistance. As a result of the failed uprisings, the pro-Soviet government in Kabul 
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launched a ruthless crackdown against anyone suspected of having links with the Islamists. 
Consequently, many top Islamist leaders were captured and killed. 


In Kabul, the Communist party was now broken into two rival and fiercely violent factions of 
Khalq and Parcham, and both were ruthlessly antagonistic towards each other. Coup after coup 
took place in Kabul and presidents changed after brief intervals. Sardar Daud Khan was the 
President of the Republic of Afghanistan from 1973 until his assassination in 1978 as a result ofa 
revolution led by the quasi-Marxist People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA). Noor 
Mohemmed Taraki was installed and eventually on 14th September 1979, Taraki himself was 
killed by Hafiz Ullah Amin. Amin too met the same fate. The Soviet Union had him and his 
followers assassinated during the invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 and Babrak Karmal 
was installed in his place. He remained the president from 1979 to 1986 when the Soviets finally 
grew tired of him and replaced him with Dr. Najeebullah. Najeebullah remained in power till 
1992 but was executed by the Taliban in September 1996 in Kabul. 


By 1985, Hekmatyar had risen to become a leading resistance figure, heading the Hizb-e-Islami 


faction of his party. Now he was coming to Karachi and I would have a chance to see him in 
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person. I was excited alright. I was 21 years of age, a university student, and never expected any 
special treatment from the man who was supposed to be leading the resistance against the Soviet 
might. 





"Engineer Sahib, this is brother Zaid. He is very keen to go to Jihad." Dr. Hashim Wahaj, an 
Afghan medical student in Karachi introduced me to Hekmatyar in a crowded gathering of 
students and media personnel in Karachi on a warm September afternoon in 1985. I locked eyes 
with Hekmatyar, his gaze was deep and penetrating; with a smile, he spoke softly in broken 
English before mingling with the crowd again, “Come to Peshawar, we will send you across.” He 
simultaneously signaled to his representatives in Karachi to take care of the formalities for my 
arrival. “That was quick,” I thought. Instantly my somewhat reluctant heart made a firm 
decision. I was going to Afghanistan. I would see Hekmatyar once again in North Waziristan in 
the spring of 1986 and at that time he would need no introduction to recognize me. 





It was not until March 1986 that I landed in Hizb's guest house in University Town, Peshawar. 
There was an increasing number of Muslims arriving from all over the world in order to contribute 
their share in the Jihad. Many guest houses, maintained by all Mujahideen groups, dotted 
Peshawar and the surrounding suburbs. Already about a dozen Arab, African, Turk and Far Eastern 
young men were present in the one where I arrived. Some had already seen action in Afghanistan 
and had come back to rest; others had just arrived to be sent to the training camps first. 


Most of the boys had affiliations with Muslim groups and movements in their respective 
countries and had come with relative ease without any serious restrictions from Pakistani 
immigration authorities or their own governments. Jihad was in fashion and almost all pro-US 
Muslim governments were facilitating their young men to join the Jihad. Interestingly the pro- 
Soviet camp governments like Syria, Libya and Iraq were quite harsh on men trying to leave their 
countries for Afghanistan. While the Saudis even offered discounted air fare for the intending 
Mujahideen; Syria, Libya and Iraq preferred to hang those found to have participated in Jihad. 
The assortment of young men present there was stunning. In the days and months that followed, 
I met men from Yugoslavia, Philippines, Chechnya and even European and American converts 
in the guest houses and on the battle fronts. There was no doubt that in those days Afghan Jihad 
was a romantic magnet for every Muslim group and political movement within the Muslim 
world. It was also deliberately orchestrated through massive media campaigns in order to inspire 
and attract these people. With the direct approval of the US and western countries, using 
ideological political Islam to counter the Communist ideology, it was fairly easy in those days to 
reach Peshawar and young men arrived in thousands from every corner of the globe. Little did I 
know then that in a few years, these same men or their next generations would be chased all over 


the world under the brand name of Al-Qaeda. 
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Sending these activists of political 
Muslim movements to Afghanistan 
served two purposes for the West and 
their allied Muslim governments: 
Firstly this assured a constant supply 
of fresh emotional fighters to keep 
alive the Afghan cause against the 
Soviets. No one knew how long the 
Soviets would resist in Afghanistan 
. and the US and the West were already 
working on plans to prevent battle- 
fatigue in the Afghans by constantly 





. injecting fresh blood from all over the 
world to keep the emotional levels 
high. An entirely new curriculum and text books were also formulated to be taught in the Afghan 
refugee camps. This was based on the doctrine of war and Jihad in order to create future 
generations of fighters as the Afghan casualties were running close to a million by the mid-80s, 
causing concerns in the war planners about the sustainability of the campaign. Ironically, these 
same text books are now being replaced with docile, harmless anti-Jihad material, when the 
Americans find themselves on the receiving end of the new generation of Afghan students, the 
"Taliban", who had been weaned on this US designed and supplied curriculum! Indeed Nature 
has its own ways of settling scores. Secondly and more importantly, all these Arab Muslim 
governments of the Middle East were purging their own societies of those elements who in the 
future could posea challenge to them on political Islamic grounds. The program seemed to work 
rather well as there were almost 20,000 Arab and foreign Muslim casualties in Afghanistan 
during this era with tens of thousands more being directly involved at one time or another. 
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At this point it would be appropriate if I briefly discuss these volunteers who had come to 
participate in the Afghan Jihad from all over the Muslim world. It is imperative to do so since till 
today the issue remains most misunderstood, misperceived and misreported due to ignorance or 
malicious disinformation. There is no doubt that today there is a transformation of the world 
opinion about these anti-Soviet Arab Mujahideen of the 80s. Who were these young men? What 
were their aspirations? Were they terrorists? There is no doubt that now some of these few 
remaining men have become radicalized and have frequently adopted unnecessary and violent 
means to express their frustrations and anger but there are reasons why they were pushed to these 
limits. The major players, who had created them in the first place and then abandoned them 
later, share the burden of their guilt and crime today. 


As mentioned earlier, the Afghan Jihad in the early-80s became the first practical focal point for 
every Muslim movement in the world to vent their anger against a “superpower”. These men 
were idealistic dreamers — not evil just plain, simple idealists, sometimes bordering on being 
naive. Most of them were of humble origins, minimally educated, high on emotions but low on 
worldly sciences or modern knowledge. Though highly qualified doctors, engineers and army 
officers later also joined the ranks, the majority were representatives of lower educational 
standards in the Muslim world. Their romantic dream of an Islamic “Khilafat” was the prime 
motivational factor in creating a strong moral legitimacy for the Afghan Jihad in the Arab world 
and Islamic movements. They created personalities and figures with almost cult followings. 
Ustad Sayyaf was to be the next “Khalifa” and Palestinian Dr. Abdullah Azzam was the Ameer of 
all the Arab and non-Afghan fighters. For the first time the non-Afghan Mujahideen emerged as 
major players in the war. The amount of money, resources and assets which flowed into the 
Afghan War from the Arab and non-Afghan Muslim connections is almost comparable to the 
totalaid given by the UN, China and the US during the entire war. 


The Afghan War had created a new 
breed of fighters who perceived 
Afghanistan as a dream coming 
true: A base to establish the puritan 
Islamic State. These Arab fighters 
were extremely brave, robust, 
burning with a desire to go to 
paradise via the shortest possible 
way but extremely short of vision 
and often full of anger and hatred 
and harboured an imbalanced 
obsession against their own pro- 
West or pro-Soviet governments. 
Such unreasonably volatile attitude 





seriously affected their capacity to 
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think rationally. Some were even Takfiris, the most radical and deviant school of thought in 
which even those Muslims not fitting their version of righteousness were considered at par with 


the infidels. 


However, the romanticism of creating an Islamic State was blown away when a civil war erupted 
amongst the Afghan Mujahideen after the withdrawal of the Soviets and the subsequent collapse 
of the Kabul regime. Ustad Sayyaf was blown into obscurity and all the *heroes" of Jihad fought 
like cats and dogs over the spoils. It was a dream gone sour. General Zia had already been killed in 
a plane crash in 1988 and then some months later, the murder of Dr. Abdullah Azzam in a car 
bomb in Peshawar, culminated in destroying the Arab network in Pakistan and Afghanistan. The 
Arabs started to leave by the hundreds, some voluntarily while others deported by Pakistan. 
Those who had no place to go especially from the countries ruled by the dictatorial Arab regimes, 
were actually left without a State and held their ground in the Pakistani tribal areas. 


Most of the Arab fighters who returned back to their native countries were arrested by their 
respective governments, especially in the Socialist block Arab countries, and were hanged by the 
dozens. All the governments which had sent them in the first place to purge their own societies 
never wanted them back. There was no way out for these desperate groups. No study has ever 
been carried out on the behavior of these governments which used ruthless and excessive 
brutality to eliminate these returnees. For example in Algeria, these "Afghan" Arabs never 
resorted to violence initially and took part in democratic elections under FIS; but when their 
election results were scuttled and the army cracked down upon them, they used their Afghan 
survival skills to fight back. It was very natural that these hunted men would resort to ferocity 
under such State violence. It does not mean that there were no radicals in their ranks but it also 
does not mean that all Afghan veterans, Arabs or non-Afghans were or are terrorists and must be 
hunted down under the brand name of Al-Qaeda. This would be a historically incorrect 
presentation of their situation during and after the Afghan Jihad. Still, there are many Afghan 
war returnees all over the world who managed to go back to their homelands, and are living 
normallives, the Jihad being only an exciting and adventurous episode in their lives. 


A huge contingent of these non-Afghan, homeless, desperate and hunted fighters landed in 
Sudan, where a much cooperating government existed under the command of General Basheer. 
The General took religious guidance from Dr. Hassan Turabi who was an ex-Akhwan leader and 
a friend of Dr. Abdullah Azzam. Sudan invited all Afghan veteran Arabs who wanted to leave 
Afghanistan. The Afghan chapter was effectively closed for these Arabs. Among those who 
landed in Sudan was Osama Bin Laden, known as an Arab fighter but with lots of money and 
good family connections. He had already made his mark during the Afghan War by building 
tunnels and deep caves in Afghanistan bringing in the experience of his family construction 
business in Saudi Arabia. Apart from that, there was nothing extraordinary about him. His lavish 
spending for the poor Arab comrades did bring him fame amongst the Arabs, who were now 
looking for an alternate leadership after the death of the mainstream Arab leaders during the 
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Afghan Jihad. The young, simple Arabs 
needed religious personality cults and were 
good at creating them if they did not have a 
genuine one. 


These Arabs returned to Afghanistan, almost 
with the emergence of the Taliban, after the 
former were kicked out of Sudan due to the 
US pressure. Dr. Turabi was also not getting 
along well with General Basheer and finally 
he was arrested. Hence the Arab fighters lost 
all sympathy in Sudan. Afghanistan was once 
again to become their base but this time with 





a vengeance. The Taliban regime was the last A Wh 
hope of these homeless Arabs, numbering in Osama Bin Laden with Ustad Burhan-ud-din Rabbani, 1985 
thousands within Afghanistan. Osama, due to 

his money, name and family emerged as their “Shaykh” as there was no one to challenge his 
authority. He was the most senior Afghan veteran left alive. He was an ordinary Arab with 
mediocre intellect, good mannered and soft-spoken but typical in lacking vision. Osama was not 

a thinker, philosopher, visionary or a military strategist. Therefore, today when I hear amazingly 
fantastic global exploits of terror attributed to him, I am often surprised as it does not fit the 


profile of Osama Bin Laden known to everyone back then. 


During my entire seven year association with the Afghan Jihad, I never heard the term “Al- 
Qaeda,” either in Peshawar or in Afghanistan. There was a Maktab-ul-Khidmat, or Services 
Centre which acted as a base for the Arabs but nothing more. It would be an interesting academic 
and historical exercise to trace the origin of this bogey word which is now being used as a blanket 
term for international terrorism associating it with the likes of Osama. It never existed during the 
Afghan War. If these men have resorted to violence today, there are serious reasons for that. The 
system never took them back or rehabilitated them after using them in the Afghan War. The 
Saudis stripped Osama of his citizenship and made him stateless, just like hundreds of his 
supporters. What else can one expect from a group of desperate, homeless and hunted band of 
war veterans? 


Of course, I did not know all this when I landed in Hizb's guest house in University Town, 


Peshawar, in March 1986. Little did I know that a most amazing, mesmerizing and adventurous 
phase of my life was about to begin. 


+ 














In the Killing Fields 


Since I was an amateur young man, my first stop was also planned at a training camp in Warsak, 
near Peshawar. After an hour-long drive across the black top road and a diversion into the hills, 
we reached Warsak camp, a bustling training camp of Afghan resistance, accommodating a few 
hundred fighters at a time, in an ongoing cyclic schedule. The Camp Commander received me in 
his tent and after a few cups of light black tea, which was to become my staple drink for the next 
few years in Afghanistan; we set about touring the camp. Various weapon-training sites were 
scattered all over the plains and hillocks. There were small groups of 15-20 men sitting around a 
specific weapon, with an instructor briefing them about how to use it and later allowing them 
live fire practice. Though this camp belonged to Hizb-e-Islami, Hekmatyar group, which is a 
dominantly Pashtun party, the trainees came from various ethnic backgrounds — Pashtuns, 
Uzbeks, Tajiks. Most of these trainees were young men but some were also elderly, who had 
chosen to take up arms and liberate their homeland from the oppression. 


To be honest, I was surprised at the simplicity and limited variety of weapons at the camp. My 
perception of fighting a high-intensity war was with heavy artillery, tanks and jet fighters. I had 
no clue about how a guerilla war was fought and with which weapons. I needed to correct my 
mental bearings in quick time. The array of weapons at the camp included: 


Anti-aircraft 14.5mm single-barrel guns called Ziguyags. 
Anti-aircraft 12.7mm heavy guns called Dashekas. 
Heavy machine gun 7.62mm called Grinov. 

Light machine gun 7.62mm with belt or drum magazine. 
Rocket-propelled grenades called RPG-7. 

Light cannon shoulder or tripod-fired recoilless 832mm. 
Light cannon shoulder or tripod-fired recoilless 75mm. 
Mortars of various calibres from 82mm to120mm. 
Multi-barrel or single-barrel rocket launcher 107mm. 


0. AK-47 Kalashnikov. 
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"That's it?” I thought with some dismay, 
after completing my quick tour of the 
training posts. My confidence in the 
Mujahideen's fighting ability, as well as my 
own chances of survival in the battlefield 
began to fizzle away. "Are these weapons 
enough? Are we supposed to fight the Soviets 
with just these?" I could not resist asking the 
Camp Commander. "These are good," he 
replied with an amusing smile under which I 
detected a subtle taunt. “When we started, 
we only had homemade guns, First World 





RPG-7 Training 


War bolt actions and even shot guns," he 
seemed happy at the progress made in six years of resistance. I was still not so sure. "Which 
weapon would you like to fire?" he asked. The offer was tempting but I only settled for the 
Kalashnikov; all other weapons seemed fairly simple, and with a surge of overconfidence I felt I 
did not need to use them here and preferred an on-the-job training in the battlefield. 


Later, when faced with the enemy, my apprehensions proved true and even though the resistance 
was giving some serious, tough time to the Soviets with these light, transportable and shoulder- 
carried weapons; the war had actually begun to swing in the favour of the Soviets due to their 
much modified tactics, superior air power as well as their use of high-technology weapon 
systems, especially the feared Mi-24 gunship helicopters and the modified armoured-plated 
Sukhoi bomber. The weapons which had somehow managed to carry the war thus far for the 
resistance were not going to be enough if the Soviets were to be driven out of Afghanistan. 
Within the next few days, fate was to present me with the opportunity of experiencing this 
phenomenon first-hand. 





On a wooden target, placed at a distance of 200 yards, I prepared to fire my first shots of the 
AK-47. One of the instructors tried to brief me on magazine loading but I declined the offer. It 
was my turn to make an impression. First, while standing and then sitting and taking aim, I fired 
5 rounds each, hitting the bull's-eye. Then lying down on my stomach, turning the selector 
switch to full auto, I fired short bursts into the target, generating some serious excitement in the 
small group of onlookers who had gathered to see the "guest" try his luck. Finally, it was time to 
really fascinate them. I flamboyantly fired a full magazine, in small bursts from the hip, without 
aiming into the target. Though not all shots struck home, it was impressive enough an attempt to 
draw a round of applause. “Where did you learn to fire like this?" The Camp Commander could 
hardly conceal his amazement, "At my university in Karachi," I replied with a smile, handing over 
the gun to another instructor. I could sense the commander's disbelief as I walked away 
triumphantly. 
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My diary has following comments about this visit: 


"Went to Warsak in the morning. Saw Mujahid training. Fired KK. Met Mujahids from 
Turkey, America, Africa, Arab world. They had come for Jihad. American Mujahid 
complained about JI not sending its members for Jihad. Everywhere people mistake me for 
an Arab. They don't usually believe that I am a Pakistani. Thank God I know enough Arabic 
to confirm their doubt. Though it is sad to see no Pakistanis in Jihad. Its “Farz-e-Ain” for us 
but we are in doubt." 


Finally on 27th March, 1986 the moment of truth arrived. I was asked to carry my rucksack and 
join a group of about 20 Arab Mujahideen moving towards Paktia in Afghanistan via Parachinar, 
the last Pakistani town on the Afghan border in Kurram Agency tribal region. It was reported 
that fighting had broken out there as a Soviet military column was bogged down while travelling 
through the province towards Khost. Ambushing convoys was a favourite pastime of the 
resistance. Arriving in Parachinar just after mid-day, we moved on to cross the border by 
afternoon and then made a long trek through the mountains towards the closest Hizb base in the 
village of Chamkani inside Afghanistan, arriving there just after dusk. The Arab group, of which 
I was a part, was escorted by a local Afghan guide armed with an AK-47. None of the new recruits 
carried any weapons at this stage, which made me feel somewhat vulnerable while entering the 
war zone empty-handed. But Chamkani base was closest to the Pakistan border and the 
Mujahideen had controlled the region fairly well thus far, as hundreds of fighters and vehicles 
crossed both ways almost daily despite threats of Soviet bombers and gunships. 


Again extracts from my diary entry read: 


"27.3.86: Finally to Afghanistan min fadlillah. Peshawar to Parachinar via Kohat and from 
Hizb office by car to Afghanistan border Mujahid post. Enemy is 5 to 7 kilometers away. We 
stayed in an empty village. It's a Mujahid base. We could hear guns at night, probably 
Russians. Short of KK's, about 50 Mujahids in the base. We will go to see the enemy 
tomorrow, InshaAllah." 


For the first time I experienced a surge of tension, seriousness and excitement building up. “This 
is for real,” I told myself as I took stock of the battle-hardened Afghan and Arab men 
surrounding me, wearing their battle gear and carrying weapons, discussing exploits of the 
bygone battles and preparing plans for the next day. One could hear the thunder of artillery in 
the distance and the reality began to sink home that now there was no turning back. I was in the 
battlefield now. We were led into a small brick room, lit with kerosene lanterns, a typical example 
of local architecture; the ambiance created a mystifying aura about the place. Many such rooms 
dotted the harsh mountainous base, occupied by Arab and Afghan fighters. I was given a First 
World War Enfield 303 bolt action rifle with about 30 rounds. I was quite disappointed at not 











being given an AK-47, but then I convinced myself that in any real engagement I would be able 
to take down quite a few enemies even with this weapon. 


Plans had been made to attack a Soviet convoy as well as a nearby enemy post the next day, 
therefore, we were told to take an early rest. The next few days had some shocking experiences in 
store for me and served as a tough initiation process into what was to come my way during the 
next seven years. I maintained brief notes as the perilous adventure unfolded itself. It makes 
fascinating reading and gives first hand insight about life on a typical Afghan battlefield during 
those days. 


“28.3.86: From Mujahid camp to close to enemy positions, 5 kilometers long tiring walk 
through mountains with heavy load of shells and guns. It is nearly mid-day now and we plan 
to attack the enemy with multi-barrel rocket launchers. Too far for KK. I have not seen 
enemy so far but, InshaAllah, after a couple of hours..." 


The Mujahideen attacked the Soviets with 
multi-barrel rocket launchers from across the 
hills into the plains, where the convoy was 
stuck. 12 thunderous 107mm rockets formed 
a typical barrage onto the enemy positions, 
creating a fearsome onslaught of artillery for 
the enemy. The Soviet response was swift and 
even more ruthless. For the first time, I saw the 
dreaded Mi-24 gunships, hovering at a safe 
distance and firing salvos of rockets into the 
hills where the MBRL (Multi-Barrel Rocket 
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Launcher) was dug in. The action lasted for about 2 hours and then we started the retreat back to 


base. 


The earth shook beneath our feet as bombs and rockets 
were fired at us from gunship helicopters and jets, which 
kept on chasing us as we tried to make our way back from 
the battlefront to the base carrying our dead, wounded 
and weapons. We had taken casualties and the MBRL 
position had taken a direct Soviet rocket hit, knocking out 
the launcher and killing a crew member. As we started the 
retreat, the gunships gave chase. With only one single- 
barrel 14.5mm Ziguyag at the base to keep the fearsome 
Mi-24s away, we had little chance of survival but darkness 
became our ally. And then the jets arrived, dropping light 





flares and again all hell broke loose. 
'These moments have also been documented: 


"Heavy bombardment from enemy with mortars, missiles, gunships and jets. Enemy suffered 
great losses due to Mujahideen's rocket attack. We were hiding behind rocks with shells 
falling all around us. Only Allah protected us. A brother from Afghanistan was Shaheed. One 
Arab was wounded. He was taken to Pakistan. At night jets bombarded the place in flare 
lights. We were hiding in a Ghaar (cave). Allah saved us again. For the first time in my life I 
have seen such a thing, but this is Jihad... Allah help us and only He is enough." 


“29.3.86: Heavy bombardment again by jets, rockets fell close to us. We kept hiding behind 
the rocks. It is mid-day now and we are at a Mujahideen outpost close to the enemy. We can 
see the enemy camp and jets bombarding Mujahideen positions in different areas. We can see 

white mountains of Ningarhar." 


Early morning the next day we were forced to leave 
camp even before day-break and me along with a 
column of about 20 men dashed towards a forward 
post, but we were trapped in a small ravine when a 
squadron of Soviet jets attacked us diving low, firing 
rockets and strafing right into the column. The 
column consisted mostly of young Arab fighters who 
had not seen much action before. They panicked. The 
group desperately tried to take cover behind rocks and 
boulders while the Soviet jets diving in waves released |: 





flares to prevent any SAM attacks. The roaring, 
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whistling sound of the aircraft slicing through the air was uncannily familiar, perhaps from the 
movies we had seen, and then panicand fear began to set in almost immediately. 


I stared, horrified as three fighter jets formed a line and entered into a dive straight at me, strafing 
with bullets whizzing past me and hitting the ravine floor kicking up clouds of dust. I was frozen 
in fear, almost into a trance of disbelief as the jets released their loads. The planes dived so low 
that I could see the helmets of the pilots when they flew past me. Luckily, bombs and rockets 
exploded on the hill slopes, missing the terrified young fighters in the ravine below, who lay 
there, hugging the ground as bullets flew past, miraculously missing the targets. This was my first 
ever experience of coming under a hostile fighter jet attack and indeed shook me violently. 


Till today I regret not having shot at those aircraft, for I am sure that if I had, even with a bolt 
action rifle, I wouldn't have missed. I had often gone duck hunting with my dad, and in 
retrospect, seeing those fighter jets sailing though the air, I could not help but compare them to 
fast teals and mallards that could have been shot down without much effort. But, at that point in 
time, I was too numb with fear to even consider the 
possibility. Till that time, advanced surface-to-air 
missiles had not arrived in Afghanistan and the Soviet 
planes released decoy flares as more of a precaution 
than due to a real threat from an advanced SAM. 


We finally managed to move out of the ravine and into 
the Observation Post (OP) closer to the Soviet base in 
the valley below. We came back to our own base at ef 





night. For the next few days, our group used to move 
out to our outpost, in the morning and return at night. 
Those days were of relative calm for me as I saw the war 
unfolding around us while we waited and observed 











Soviet bases and convoys made lucrative targets for rocket attacks 


Soviet positions and tactics. It seemed like watching a movie, only with real, deadly action taking 
place around us and without the rewind or pause buttons. 


The enchanting, snowy, mountainous landscape and the stillness of the serene environment, did 
not betray the immense bloodshed and 

butchery those valleys had witnessed. The 

Soviets had used brute and ruthless force to 

decimate almost every village they even 

suspected of hosting the resistance. Miles - AJ 

after miles, abandoned villages dotted the 
hills and valleys, their occupants having 
migrated to Pakistan with only fighters 
returning to continue the struggle. We were 
also lodged in one such vacated, mud and 
stone double-storied house. 


Soviet helicopters would hover above the 
villages looking for signs of the 





Mujahideen. Once we were out in the field, 
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we had no defence against these monsters. 
Many a time we came dangerously close to the 
gunships, hiding just meters away from these 
fearsome killing machines. Once I was 
trapped in the open and with no way to hide 
or run, I just lay motionless on the ground 
with my whole body covered in my grey 
chader, the traditional sheet of cloth Pashtun 
men carry with themselves. The gunship 
hovered menacingly only a hundred meters 
above my head while I prepared for my death 
expecting a barrage of fire. Despite the 
extreme cold, I was sweating profusely with 
my heart pounding uncontrollably with fear 
and excitement. Slowly the hunter-killer 





moved away. It was clearly not my time yet. 


It was here, for the first time, that I was properly introduced to the Arab fighters as well. I was the 
only Pakistani in the group and could speak English, a fascination for the Afghans and Arabs 
alike. My Arabic was too basic and Pushto or Darri was almost non-existent at the time and only 
Abu Hajir from Iraq could speak English. We became good friends immediately. He had not met 
any Pakistani on the battlefront before and was keen to know about Islamic movements in 
Pakistan. This small band of Muslim fighters comprised of young men from at least 10 different 
nationalities from various social and educational backgrounds, almost all meeting each other for 
the first time but united by the bond of a common sacred cause. The Afghan Jihad was truly a 
Pan-Islamic movement. 


Ilast met Abu Hajir briefly after 4 years on my way to Takhar, near the regions of Ahmad Shah 
Masood in Northern Afghanistan in 1990. 


“30.3.86: Not much happened yesterday after mid-day. We came back from OP after 
Maghrib. Today we pushed off very fast from our base and reached OP. Still on OP duty. Jets 
bombarding surrounding hills, probably our HQ as well. Came back late in the evening, saw 

enemy movements and Mujahid rockets falling on enemy positions with enemy retaliating 
and we in the middle with shells flying over our heads. Sent a letter to Ammi.” 


“ 31.3.86: Not much action for us all day except usual sights of bombing and rocketing. At 
night enemy attacked us with BM-12. It was a surprise attack. Thanks Allah no one was hurt." 


“1.4.86: Early morning left for Peshawar. Not much action here for KK. Therefore decided 
to leave for other fronts. Arabs also coming back." 
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“2.4.86: In Peshawar." 


These first four days on the front line were to change my entire perspective and outlook on life. 
Despite its harshness and ruthlessness it was a surreal experience, almost mystical in intensity. 
The experiences of trials, human brutality as well as sacrifice and spiritual grace, undergone 
during this span of time had taught me phenomenal lessons about life and death. Those of us 
who were alive did not know why they were spared and those who died...well, we did not 
understand why they were chosen. This dangerous but extremely enthralling life was to be my 
destiny for the next many years. 


During this first trip into the killing fields of Afghanistan, I was destined to undergo similar 
experiences in Jalalabad and Paktia. Earlier it was ambushing convoys, whereas now in Jalalabad, 
it was joining the Mujahideen for attacking a fixed enemy post. 


Very close to the Pakistan border was the Mujahideen base at Shalman Dakka. It was overseeing 
the road to Jalalabad from Torkham, the Pakistan-Afghan border. It was a very strategic road for 
the Soviets, heavily guarded and bitterly fought for by the Mujahideen. Ambushing this road was 
a regular battle strategy. But to get to it, one had to pass through many security posts or hilltop 
fortresses dotting the area. Therefore, this area was very suitable for post warfare as well. 


I arrived at Hizb-e-Islami camp in Shalman. The wide valley had a river running through it, with 
one exit towards Pakistan, hence making it easy for the resistance to cross the border and bring in 
men and supplies. The side of the valley, where the Mujahideen had their bases, was dotted with 


tents, caves and makeshift shanties for all Mujahideen groups, having their camps side by side. 
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Hilltops were manned with anti-aircraft 
guns to keep fighter jets and helicopters 
away. 


I was received by a short, stout, well- 
built, very confident-looking middle- 
aged, Mujahideen Commander, Koochi 
Khan. He was a Pashtun from a nomadic 
tribe and interestingly his name Koochi 
also literally meant 'nomad'. I was to 
spend the next 10 days with Koochi and 
he was to become my mentor in Darri 
Persian, war strategy, guerilla war tactics 
and observations, lessons in ambushing 
convoys and in attacking posts. Though 
he was a Pashtun, he spoke Darri very 
well, and I immediately started to take 





Me in Jalalaabd, 1986 


my language lessons. Within a few days, we were communicating reasonably well in Darri, which 


was to become my second language during all my adventures. Somehow, I could never pick up 


Pashto fluently despite my years of association with the Afghan resistance and having Peshawar as 


my second home for this period, perhaps because of my focus on Darri, which was closer to Urdu 


and easier to learn and speak. Every educated Afghan is at least bilingual. 


Koochi handed me an AK-47 and I was ecstatic. That was to be my personal weapon from then 


on. I had a small camera with me as well and had been taking pictures all along. In those days, 





there were no digital cameras and old 
fashioned films had to be loaded, so one 
would only know after weeks or often months 
the results of their photography; but I kept on 
clicking. In the coming years I was also to 
become part of the Mujahideen propagation 
department and produced hundreds of 
thousands of pictures, audio-tapes and video- 
films for the resistance. But at that moment, 
in Shalman, I was on my own, a young 
university student who had enigmatically 
decided to abandon an engineering career and 
join the resistance as a foot soldier. 


My diary gives a glimpse of the life, my own 
emotions and the feelings in that Mujahid 
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camp of Jalalabad. My own personal and spiritual transformation is vivid in these lines. Those 
were intense moments. The atmosphere and people truly impacted me with full force. The 


battlefield environment had shaken up my soul fiercely. 


“5.4.86: Reached in Mujahid camp. More closer to Mujahideen camp than Paktia. Got aKK. 
Enemy is 5 kilometers away. Might see action. Place is beautiful.” 


“6.4.86: Went on top of mountain and saw enemy. Went to graves of two Arab shaheeds. 

Those were three friends. All shaheeds. Two are buried here and one in Warsak. Brother of 

one shaheed came here to see his brother and at his shahadat fired KK to tell the world that 

my brother is shaheed. That shaheed had a son which he never saw. I offered fatiha at their 
graves. May Allah bless them.” 


“7.4.86: Usual Mujahid life. Saw different Mujahid positions, fired Ziguyags.” 
“11.4.86: Lots of ammunition arriving. Might have action in next few days.” 


“12.4.86: Umar left for Peshawar. Gastric cramps. Might be apendice. Now I am the only 
non Afghan here. It is nearly 20 days since I left home. I don't miss them much in the 
activity and action here as it is for a greater cause but I wish I could know how they are. 
Whenever I think of them, I want to share with them the experiences of Jihad. I narrate 

them, in thoughts, stories, events about Jihad and ofcourse I think of the time when 
InshaAllah, I will go back. 


But I am sure of one thing by the grace of Allah. Now Jihad would be my way of life. I will 
go back home but only to come back again InshaAllah. We will fight to the end and 
InshaAllah after victory, we have to rebuild Afghanistan. It will need all the doctors, engineers 
and professors it can get. For that we have to train Mujahideen from now, training in 
professions and secondly totally committed to Islam. Mujahideen badly need both these 
things and without the help of educated Muslims from the Islamic world it would be very 
difficult to achieve this goal. May Allah bless Jihad and Mujahideen and forgive our mistakes 
for without His help and blessings upon us, it's impossible for us to even take a step in the 
right direction. Mujahideen might be ignorant of even the basic teachings of Deen but they 
know one thing. They are in Jihad, fighting the enemies of Allah and Islam and of course 
Allah knows that too." 


“13.4.86: In Ningarhar, so far no action against enemy. I gained great advantages by staying 
here. We are free to move around in this place and therefore get opportunities to see the area, 
meet people and gather information etc. Enough material to photograph and also had good 
exposure to different weapons used by Mujahideen. All day guns boom around us or 
Mujahids keep themselves busy in practice. This battle condition is fun on its own. Guard 
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duties at night are additional experiences. 


Even now our ack-ack guns are firing and after every fire a loud echo booms through the 
mountains. These sounds are manly, train and prepare a person for Jihad. We the ones in 
cities never even dream of life in these mountains, especially in Jihad conditions. It's the 
survival of the fittest. Jihad teaches you lots of things in very little time. The concept of life 
and death changes drastically in battle. Keeping this belief that life and death is in the hands 
of Allah is simple. But to prove it practically in salvos of shells and rockets is difficult. But 
one comes to learn that very quickly. 


Dying in the way of Allah, in actual combat with the enemies of Islam is a very noble and 
high concept. And to be in Jihad practically, literally fills you with the feelings of purity and 
cleanliness. One feels his sins washing away every day and a much surer and finer personality 
emerging. For any person who tastes this joy of being in Jihad and exerting his utmost for the 

highest possible cause, it is impossible to choose sensual pleasures, worldly fun and cheap 

ideas. His ideas and views change drastically. He comes to know the true sense of life, life 
which should be devoted totally for the supremecy of Deen and should not be spent aimlessly 
in sensual pleasures. 


Another important feeling which rises up in a Mujahid is the feeling of responsibility. He sees 
his brothers, family and society ignorant of this supreme joy only busy in existing aimlessly. 
The University of Jihad moulds out Momins. Dynamic personalities which fit truly to the 

character sketched in Quran. A Momin lives in this world but is away from it. He is a much 
finer person than anybody around but that's not his aim. He has a pleasant lovable 
personality, even for enemies, his face bright with "nur" of Taqwa. And a person comes very 
close to these facts in this huge University of Jihad. 


At night there was a plan to go for an attack. There was lots of excitement in the camp and it 
was heart warming to see the spirit of Jihad in Mujahideen. Only three or four persons from 
our camp were supposed to go but others too were not ready to be left back. I am sure if it 
were not for the ego they would have practically cried to go with the Mujahideen on attack. 
Anyways, attack was postponed due to non-availability of other Mujahid commander. 
InshaAllah, we hope to see action in a few days. May Allah help us. Ameen.” 


One day, it was decided within the groups, to launch an attack on a post inside the enemy 
territory. The plan demanded that we cross the heavily guarded Jalalabad Highway at night, 
penetrate deep near the target post, hide in the gorges and natural trenches in the day, dodge the 
hilltop posts on the way, make an attack in the afternoon and finally come out alive somehow. It 
was insane to start with but everyone was hyper-charged, so I decided to go along silently. Every 
group contributed men and a total of 50 fighters were assembled for the operation. Koochi Khan 
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was the commander of the combined force. The weapons included AK-47s and RPGs with the 
troopers and only one 82mm recoilless rifle as softening up artillery, which was to be used by 


Koochi himself. As per battle plan, an assault team was to attack the post frontally, once it was 
softened by the 82mm rockets. Koochi wanted me to stay close to him, obviously for my 
protection. I wanted to go with the assault teams, a high risk proposition. Koochi was visibly 
uncomfortable about sending me along with the assault group. He was jealously protecting me 
like a guardian angel. I decided to go with the fighting group anyway and let the battle decide my 
fate. 


My diary entry reads: 


“14.4.86: At night going for an attack, InshaAllah. Hope to be back after two days. May 
Allah help Jihad and Mujahideen. Saw target post in the day from an OP. Enemy tanks and 
vehicles are close to it. About 50 Mujahideen are going. We will stay out at night and reach 

target area and hide. Next morning we will keep hiding till after noon after Asar we will 

attack and make our way back in the darkness InshaAllah. We are using KK rifles, RPG 
launchers and 82mm shoulder-fired rocket launcher. Attack will last one hour. If no success, 
retreat. If success, a full assault will be launched. The one hour would be decisive. 
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The awe-inspiring charm of that particular night bewilders me even today. After dusk, men 
assembled at the rendezvous, verses from the Quran were recited, followed by a collective prayer 
for victory. Men were aware of the risks and were willing to take the chances with courage. It was 
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an audacious plan and if the attack had taken place, many or perhaps all would have perished. A 
full moon witnessed from the sky as the column started their march in single file almost in 
silence; only the rattling of the weapons and sounds of the marching footsteps on mountain 
stones broke the stillness of the night. It was my first experience to march with battle-hardened 
Mujahideen on those treacherous mountain slopes and I was struggling to keep pace. Within the 
first hour I was exhausted, carrying my load of weapon, about 250 rounds of ammunition, 
medical pack and some extra clothes. We crossed hills, dirt tracks, ponds, canals, mountain 
passes, and drank dirty sand-infested water on the move, without stopping and then finally 
reaching the Jalalabad road around 10 at night. We had been observing this stretch of the road for 
days now and knew it was guarded with tanks and posts. Now came the tricky part: How to cross 
the road in a bright, moonlit night? The agitation and fear factor began to take over. Mujahideen 


and Koochi were clearly unnerved. 





It was decided to send small groups of men across the road one after another. Koochi went first, 
then another and then another. It was my turn now. Rising from the roadside ditch, I stepped on 
the blacktop road, precariously visible under the full moon. Crouching low, head down, 
anticipating hostile fire, I rushed across the road and dived into the ditch on the other side. Now 
we were officially in enemy territory. My pulse began to race. 


On the face of it, it was insanity what the Mujahideen had planned to do. Coming this far into 
enemy territory and so close to tanks and posts was bad enough. Now they planned to move 
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deeper, passing many posts on the way and then hide near a selected post and spend the next day 
there, hoping that no one would see them. If we were to be seen by the enemy during daytime, 
there would be a massacre for sure, with no escape route. If we were to attack the post the next day 
and then tried to make our way back through the same treacherous path, the probability of a 
disaster would still be strong. But now, we were across the road and no one was planning a retreat, 
not now at least. 


The attacking column re-assembled in a single file, the standard marching formation in 
Afghanistan for fear of landmines. Another half an hour of silent march into the hostile territory 
and suddenly the leader signaled for everyone to stop and sit. There was trouble. 


The dogs on the nearby posts had felt the movement of the Mujahideen and were barking 
uncontrollably, making the Soviet and Afghan Army guards alert and nervous about possible 
presence of Mujahideen in the area. All the posts started to fire simultaneously in all directions. It 
was obvious that they did not know our exact location, but were not taking any chances and 
multi-directional, indiscriminate fire was the best insurance against sneaking Mujahideen 
fighting patrols. Our column sat in tense silence as machine gun and AK-47 bullets whizzed past 
our heads. The tracer rounds were particularly enthralling to watch as they left a trail of light 
when they passed by. I saw two tracer rounds move at lightning speed towards me and just missed 
by a fraction. It was close. Very close. While the Mujahideen guide was desperately trying to find 
an alternate route to move forward and the column was ducking the incoming machine gun fire, 
the incredible happened. I fell asleep! 


I was jolted from my deep slumber by an Afghan comrade minutes later and he asked “ Tufung 
Kuja Ast?” Where is your rifle? Panic and fear ran a chill down my spine. My rifle was gone. I 
frantically searched all around in the darkness, not moving too far from the column for fear of 
losing it, keeping the head low to avoid the incoming sporadic fire. All my sleep, laziness, 
tiredness and fatigue vanished in a flash. Seeing me horrified, he reached behind a bush, pulled 
out my AK-47, handed it over to me and gave me a survival lesson of a lifetime in a single 
sentence, "This is not our base. Don't ever sleep." I remembered this hard-learnt lesson 
throughout my association with Afghan Jihad and never became casual on the killing fields nor 
separated myself from my weapon ever again and it did help keep me alive. The situation was 
getting desperate. If we had to get out before daybreak, we had to move out now; else we would be 
trapped within the enemy zone and decimated. Koochi took a brave and pragmatic decision 
despite resistance by the younger, emotional members of the group. He ordered a withdrawal. 


My diary entry reads: 
^15.4.86: Attack called off. Reached enemy area. Reached near the target post but there it was 


found that more enemy posts are present than previously known. Enemy was all around us 
and we were trapped in the middle. If they had known about our presence, none of us would 
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have returned alive. By the grace of Allah, we made our safe entry and safe retreat. It was a 
long walk, mysterious but interesting, tiring and adventurous at the same time. At 8 at night 
we started and reached target area at 12. Immediate retreat and at 4 in the morning reached 

the Mujahid controlled territory. I was with other Mujahideen, extremely tired. Could not 

even pick up my feet properly and desperately searching to find my way in dim twilight. 

There I gave up. We decided to stay till morning on the mountain and not go to the camp 
which was still 3 kilometers away. At six in the morning we pushed off again and reached our 

camp. For past 10 hours, Mujahideen were in battle kits, carrying heavy loads of arms and 

supplies. Nearly everyone is exhausted to his limits. Pain all over our bodies and occasional 

bruises and wounds adds up to the adventure of Jihad. We are thoroughly satisfied with the 

difficulties and problems in Jihad and by the grace of Allah, enjoying them and are looking 
forward to them as a source to achieve the ultimate for a Momin, that is pleasure and 


happiness of his Lord, Allah (swt)." 


I could not make it back to the base by first 
light but we were in safe territory now. We 
forced marched almost the entire night 
through the mountains and hills. My 
whole body ached with cramps and pains. 
Unable to walk any further, I sat between 
rocks along with a couple of Afghan 
Mujahideen and we made a makeshift 
sleeping arrangement. Here, I had no 
problem sleeping but still, tightly hugged 
my rifle and dozed off. Koochi had reached 
the base and waited for me, till I finally 
joined him just before noon. There was 
disappointment in Koochi at not 
achieving the mission but also a genuine 
satisfaction at pulling the group out alive 
without any casualty. He had a very 
sensible head on his shoulders. He knew it 
was a long war and had learnt the art of 
staying alive to fight another day. I was fast 
; | learning from his cool head, calm 





composure and brave attitude. It was 
amazing how a nomadic shepherd had 
turned into a genuine guerilla fighter. 


It was time for me to take leave from 
Koochi. He was a mentor whose expertise 
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and affection continue to inspire me. The next day I went back to Peshawar to plan my next 


move. 


Three years later in 1989, I once again went back to Jalalabad to participate in the bloody fight for 
the city. After the Soviet withdrawal, the Mujahideen had planned to capture a major city and 
make it their capital of the free government. The attack turned out to be a disaster of mega 
proportions on which I shall write later. En route to the battlefront on the outskirts of the city, I 
drove from Torkham to the exact spot on the Jalalabad road where we had crossed 3 years earlier 
with our small battle group in the moonlit night and were almost killed in the subsequent 
confusion. Driving past that exact very point of crossing, memories of that night and its nostalgia 
took me by storm. My thoughts turned to Koochi. 


In 1988, almost two years after my return from the Shalman front, I was driving through 
University Town in Peshawar and stopped by a house. The poor security guard, sitting in a chair, 
looked into my eyes and instantly called my name. I was a little surprised trying to recognize the 
broken face of a very sad man. “Mun Koochi Astam, 1 am Koochi, he said in Darri and then I 
recognized him, a little surprised at why he did not bother to get up to greet me. I was excited, 
happy and wanted to embrace him but he kept sitting and then it dawned on me: Both his legs 


were amputated! 
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Commander Koochi Khan had stepped on a landmine, after I had left the base, and had nearly 
been killed and ever since had been under treatment. He had ended up doing a part time job ofa 
security guard. He did not have prosthetic legs and used crutches instead. Now I could see tears of 
desperation and helplessness in his eyes. I was shattered. 


The Commander Koochi Khan I knew was a tiger of the mountains, taking on the Soviets and 
charging on their posts. The Koochi whom I was meeting now was from another world. The 
Soviets had planted millions of landmines in Afghanistan and they continue to kill and maim 
Afghans even today. It is estimated that it would take 400 years to clear Afghanistan of all the 
landmines planted and dropped by the Soviets. It is a brutal and indiscriminate way of killing and 
maiming a nation. Thousands of Afghans have lost lives and limbs till today, and the toll 
continues to climb higher every week. Koochi was just one more statistic in this brutal war. I 
wanted to give him some cash as a gift. He gratefully accepted. I still remember tears in his eyes 
when I left him there. I am not sure whether he saw my tears or not. I could not even take his 
address and later I was told that he had moved with his nomadic tribe to where he belonged. He 
was a nomad, a free soul and not meant to be confined to a chair. That was my last meeting with 
Koochi Khan. May Allah bless you Koochi, always and forever, wherever you are. 


+ 























The Night Sentry 


In mid April 1986, after returning from Jalalabad, I was back at the Hizb-e-Islami guest house in 
University Town, Peshawar. Since my arrival in Peshawar almost three weeks earlier, I had already 
gone through a radical emotional and psychological transformation. Nothing transforms boys 
into men as rapidly as the ruthlessness of war. From an inexperienced, 22-year-old city kid, I had 
metamorphosed into a serious, sober and hardened resistance fighter; who had not only 
witnessed death, survival, fear and courage, but had also confronted the firepower of a brutal 
superpower of the time, and had lived to tell the tale. This was a man's world — real men played 
their destined roles with almost divine disdain, taking the most daring risks and severe losses in 
their stride, living through a dangerous life with such composure that it defied all logic. 


This national resilience was the most stunning aspect of the Afghan resistance. It was a war of 
national liberation. A war of independence against foreign occupation, where the entire nation 
had risen spontaneously and collectively, cutting across all ethnic, linguistic and sectarian 
divides. A new culture of war and resistance had come into being in Afghanistan, where ordinary 
shepherds, farmers and students had banded together in strong bonds of comradeship to 
transform an entire nation into a fierce fighting machine — the most efficient and ferocious 
guerrilla force known to man in the 20th century, which was to bring down the entire Soviet 
empire after a decade of fierce fighting that claimed over a million Afghan lives. The entire social 
fabric of the Afghan nation was re-engineered to support a protracted war. Families migrated to 
safer sanctuaries in Pakistan or Iran. Almost 6 million Afghans migrated, clearing the Afghan 
countryside for men to carry on the fight freely for a prolonged guerrilla war. 


Men divided their time and took turns between the battlefield and supporting the families in 
refugee camps in Pakistan. From free and spacious living in Afghan villages to dusty, dirty and 
overcrowded prison-like refugee camps in tents or mud houses without any sanitation, water, 
electricity, health or education facilities — the war was particularly tough on women and 
children. Not a single Afghan begged in Pakistan. Children as young as five would sell tissue 
boxes, matches and toilet rolls to support family income but would not beg. Elders would work 
as labourers, vendors or traders. Artisans started their businesses in Pakistan. The entire Afghan 
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handmade carpet industry shifted to Peshawar. Transporters started to ply trucks and buses on 
specially granted TRP (Temporary Road Permits) by Pakistan. 


Despite all the harshness of life in exile, not a single Afghan in Pakistan ever demanded that they 
should make peace with the Soviets and return back to their country. There were never any 
serious riots or law and order situation due to Afghan refugees who remained extremely peaceful 
in their new, adopted temporary home. Afghans hated and feared the notoriously corrupt 
Pakistani Police but still hardly an incident was reported of any civil disobedience by the millions 
of refugees and relations between local Pashtuns and Afghan refugees remained cordial. 


Peshawar actually turned into an Afghan or Central Asian city. Afghan restaurants were the new 
hit in town that rivaled and often won against local cuisine, creating an entirely new food culture 
in Peshawar. After coming back from the rough and harsh expeditions on the battlefields, having 
a sumptuous Afghan Pulao Kebab dinner, sitting on the old hand-knotted carpeted floor, with 
Afghan music from the 50s playing in the background creating a medieval aura, was a 
temptation I always looked forward to. Till this day, visiting Afghan restaurants in Islamabad and 
treating myself to this cuisine remains my favourite indulgence. Just the aroma of Afghan Pulao 
and Seekh Kebab makes me nostalgic and reminds me of those adventurous, mysterious and 
fascinating days. 


The character of the Afghan nation was put to the test in this epic struggle for freedom and there 
is no doubt they proved themselves worthy men and women of steel. With almost the entire 
nation of 15 million displaced through migration or forced into the war, it was a tragedy and a 
struggle of staggering proportions. No other nation, till that time, except the Afghans could take 
so much suffering and still remain calm, composed and determined. Later the entire Muslim 
world was to derive energy, courage and determination from the Afghan resistance and start their 
own liberation struggles in various occupied Muslim lands, from Kashmir to Chechnya and 
Palestine to the Philippines. These shall be written about later. 


One fact has to be very strongly clarified: It was not the CIA's war against the Soviets as the world 
is still made to believe. It was a war fought by the Afghans for the liberation of their land, joined 
and supported by all anti-Soviet camps in the world at that time, which overwhelmingly 
included the Muslim world, Muslim organizations and even China. For every American dollar 
which came in there were ten dollars to match from the Muslim world and China. Not a single 
CIA or American government operative fought or died alongside the resistance, but there were 
thousands of Muslim volunteers from the entire Muslim and even western world, who reached 
Peshawar and Quetta in droves and then moved into the killing fields across the border. 
Thousands got killed, some survived to return to their lands and some decided to settle and 
become Afghans. My own presence there was just a tiny speck of most humble contribution in 
that colossal, global effort to dislodge the Soviet empire from a Muslim land. This had never been 
done in the last almost 300 years of Russian expansionism in Muslim Central Asia, and the odds 
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this time also were heavily against the resistance, no doubt. Still we persevered, with the Afghans 
paying the heaviest price. 


After returning from Jalalabad, I was even more determined to stay on, as incredibly enough, I 
had already gained firsthand, exhilarating experience of the battlefield. The whole environment 
was electrifying, creating a powerful energy field, which kept pulling me back towards the front 
lines like a magnet despite the risks. It seemed insane but I, like so many others, had made my 
choices. Already I was intoxicated by the risks, fears, pains and the mysterious unknowns that 
lurked in those killing fields. I knew it back then that my probing expeditions into the Afghan 
war zones were to become my life for the next many years. Back in the guest house, I looked for 
other war fronts. 


There were reports of very heavy fighting in Paktia once again and emotions were high in the 
guest house as massive casualties were reported from the frontline. I was told that Hekmatyar was 
also in the area and the Mujahideen were under severe pressure from the Soviets. These were the 
decisive moments when the Mujahideen had actually begun to lose in Afghanistan against the 
Soviet military might and its technological modifications to defeat the resistance weapons. There 
were talks ofa new bomber which was not destructible by Ziguyag, a 14.5mm anti-aircraft gun, 
the largest AA weapon in the Mujahideen arsenal. Those bombers were diving lower and taking 
out the mountaintop posts of the Mujahideen, which otherwise were inaccessible by ground 
troops or artillery. The Soviets had also deployed their elitist Special Forces troops, Spitnetz, who 
were using high technology, including night vision devices and silencer-fitted weapons, to make 
daring night raids into the Mujahideen bases and posts. 


Two Mujahideen bases or Ghund, of Jalal-ud-din Haqqani and Hekmatyar groups called Zawar 
and Jabadwal respectively, located on the Pakistan-Afghan border were under severe pressure 
from the Soviets. It was being reported that Haqqani's Zawar Ghund had already fallen to the 
Soviets. This was a dramatic development and a serious setback for the Mujahideen. The Soviet 
strategy was obviously not to hold ground so close to Pakistan, within the proximity of strong 
Mujahideen bases. They were on search and destroy missions, retreating immediately after 
taking control of the bases and destroying the weapons and ammunition cache of the resistance. 
The Soviet Air Force that comprised of their new planes with armoured underbellies played a 
major role in this battle, actually terrorizing the resistance and shaking the confidence of the 
Afghan gunners who were notable to shoot them down even at close range. 


The mood in the guest house was somber, angry and even fearful. The stories circulating about 
new Soviet aircrafts and their newer, indestructible capability had assumed the quality of 
Chinese whispers, with more dramatic and dreadful capabilities being associated with those war 
machines by each storyteller. For the first time since my arrival in Peshawar and association with 
the resistance, I felt panic and fear in the Afghans as well as in the Arabs. The manager of the 








guest house sincerely tried to convince me to stay in Peshawar for some more time, or go to 


another front where fighting was not so severe. But the lure of Paktia's raging battlefields was too 
strong for me to resist. Either I was too naive and stupid or too numb to feel the seriousness ofthe 
threat there, but whatever be the case, Paktia was to be my next destination once again. This 
time, I was to cross the border from North Waziristan tribal region. 


After a grueling journey in a double cabin four wheel-drive, we reached the headquarters of 
Hizb-e-Islami in Miranshah. The huge compound was bustling with the activity of armed men 
arriving in and driving out in urgency. It was clear that we were in a staging camp for launching 
fighters into Afghanistan and the urgency suggested a war close at hand. To my surprise, standing 
amongst the fighters I saw Gulbadin Hekmatyar, the young, charismatic leader of the Hizb-e- 
Islami faction of Afghan resistance. His presence this close to the war front and among his 
comrades suggested the seriousness of the situation. When I saw him, he was interviewing his 
troops. Suddenly, our eyes locked. He broke off his conversation and hastened towards me. With 
a few measured steps he approached me, a smile crossed his firm face, and he asked in Arabic 
“Jai'ta al aan?” Have you arrived just now? "Na am,” Yes, I struggled to respond in Arabic. I was 
surprised and so was everyone else present in that circle. The commander-in-chief had just given 
me personal attention and that had impressed everyone there including me. Suddenly, many 
eyes were fixed on me and I began to feel slightly embarrassed. 


In fact, I was the most stupefied. My mind was racing fast with excitement. Had he recognized 
me after our encounter in Karachi? Did he think I was an Arab and mistook me for someone else? 
I decided to converse with him in English, removing all his doubts about myself, if he had any. I 


wanted to ask a million questions from him about the war, its strategy, their goals, training, 
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relations, and the future of Afghanistan, but that was not 
thetime. I could see he was in a hurry. I just told him that 
I wanted to go in to join the fighting and he made sure 
that this happened, putting me up with a reliable 
commander whose troops were leaving after a while. I 
had a brief conversation with him there but that proved 
extremely useful for me and later for my very concerned 
father also, who somehow managed to pull the 
impossible in those days and called Hekmatyar on a land 
phone from Karachi and asked about my safety and 





welfare when the news of the Paktia fighting reached 
international media. Hekmatyar assured my father that 
I was fine, that he had met me and that I was inside Afghanistan. That conversation did satisfy 
my father for the time but the reality is that once I took leave from him and went into 
Afghanistan and into the Paktia killing fields, Hekmatyar had no idea what had happened to me. 
That, of course, he could not tell my father. 


My brief diary entry of this occasion and this surprise meeting with Hekmatyar reads: 


"21.4.86: In Miranshah at mid-day. Heaviest fighting going on in Paktia. The camps of 
Mujahideen of Haqqani at Zawar has fallen. Enemy has taken position in the camp. Tonight 
Mujahideen from HI are going to attack enemy positions and try to take back the area. Met 

Hekmatyar.” 
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Earlier, I had met two Afghan prisoners who had abandoned their posts and surrendered to the 
resistance. Both wore Afghan Communist Army uniforms, were with shaven heads, stood 
motionless and replied in short nervous sentences when interviewed by a commander. If they 
failed to give appropriate answers and information to the commander, they faced the prospect of 
a firing squad and were visibly aware and fearful of the possibility. The Afghan government's 
Communist secret service KHAD, routinely sent in spies and informers within the ranks of the 
Mujahideen and hence every deserter was carefully scrutinized. I don't know what became of 
them later when I climbed my pickup and rode off with the Mujahideen. 


However, I could not go that day. Next day, around noon, our fighting group consisting of 
Afghans and myself as the only foreigner, embarked on a dangerous journey into Afghanistan, 
riding pickup trucks, through an open valley under constant fear of fighter aircrafts and gunship 
helicopters. As fate would have it, just when we arrived at the border, the jets arrived. In a 
moment of panic and confusion, everyone jumped off the vehicles and dashed into the hills, but 
surprisingly the jets did not attack and just made a pass and went back. The excitement level was 
extremely high with a gut-wrenching sensation, telling us that soon we would be at the wrong 
end ofthe Soviet jets and artillery. 


During the previous night, the Mujahideen had launched an attack to recover their base and had 
gained some success. Hizb-e-Islami's Jahadwal base had remained intact and was under 
Mujahideen control. The confused stories which came out suggested that Zawar base had fallen 
and then recovered, as the Soviet Special Forces had withdrawn after taking over; but at that time 
there was no way to confirm this news. However, the intensity and ferocity of the Soviet air attack 
on the bases suggested a fierce ongoing battle and I was driving right into it. 


My diary entry ofthe time reads: 


"22.4.86: Not confirmed as yet but latest reports are Mujahideen have captured many 
positions in the Zawar front. Last night offensive by the Grace of Allah seems successful. 
Many hundred Mujahideen attacked from the front and nearly 100 from the back of 
position. In the morning I saw two Muslim soldiers of the Afghan Army who have 
surrendered to the Mujahideen. Reports say that nearly all the camp has been taken by the 
Mujahideen. Enemy was attacked by rockets first and then full assault by the infantry. 


Reached Jahadwal in mid-day. Heavy enemy bombardment. Nearly 100 sorties in a day. 
Russian forces have been defeated, and by the Grace of Allah left the area. Only their jets are 
here. Good action for ack-ack gunners." 


Once inside Afghanistan, we disembarked and started a long treacherous walk through 
mountains, hills, ravines and unexploded bombs which were littered in the dozens along the way. 
Many were driven deep into the ground but hadn't exploded with their tail fins protruding out 








of the ground, making them a dangerous proposition as they could explode at the slightest of 


vibration or movement. Ironically, these deadly ordinance, exploded and unexploded bombs 
had become a source of income for the resistance as well. The metal was sold in bulk to the steel 
mills in Pakistan generating good income for the poor fighters. The scrap which comes from 
Afghanistan almost always has live and unexploded bombs in them too. 


On a lighter note, which also explains the irony of that dangerous life, I would quote an incident 
here. We came across an unexploded bomb on our way into Afghanistan. The local Afghan guide 
asked me to stay away from it as it was still dangerous. I was nervous and cautious as its fuse was 
intact and it could actually explode at the slightest of vibrations. While I was thinking of how to 
skirt around the bomb, fighter jets appeared in the sky, diving and bombing around us 
indiscriminately. With no cover or shade to hide under, upon a reflex, I dived behind that bomb 
and took cover. Moments later when the fighter jets left, the reality of the comical situation 
dawned upon me. With a sheepish smile and a quick trot, I tried to get away from the 
unexploded ordinance. Later I could laugh about it and tell stories to my children but back then, 
I mustacknowledge that I was too embarrassed to even share the joke with anyone. 
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I experienced that in times of sheer fright 
and terror, the mind actually stops working 
if you are not trained enough to develop 





nerves of steel. I was thrown into that 
ferocious, messy war and was learning fast, 
making mistakes in the process and 
somehow surviving, though Afghanistan 
was not a very forgiving place. This 
dangerous life was the daily routine for 
anyone who has seen that war. Soon one 
learnt to take the threats and risks in their 
stride but at that time, I was still shaky, 





though determined enough to keep going. 


Me on the anti-aircraft gun position in Paktia 


I made my way on to a mountaintop post where about a dozen Mujahideen were based manning 
a 14.5mm anti-aircraft gun. The area was all mountainous and dozens of such peaks in the entire 
base were dotted with such gun positions. In the valleys below the Mujahideen had their bases, 
tunnels and supply depots. The anti-aircraft positions were the first and the strongest line of 
defence against the Soviet air attack and therefore, also prime targets for the enemy aircraft. 
When I reached there, the main battle for Zawar and Jahadwal was over and the rear action was 
in progress. Soviet Special Forces had withdrawn and now only their aircraft were busy targeting 
and taking out Mujahideen gun positions. 


On the mountaintop, these gun positions were exposed to helicopter fire and precision 
bombings by aircraft. Helicopters were particularly lethal, as they could position themselves at a 
specific point in the sky and take direct rocket shots at the positions from a safe distance. 
14.5mm gun does not have a very long range and the Soviet helicopters, while staying out of 
their range, could fire back at will. Jets normally would not come low and had to bomb from a 
height and that made them inaccurate. Subsequently, massive bombings were going on just 
before arrived, but then it calmed down a bit as I made it to the post. 


My diary entry reads: 


"23.4.86: Since morning enemy aircraft are coming but not bombing. Our gunners are ready 
too. I am close to ack-ack positions. It's good fun watching the jets around. It reminds me of 
duck shooting only that these ducks are a bit too dangerous." 


"24.4.86: Heavy rainstorm makes Paktia a beautiful place. Changed my position again. There 
might be good action in the next few days. Mujahideen will try to capture Khost. It is an 
important strategic garrison. Heavy fighting is expected. Temperature has gone down very 

much. No sun and it is mid-day. I am literally shivering.” 

















I had begun to enjoy my new anti-aircraft gun position on the mountaintop. The overall fighting 
in the area had slowed down. Ground troops were not engaged anymore, only air strikes were 
taking place on dozens of mountaintop posts, dotted on the ridges in the Paktia range. When the 
fighter jet is not exactly targeting your own position, it is fascinating to see the desperate battle 
between a fighter jet and the defending ground anti-aircraft fire. After ambushing convoys in 
Chamkani and attacking enemy posts in Jalalabad, here I had ample opportunity to learn this 
sort ofanti-aircraft warfare. 


It was strange, almost unbelievable to see such light single-barrel anti-aircraft guns managing 
such critical air defence. My father was also from the air defence or anti-aircraft regiments of 
Pakistan Army and I had often accompanied him as a young boy to see live anti-aircraft fire. A 
full battery of guns would fire against a hostile target; still the aircraft or Drone would sometimes 
escape. Pakistan Army's air defence units also use 14.5mm anti-aircraft guns for low level air 
defence but they are often in Quad formations — that is four barrels are fitted to a gun and all four 
barrels fire simultaneously. That is fearsome firepower. But here, on the Afghan battlefronts, I 
had to quickly re-adjust my mental bearings to the guerrilla version of anti-aircraft artillery. 
There is no doubt that the experience of going on firing ranges with my father proved extremely 
useful on these real battlefronts, but there is also no doubt that what I saw here defied all military 
logic of conventional air defence wisdom. 


On these Afghan fronts, the gun on a 
mountaintop post is fixed and cannot be 
hidden nor its position changed but it can 
revolve 360 degrees to fire in all 
directions. It also has a limited range of 
about 1 kilometer in the air and does not 
have an air burst shell but solid 14.5mm 
rapid firing projectiles, which have to 
make a direct hit to damage the aircraft; 
again, an almost impossible task against a 
fast flying fighter. But on the other hand, 
the gun itself is also a tiny spec on a 





mountaintop, making it a very difficult 
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target for a fast attacking jet. Because the 
gun positions were widely dispersed, a jet 
could only attack one post at a time. If the 
jet tried to take a closer, accurate shot with 
rockets or cannons in a dive formation, it 
risked taking a hit from dozens of other 
anti-aircraft guns which opened up 
^4 simultaneously from all sides with ferocious 
= intensity, creating a storm of steel. To stay 
| out of troublesome, incoming anti-aircraft 
fire, jets could maintain a higher altitude 
and drop bombs instead, but then they 
didn't remain accurate. In those days, 





Soviets were not using laser-guided smart 
bombs; hence high-altitude bombing was 
hardly useful against small mountaintop gun positions, even though the indiscriminate 
bombings did cause some damage to structures, houses and roads. 


The fearsome Soviet Mi-24 gunship helicopter, which was made to fight the US and NATO 
forces, was the alternative for the Soviets to attack the Mujahideen posts and it did the job with 
good effect. Even though the Mi-24 gunships were armour-plated, they had their weak points, 
especially the cockpit and 14.5mm fire could bring them down. It could hover at a point for 
hours, out of the range of the Mujahideen guns and then select its targets one by one to attack 
them with its deadly rockets. But still, if the helicopter had to stay out ofthe range of these guns, 
the accuracy of its unguided rockets was low. The Soviets needed a radically different solution. 
By early 1986 when I joined the resistance, their new aircraft were deployed for the first time in 


this Paktia battle. 


After almost 6 years of war, the Soviets had learned their lessons as well. Despite the limited 
Mujahideen anti-aircraft artillery and their guerrilla strategy, the Soviets had a clear advantage of 
air power. But to press that advantage deeper and to be able to come lower and closer in a dive 
attack formation on the Mujahideen posts, they came up with a newer and deadlier version of 
their Sukhoi bombers with armoured underbellies which could take and deflect 14.5mm 
gunfire. 


My diary entry reads: 


"25.4.86: Cloudy day. Probability of aircrafts less. In recent attacks on Mujahideen the 
Russians used a new aircraft. The description given by the Mujahideen is “a small black 
coloured aircraft which deflects light AA fire". It is probably armour-plated. Mujahideen used 
heavy light ack-ack fire against it from 70 yards as it used to come so low to bomb but they 
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could hear and see bullets deflecting from the belly of the jet. Russians have used it for the 
first time so far only on this front. But it can be dangerous if its widespread use is started. 
Russians probably gave it a trial performance here. Since that plane is exposed now, 
Mujahideen must look for a newer method to counter its attacks other than traditional 
ack-ack fire. 


Temperature very low. Probably close to 7 to 10 degrees. Cool breeze which at night becomes 
windstorm of about 40 to 60 mph. 


Three days ago in Miranshah and also in Paktia, I met Abdullah Azzam. Nearly 50 Arabs had 

come with him for Jihad. It is sad to see no Pakistanis on Jihad. So far numerous people from 

all over the world have asked me why don't Pakistanis and specially IJT boys come for Jihad? 
And I have no answer." 


There is no doubt that the news of this newer version of the attack aircraft had created panic in 
the ranks of the resistance. This was the decisive moment in the Afghan Jihad when the resistance 
thought that from then on they may not be able to match the Soviet air power. The resistance had 
taken a serious and deadly hit in this battle so close to the Pakistan border. The Soviets had 
penetrated into a strong Mujahideen base, dropped commandos, then withdrawn and were able 
to use their air power with devastating effect. I could see that the war was now turning against the 
resistance unless something was done quickly against the Soviet air power. 


The ongoing experience had convinced me that a different, unconventional and more lethal air 
defence system would be required by the resistance urgently. The solution were SAMs (surface- 
to-air missiles) which till this time had not made their mark in the Afghan War. There were 
reports of few old versions of Russian or Chinese SAMs, but the Soviets were not bothered too 
much by these. In my first encounter with 
Soviet jets in Chamkani few weeks earlier, 
I had seen them dropping decoy flares to 
deflect any SAMs, suggesting that they 
suspected the resistance to have surface- 
to-air missiles. But in reality, SAMs had 
not made any serious mark till then. The 
Soviet air power had become the game 
changer against the resistance. If the 
resistance had to survive, they had to find 
a solution in quick time. 


In these battles, many mountaintop posts 
took direct hits from these aircraft and 
massive losses were suffered by the 
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resistance — in both men and material. My post was 
not attacked by the Soviet aircraft yet but I did see 
them flying around and making dives on other 
hilltops. I began to pray for rain, as a cloudy day 
meant some respite from these fearsome fire- 
spitting, flying dragons. No matter how strong I 
pretended to be, the sights and sounds of a 
thundering and diving bomber always created a 
lump in my throat. I began to hate sunshine despite 
the freezing cold. Like so many others around me, 
my confidence in our ability to survive against the 
Soviet air power had also begun to shake. 


"26.4.86: Beautiful day and sunshine. Bombers 
expected. Last night, two Mujahids from a 
different camp were shaheed when a mine 
exploded under them. It was at a Mujahid 

forward post which enemy had tried to capture 

few days back. On failure to do so, it laid mines 
all around it on retreat. It is very difficult to 
detect mines in these mountains because of 
tremendous amount of metal which is present. 
Mine detector simply does not work. Mujahideen 
have great problems in detecting minefields. 





Nearly at mid-day, two prisoners escaped from 
Mujahideen base. A manhunt is still going on but those Communist Afghans are still not 
found... 


Latest news is that they have been caught again and are kept in strict captivity ... 
It's raining outside and along with it snow balls are also falling which is making things very 
beautiful. Rain over here is in true sense blessing from Allah. For us especially it is an 
additional bonus because in cloudy weather bombers don't come..." 


Bombers were not the only threat we faced there. The probability that the Soviets would launch 
another assault using their Special Forces had created a high-threat situation. All posts were 
always on red alert for a possible intrusion. Then there were prisoners who would escape 
sometimes and cause damage to ammunition and men. Withdrawing Soviet forces had planted 
landmines on routes, trenches and bunkers which were now causing casualties. The security 
protocol was very strict on every post and guards had to be posted on every gun position and 
bunker for all night duties. 
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On my post, I was now not a guest | 
but a trooper and was given my turn [f 
of night sentry duties. For the first 
time I was to take up this duty alone | 
on top of the peak next to the anti- | 
aircraft gun, with the remaining 
group of men sleeping in a dugout on 
the slopes of the mountain. The next 
post was a few hundred yards away, 
on another mountaintop and thus all 
posts were to operate independently 
without expecting help or backup 
from other groups. The duty shifts 
were for two hours each, with each 
guard informed of his duty timings in 
advance at night. The rules were 
ruthless and applied without mercy. 
Every night a new password was | 
created to identify friends from foes. 
The guard would challenge anyone | 
approaching the post and ask him to 
halt and then would verify the 
password. If the approaching person 
did not know the secret password or 
tried to escape, the guard had the 
right to kill or arrest him based on his 





own judgment. The first guard would 

complete the shift and wake the next one up and then he would repeat the exercise till morning. 
Normally four to five guards would be used in a night. The security of the gun, men and the 
ammunition depended upon this one man who was on the watch; hence the margin for error was 
zero. If the guard were killed or compromised by the enemy, the rest of the group would then also 
be compromised and perhaps killed in their sleep. No quarter was granted by the enemy or to the 
enemy in these killing fields. Guards had been killed many times on various battle fronts, 
especially now when Soviet Special Forces had been pressed into action and they were using 
night vision devices and weapons with silencers for stealth movement and silent kill. 


In the beginning I was excited about the duty, eager to play my miniscule role in this great war. 
But then, when my time came around midnight and I took my position along with my AK-47, 
the hopelessness of the task became apparent immediately. It was the darkest and the most 
frightening night I had ever seen. In the pitch darkness, with a cloud cover and chilling 
temperatures, visibility was almost zero. I was as good as blind in that darkness; fast howling 
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winds were the only sounds in an eerie environment, which was shrouded in deathly silence, 
punctuated only by the occasional barking of dogs in the distance. All fires and lights were kept 
off during the night. Even the anti-aircraft guns did not fire at night as their firing flares would 
give away their positions to enemy observers. So there was no possibility of me using my torch to 
reduce my nervousness. “I am a sitting duck here,” I thought when I was left alone to start my 
shift. Indeed a totally petrified sitting duck. Within minutes I was freezing, more so because of 
fear than the cold, expecting an enemy attack anytime. Not a very pleasant position to be in. If 
that werent enough, it soon started to drizzle. Now I was in serious trouble. I did not have a rain 
coat. If I wanted to get one from the cave where the other men slept, I had to leave my position to 
get it, an unthinkable proposition. You could die but not leave your post when on guard duty 
except to awaken your replacement. I was beginning to get desperate but somehow held my 
ground. 


In the distance beyond the mountains towards the East, I could see the lights, the lights of my 
motherland, Pakistan. A strong and desperate urge erupted within me to return to the safety of 
my homeland. I have always been fanatically patriotic but truly Pakistan never seemed as 
beautiful as she did on that mercilessly cold, dark and fearful night. But then another realization 
gave me incredible strength to stay on and hold the fort. I suddenly realized that I was not just 
guarding my gun position but actually the last ridges of Afghanistan against the Soviet expansion 
towards Pakistan. If we fell on this post, Pakistan would be the next target. The war which I was 
fighting in the mountains and caves of Afghanistan would then be fought in the plains of Punjab 
and Sindh. I had already seen what the Soviets had done to Afghanistan. Over my dead body 
would I allow them to do this to Pakistan... Never! I felt a surge of anger and determination 
within. With a rush of patriotic fervour I promised myself never to let the Soviets cross the 
Durand Line. I started to feel better. Fear began to give way to courage. Sitting alone as a night 
sentry on that dark, small mountain post, freezing with cold, the intensity, magnitude and 
phenomenal seriousness of the Afghan Jihad had hit me with full force. The war in Afghanistan 
was not just a war for the liberation of Afghanistan but also the last battle line for the defence of 
Pakistan. 


Few days later I was back in Peshawar. 


Listening to the news on the radio in Peshawar, I came to know that the US government had 
finally decided to provide Stinger anti-aircraft missiles to the Mujahideen in order to fight the 
Soviet Air Force. It became clear to me that the battles of Zawar and Jahadwal had changed the 
rules ofthe game in this war. The war in Afghanistan was about to swing radically in favour of the 
resistance. 


— OS 














The Enigma Unfolded 


After my first expedition to Afghanistan, I returned to Karachi by the end of April 1986. What I 
had experienced, seen and gone through in the last many weeks in Chamkani, Jalalabad and 
Paktia, had shaken my heart and soul to the core. I had undergone a transformation, becoming 
serious, silent and sober. Seeing death and brutal realities of war as well as experiencing the 
passions of romantic idealism against such impossible odds with such staggering intensity had a 
life-altering impact on me. My upbringing had already established my intellectual, spiritual and 
emotional bearings. Now my practical mission was also defined. 


Ever since I was a child, I had always passionately desired to join the Pakistan Army in the 
footsteps of my father. My psyche was programmed, and still is, to view Hindu Brahman 
Zionists as the eternal enemy of Pakistan and the Muslims. Fighting Indian Zionists to defend 
Pakistan and to settle the scores of 1947 and 1971 were fiercely passionate lifelong dreams. Jihad 
was in my blood. Both my parents had migrated from India at the time of partition through trials 
of blood, fire and sword. They had brought me up on the romantic narrations of Muslim 
warriors, stories of sacrifices at the time of creation of Pakistan and on tales of valour and heroism 
in Pakistan-India wars of '65 and '71. My father was a gunner officer during both the Pakistan- 
India wars and had amazing stories to tell to further fire our passions and love for Pakistan. My 
courageous mother, who herself is from Indian occupied Kashmir, had taught me how to fire 
weapons at the tender age of 7 years when the 1971 War was raging and my father was on the 
battlefront. She had brought me up to be a soldier of Rasul Allah 28 and Pakistan and had 
already tasked me to liberate Kashmir from the Indian yoke. Allama Iqbal and Naseem Hijazi's 
romantic, historical and passionate works had already set my emotional and intellectual 
direction. Consequently as a career, I had planned to join the Pakistan Army after getting my 
engineering degree. 


However, nothing had prepared me for the spiritual and emotional thunderbolts I had received 
in Afghanistan during my first visit. Those were the most decisive moments in the 22 years of my 
existence. My whole perception and planning for life, career, vision, mission, passion and duty 
was about to be radically and permanently transformed. I had to make life-altering decisions. I 
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had seen the desperate situation in Afghanistan. The Soviets had reached our western borders, 





threatening Pakistan's existence in the immediate short-term, emerging as the new unforeseen 
but real threat. It was obvious that before I could settle the scores with the Indians on the eastern 
theatre, the Soviets had to be pushed back from the western front in order to secure our strategic 
depth. That would mean I would have to forego my passion for a career in Pakistan Army for my 
immediate duties of defence of Pakistan as a volunteer fighter in Afghanistan alongside the 
Afghan resistance. While the ultimate passionate objective of defence of Pakistan remained 
unchanged, the war theatres and my subsequent career changed radically. I opted for 
Afghanistan. For the next few years and perhaps even to this day, this dangerous and insanely 
adventurous life was to become my new career. 


My survival during the Afghan ordeal defies logic. Realistically, I should not be alive today. 
During the course of my adventures, I had stepped into and driven across active minefields, had 
the closest shave with air raids of gunships and fighter jets, took direct tank, artillery and rocket 
fire, lost my way in hostile territories, had fallen asleep under fire almost losing my weapon, was 
nearly kidnapped by the Uzbek militia in Kabul, had been shot at point-blank range mistakenly 
by our own troops, was nearly shot down in a helicopter in Kabul and almost fell off a cliff in a 
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weird travelling accident. I had trekked across the most dangerous snow-clad mountains, narrow 
cliffs and raging rivers and slept in the open in sub-zero freezing temperatures of Badakhshan. 
Once I was even forced to drive in pitch darkness, without headlights right past an enemy post, 
unaware of the minefields while the enemy fired from all directions forcing our jeep to crash. I 
managed to survive dozens of battles and firefights where the intensity of firepower would make 
it impossible for even a bird to fly through. Not to mention the tense standoff with the Soviet 
troops across the Oxus River and the spookiest flight in a falling-apart Russian transport plane 
from Kabul to Peshawar. Every day was a struggle for survival against impossible odds, staring 
death right in the eye and miraculously surviving to live another day. 


Risk and survival is an integral part of any war, let alone a war of this magnitude. What the 
resistance lacked in weapons and technology, it made up for in raw courage, sacrifice and by 
taking death defying daring risks. For an ordinary rational man, this would be insanity pure and 
simple, especially when there was no official compulsion for us to join the resistance. It was a 
volunteer army, devoid of any career perks, pensions, benefits or medical facilities. We often had 
to spend from our own pockets and had to buy our own food and battle kits. But when perceived 
from sublime dimensions, it is this romantic insanity that creates history, carves destinies and 
achieves the unthinkable impossibilities. This is the stuff real men, mysterious legends and true 
stories are made of. Once you continue to survive, you keep on taking more risks till your fate is 
decided. Some of my finest friends and comrades died in this struggle. The mysterious all 
powerful hand of Allah is overwhelmingly dominant and places you in awe and humble 
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submission to His will and wisdom. Seeing death so often and so close at hand is truly a 
humbling experience. 


However, by no means was it an easy journey for my parents and family. While I enjoyed the 
adventures, they lived on a razor's edge each passing day. In those days, there were no cell phones, 
computers or internet facilities. Even landlines were a luxury in the tribal areas where our bases 
were established. Only postal service existed at urban centers and a letter could take about a week 
to reach its destination. I could've vanished without a trace in those killing fields, weeks or even 
months before my family would hear anything about me or receive a letter written weeks ago. I 
am truly blessed that my parents are genuinely noble and brave souls. I don't find myself 
courageous enough to let my son do to me what I did to them and they took it with such sublime 
dignity against such crushing trials and tests. 


Out of four children, I am their eldest son and all their future hopes for old age depended upon 
my pursuing a successful career. I had an elder sister and two younger brothers, the youngest 
being a special child needing constant care and attention to this day. When my father had retired 
from military service in 1977 after 30 years in uniform, I was still a child in the 7th grade. An 
honorable man that he is, he had always lived on his salary and had no income or savings once he 
retired from service except for his pension. With great difficulty and financial constraints, they 
had managed to send me to the finest engineering university in Karachi. 


By 1986, I was in the third semester and life had begun to sail somewhat smoothly, but then a 
calamity struck the family. My elder sister was diagnosed with cancer with only a few years to live. 
She eventually passed away in 1993, after a long and painful bout with the disease. It was during 
this era of shattering trials and tests that I decided to join the Afghan resistance. When I 
informed my parents of my decision, they accepted it with pride and allowed me to pursue my 
passion, duty and mission for the sake of their unshakable faith in the glory of Islam and their 
love for Pakistan and gave me full support as comrades-in-arms. During those years they had to 
tend to a terminally ill daughter and a special son, while their eldest was lost somewhere in the 
killing fields of Afghanistan. My younger brother Junaid was by their side always during these 
difficult times. He, to this day, remains the central pillar of our family. Junaid lost his loving wife 
in the Airblue plane crash on 28th July, 2010 in Islamabad. 


On my part, while I was at the battlefront, I would try to keep them informed of my welfare and 
my father would keep a keen track of battlefield developments in order to assess the risks 
involved for their son. Very few family letters from that era have survived and here I would like to 
copy two of them, which capture the true intensity, love, concerns and environment of that 
fascinating saga in the family. These letters and the memories they accompany still envelope me 
in painful nostalgia. 
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Letter written from Peshawar in 1986. Original is in Urdu. 
In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful 


Peshawar 
March 24 
Dearest Dad and Mom, 


Assalam-o-Alaikum. By the grace of Allah, I have reached back to my base this morning. 
Have met a lot of people and still have to meet many more. I hope to go to the province of 
Paktika but it seems that I may have to wait in Peshawar for 4 or 5 days. Have met a 
commander, Dr. Qasim from a region of Paktika province. May Allah protect him. He is a 
great Mujahid. Remember me in your prayers. InshaAllah shall write details later. 


Need your prayers, 


Yourson 


(Underneath, a map was drawn to show where Paktika was located in Afghanistan) 
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In April 1986, when I was in Paktia, a fierce battle for Jahadwal and Zawar was fought where I 
had met Hekmatyar. As news of the battle and the casualties began to arrive, my father became 
very anxious. He wrotea letter to Hekmatyar and also made telephonic contact with him. 


Immediate / Urgent 
April 2Áth, Evening. 


Respected brother and great Mujahid Hekmatyar Sahib, 


Assalam-o-Alaikum. Our son, great Mujahid, Zaid Zaman Hamid is with you in the Jihad. 
Through newspapers and media, we continue to get your news. We are constantly praying 
to Allah (swt) for you and for the glory of Islam. We have not received any letter from Zaid 
after the one written on the 15th. Please let us know about the welfare of Zaid 
immediately. We shall be obliged. You may send the news to your Karachi address. We shall 
collect from there. 
With respect and dua 


Your brother 
Mehmud-uz-Zaman Hamid 
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The letter never reached Hekmatyar but my father did talk to him on the phone and was relieved 
to know that his son was still alive. This was to become a routine exercise for the next 7 years. 
There is no doubt that I would not have been able to do what I did if I were not blessed with such 
parents and family. They bore the brunt themselves and backed me strongly to follow my 
passions. While the war was getting intense in the mountains and gorges of Afghanistan, our 
family was fighting its own battle against severe odds and fears but never wavered from their 
romantic dreams. 


I could not go to Paktika on this first visit in March/April 1986. But in November 1986 I 
received reports of a possible major assault on an enemy garrison in Paktika. This time I was 
determined to be there. 





University Town Peshawar guest house of Hizb-e-Islami 
was always the center of energized activity of foreign 
Mujahideen from all over the world. Young volunteers 
would come individually or in groups and were 
dispatched to various fronts on a daily basis. Returning 
groups would rest, regroup and then either proceed to 
the next battlefront or to the airport to take a flight 
home. In those days, it was actually that simple to join 
the resistance against the Soviets. Thousands of 
volunteers were pouring in from across the globe and 
meeting each other for the first time in such guest houses 
run by every Afghan Mujahid group. The synergy was | 
electrifying and passions ran high. These were the finest 





of the youth the Muslim world could present in that era: 
Ideologically driven, highly motivated, passionate about Dr. Qasim Himmat - A Hizb Commander 
Islamic ideology and burning with zeal to liberate ^ ————<“s~;7;7;3 XMTCé<CS;<S;7;7;7«;C 
Muslim lands from foreign occupation. 


Many such fine young men whom I had met in those days would never return to their homes and 
would perish in various battles in the plains and gorges of Afghanistan. Thousands of unmarked 
graves in Afghanistan and in Pakistani tribal areas and even in the refugee camps around 
Peshawar bear testimony to this heartbreaking but romantic chapter of a heroic struggle. Each 
grave has a strange and painful, heart-wrenching story to tell. The Muslim Ummah has paid a 
staggering cost and has sacrificed the salt of the earth to liberate Afghanistan. Now when I see 
Afghanistan once again under foreign occupation and sacrifices of these brave men being wasted, 
it causes my heart to bleed. I have been there and seen the cost we had to pay to reclaim our 
freedom. They were great men, so few so brave. They left their homes, families, careers and 
luxuries of modern materialistic world to choose a romantic and spiritual path of honour, 








Thousands of unmarked graves of Arab and foreign Mujahideen are dotted all over Afghanistan 


courage and chivalry. They lived with dignity and they died with honour. They were buried in far 
off lands in unmarked graves where their loved ones could never visit them. I am truly honoured 
to have been in their company when it mattered the most, to break bread with them, to fight 
alongside them and to bury a few of them, alhamdolillah. 


Indeed, right from the beginning of my first visit, I was thrilled to be in such dignified and 
honourable company and the collective energy was almost palpable enough to decisively 
convince me to choose this dangerous, passionate and adventurous path as my future career in 
life. My first visit to Chamkani battlefield was with one such group and I made many friends 
including Abu Hajir, the Iraqi whom I met later en route to Takhar as well. Khamees was a 
22-year-old, humble boy from Bahrain who was later shot through the cheeks in a battle, 
shattering his jaw and teeth. He went through major surgeries in Peshawar and was fitted with 
braces which made it impossible for him to open his mouth for weeks, only taking liquids 
through a straw. In this painful condition, he was later arrested by immigration officials in 
Karachi because his visa had expired and then he had to spend two weeks in Karachi jail before I 
could pay his fine, have him released and send him back to Bahrain. In Jalalabad, again on my 
first visit, when I was with Koochi Khan in Shalman base, I saw graves of many such Arab fighters 
buried alongside the Afghan Mujahideen, neatly lined up along the banks of Kabul River and 


also heard soul-shaking stories of their raw courage and humble backgrounds. 


Earlier, also during my first visit, I had met Sheikh Abdullah Azzam and a group of battle- 
hardened Arab and foreign fighters in North Waziristan and then met them again inside 
Afghanistan when I was there for the battle of Jahadwal. Pakistani Mujahideen were a rare 
phenomenon in such camps which were primarily represented by Arabs or foreigners. Standing 
outside a long tunnel, which was packed with fully armed, very awe-inspiring and impressive 
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Arab Mujahideen, Dr. Abdullah Azzam's first question to me, upon getting to know that I was a 
Pakistani was, “Why are Pakistanis not coming to Jihad?" “I will go back and tell them about it,” 
I replied. “No, stay here,” he responded almost in a pleading manner, “Jihad needs you.” 


Then he insisted that I have dinner with them. I so desperately wanted to stay and spend time 
with these fascinating men who had come from across the globe and had been there for years and 
were now experienced battle-hardened veterans. There was so much to learn from them about 
Jihad, its strategies, needs and the inner strengths and weaknesses of the resistance. The entire 
Muslim world and its various Islamic political movements were represented there. 


But the sun was setting fast and cloudy weather had increased the possibility of showers. I had to 
get to the mountaintop anti-aircraft post where I was to assume my duties as night sentry on the 
gun position, so I begged leave and hurried up the dusty track carrying my beloved AK-47 on my 
shoulders. It is true that students and youth from Pakistani elite and even middle class society 
were not coming in numbers for Jihad except for those few who were connected to Jamaat-e- 
Islami, but Pakistani youth from Madrassas and religious schools arrived for Jihad on a different 
axis which will be explained later. 


Later on, I did go back to Karachi ever more determined to re-group, re-organize and then come 
back to join the resistance in whatever capacity I could. It was during this first expeditionary 
visit to Afghanistan that I met Abu Ayesh and Mohemmed, who were to be my closest friends, 
buddies and comrades throughout my association with the resistance. Abu Ayesh was of 
Chechen descent and looked more like Santa Claus with a silver beard cascading down to his 
stomach and Mohemmed was a pure-blooded Irish convert, with red flowing hair testifying to 
his European lineage. Both were incredible characters, hard-headed, extremely brave, hilariously 
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Dr. Abdullah Azzam addressing a group of Arab and Afghan Mujahideen 


jovial, brilliant cameramen and photographers and were managing a Mujahideen film-making 


and photography project called "Mirror of Afghan Jihad" or MAJ. 


MAJ remained my strongest base for contributing to Afghan Jihad throughout the duration of 
my association with it. For the next seven years, together we produced hundreds of thousands of 
emotional audio and video-tapes and cassettes in multiple languages, and distributed globally 
millions of photographs, slides, posters and albums and other information material on Afghan 
resistance. Everyone who came to Peshawar from around the world picked up material produced 
by us at MAJ for distribution and spreading the message of Jihad. MAJ crew would go into 
battlefields, film and photograph live action, war, wounded, refugees and training camps and 
then the raw footage would be converted into emotional and dramatic Jihad movies with real 
footage of war. War movies were the most popular source of entertainment among millions of 
Afghan refugees in Pakistan. These were in great demand by the international media as well as 
Muslim movements. 


Afghan War was a video-cassette war, extensively covered, photographed and documented by 
international as well as Muslim sources. Mujahideen, through the help of Arab groups, used this 


medium very powerfully to generate global support, especially within che Muslim world. After 
my first meeting with Abu Ayesh and Mohemmed in April 1986, I had volunteered to be by their 
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side and they had graciously accepted. From then on, each trip I made to every battlefront in 
Afghanistan, I carried a Cannon Al and sometimes a video camera as well, documenting the 
action and then coming back to Peshawar to convert it into strong information warfare weapon 
system. Even today, my office walls are decorated with powerful pictures of war zones which I 
took with my faithful Cannon. Thousands of photographs and many video-tapes still remain in 
my personal archive, always making me emotional and nostalgic when I sit and relive that 
romantic era through them. 


Ironically no one has realized the strategic and forceful impact of these Afghan War videos and 
photographs that we at MAJ produced, on global Muslim resistance movements of that era. 
Muslim groups in Kashmir, Palestine, Chechnya, Philippines and even in Yugoslavia would 
watch these extremely emotional and motivating videos with great interest and learn the 
irregular guerilla war tactics. Not just the war tactics but the ideology was also powerfully 
communicated through these 
extremely moving productions. 
We deliberately focused on a 
strong ideological content. It was 
due to this amazing phenomenon 
that the war in Afghanistan was 
able to galvanize the entire 
Muslim world's resistance 
movements in the occupied lands. 
They started their freedom 
struggles almost simultaneously 
around 1988 after the Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan. 
During the Soviet-Afghan War, 
they were being trained physically 
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Afghan Jihad also ignited the freedom struggle in Chechnya 


in the battlefields and psychologically through our media productions. 


By 1988, I had already secretly met Yugoslav Muslims at MAJ office in University Town, 
Peshawar and they had told us of their desire to seek freedom from Communist Yugoslavia. They 
had come covertly to Afghanistan for training and to take back motivational videos for Muslims 
back home. We gave them all the Jihad material we had produced which was later smuggled into 
Communist Yugoslavia, triggering the Muslims' desire for freedom. Later in the early 90s these 
groups, which had come to Peshawar to meet us and get training, were at the forefront in the 
Balkan War when Bosnia fought to secure its freedom and liberty. Thousands of Arabs, who were 
also Afghan Jihad veterans, had joined the Bosnian War for freedom by then. 


Our MAJ associate Abu Sayyaf, originally from Chechnya, actually went back to Chechnya to 
join the resistance against the Russians and later died there in action. I am truly honoured that 
Allah blessed us to contribute our humble share in instigating these global Muslim uprisings 
against the tyranny of occupation and slavery, to reclaim the lost glory of the Ummah. 


Today, when I do my television programs and lectures on National Security and Ideology and 
fight the information war on the airwaves for the defence of Pakistan, the memories of those days 
pour in with graphic intensity. Back in the mid-80s, destiny had trained me to perform this duty 
today. Back then, we had contributed our humble share to ignite passions for freedom and 
honour across the occupied Muslim lands; today, drawing from our experience and training at 
MAJ, we at Brasstacks fight the same war for Pakistan on a larger canvas, with even higher stakes. 
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What we do today has an experience of almost 25 years sutured into it, lessons learnt the hard 
way, through sweat and blood, passing through the trials of fire and sword under impossible 
conditions in a war of liberation. It is unbelievable that a journey of this staggering magnitude 
which continues to this day, started from the humblest of origins when I, as a novice volunteer, 
walked into the Hizb guest house in Peshawar way back in March 1986. 


In November, I was back in the same guest house and was now eager to go to Paktika. 


I waited for a couple of days but could not find anyone who was interested in the Paktika front. 
The entire Afghanistan was a blazing war zone with many “hot” battle fronts and multiple 
options were available to the volunteers depending upon the time they had and the effort they 
wanted to put in. I was impatient. I insisted that I should be sent to Paktika but there was no 
transport available. Perhaps they did not want to send a full vehicle to South Waziristan for just 
one man. Recklessly naive as I was, I insisted that I would go by public transport on my own only 
if I were guided to the route. Little did I know that I had asked for serious trouble and now just 
getting to the Mujahideen base in South Waziristan would be a long, tiring and risky adventure 
on its own. South Waziristan is the wildest, most dangerous, forbidden and remote tribal area 
within the Pakistani FATA regions. The British were never able to penetrate it, let alone control it 
even when the sun never used to set on the British empire. In recent days, the most ruthless 
terrorist group TTP (Tehreek-e-Taliban Pakistan) had made the region as its base and for years 
the Pakistan Army could not penetrate the harsh regions. 


Using a public transport to get to the region was a nightmarish idea to start with. But it had its 
own comical side to it and if now I can laugh my heart out over it, back then it sent chills of panic 
down my spine. Within hours I landed in a situation which I had grossly miscalculated. 


I had never seen the region or knew anything about it. A city boy from Karachi, I could neither 
speak Pashto nor had any knowledge about the local culture. In fact, I did not even know where 
South Waziristan lay or which route should be taken; there was not a single familiar soul within 
hundreds of kilometers in the region to seek help from in case I got into trouble. I was clueless 
about the location of the Mujahideen's base. I was given a reference letter in the Peshawar guest 
house to be given to the Hizb Commander in the base in South Waziristan but it had no address, 
no number. I was verbally told to find the base somehow. 


There was no direct bus service from Peshawar to South Waziristan, so a guide was arranged with 
whom I went in a small bus to Bannu, a journey taking about 6 hours from Peshawar. Upon 
reaching Bannu around midnight, we rested in a shabby hotel till 4 a.m., when my guide 
hurriedly shoved me along with my backpack into a small waiting bus, which was to take 14 
hours to reach the village of Bagharh on Pakistan-Afghanistan border. Just before leaving the bus, 
the guide asked an old Afghan man sitting next to me to inform me about the location of Hizb-e- 
Islami base near Bagharh. Then he shook hands and left, leaving me surrounded by around 60 
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fierce looking Wazir and Mehsud tribesmen, in a rickety bus which jerked into motion soon 
after. So the journey began. 


Soon, I realized the absurdity of the situation. The bus stopped every few hundred yards to pick 
and drop passengers. After a while, the bus carried fruit crates, bicycles and even chickens and 
goats inside the cabin alongside the passengers. People kept boarding and disembarking but I 
was as good as a mute, for lack of knowledge of local language, not that anyone was interested in 
talking to me. Even though I was dressed in local clothes, my face and glasses betrayed my foreign 
origins. Many took me as an Arab but left me alone. After many hours of a back-breaking 
journey, the bus reached Wana, the last major bustling town before it would head for the border. 
My old Afghan companion had a brainwave to get down and have a cup of tea. Mindlessly, I 
agreed and disembarked with him to get to the nearby hotel, leaving my backpack in the bus. 
While I was having tea, the old man got up and asked me to wait and went to relieve himself 
somewhere behind the building. With hundreds of armed people walking and shopping all 
around, I lost my companion. He did not return for some good 20 minutes and I began to panic. 
Impulsively, I decided to get up and head for the bus and then it struck me. I had lost my bus too. 
There were dozens of buses parked on the roadside and they all seemed the same to me. In fact, I 
had failed to make a mental note of my bus when I got off neither had I registered its number and 
now could not find it within the buses parked there. I felt my guts wrenching. Fear and panic 
struck me like lightning. Frantically, I searched for my bus and the old Afghan and found neither. 
Now I was in real trouble. My backpack was in the bus too. I had very little money and was 
already contemplating spending the night on the roadside. I had never felt such a rush of panic 
even in the battlefield. Suddenly, my Afghan companion appeared from nowhere and guided me 
to the bus, which was about to leave. Now back in my seat, I tried to gather myself, feeling 
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sheepish and drained, my head bursting with migraine and my body breaking into a cold sweat, 
recovering slowly from the anxiety attack. I swore never to get off the bus again till I reached my 
destination. 


After almost 14 hours, it was just close to dusk that we were travelling across the most rugged, 
lonely, fearsome and narrow mountain passes, when my Afghan companion suddenly asked me 
to jump off the bus and pointed towards the jungle saying that Hizb-e-Islami base was in that 
direction. I got off with my backpack and the bus moved on leaving me alone on that dusty track 
in the middle of nowhere in fast receding light. This was total wilderness where an unarmed 
Karachi kid was standing alone in the most inhospitable terrain and hostile land with thousands 
of armed men, gangs and militant groups lurking in the area. Within minutes it would be totally 
dark and then I would be in real trouble. I decided to move fast. My second panic attack within a 
span ofa few hours was setting in equally rapidly. 


The direction, in which the old Afghan had pointed, lay an unfathomable jungle. I decided to 
venture into it away from the road. After walking for about 15 minutes, I found nothing but 
more jungle and more darkness and more panic. It was nearly dark now. I knew I would be in a 
serious life-threatening situation if I did not find the base within minutes. It was freezing cold in 
South Waziristan in November but I was again sweating feverishly. The wind hauntingly howled 
and my stomach churned again. But I did not dare to stop and kept moving, hoping to find the 


signs ofa Mujahideen base. 
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It is difficult to express and explain the feelings of bliss and gratitude that I felt when suddenly I 
saw a flag with a typical Mujahideen insignia on it fluttering on a huge gate marking the entry to 
the base. If I had not seen it then, the total darkness, which had already enshrouded the region, 
would have made it utterly impossible for me to find it. It was hidden and camouflaged by trees 
and bushes to prevent hostile aircraft from spotting it. The camouflage was so perfect that even 
from ground I could not find it till I had arrived right at the gate. Upon reaching the gate, I just 
stood there silently, trying to recover my breathing and calm my nerves. I had not met anyone yet 
but I did not care. I was close to collapsing but sanity got the better of me. I decided to move in 
and introduce myself. 


Later, sitting in a mud house around a warm fire, after a delicious but simple dinner, I reflected 
on the events of the day. It all seemed like a bad dream. I was drained physically and mentally 
from the extreme roller-coaster stress. I learnt my most valuable lessons that day. In a childish 
reverie, I now recall the lesson, Mufasa, the lion gives to his cub son Simba, in the famous 
animated film, The Lion King. The shattering journey and its incidents taught me, “We should 
be brave only when we have to be. Being brave does not mean we should go looking for trouble." 
In my youthful desire, impulsiveness and eagerness to be on the battlefront, I had thrown 
caution to the winds and had taken totally unnecessary risks and troubles, which could have cost 
me my life due to sheer stupidity. Afghanistan was not a forgiving land. Mistakes were punished 
severely here. There was no margin for error. Never again did I travel into Afghanistan without 
local escort nor got too impulsive to go looking for trouble. Patience is a treasured virtue, I learnt. 
There is a very fine line between courage and recklessness, it dawned on me. Always carry a torch 
and keep your backpack light, the lessons were learnt the hard way. 


Ithen remembered the word of advice from the veterans: “It's good to die for a great cause but it's 
even greater to live for it." In the next many years of my association with Afghan Jihad, I took 
many death defying risks but never recklessly, impulsively or impatiently. Risks were calculated 
and were taken because they had to be taken and when there was no alternate option. When 
there was an option, we preferred the safer route to live to fight another day. 


That night when I went to sleep, I was a different man from the one who had started the journey 
from Peshawar. Afghan Jihad was also a crash course in sobriety. 


The next day, we drove into Afghanistan from the last Pakistani border town of Angoor Adda, to 


the province of Paktika where Hizb-e-Islami Commander Khalid Farooqi awaited our arrival. I 
was finally on the front line once again. 


$< 








The Chilghoza Grove 


It was November 1986. I began my early morning bumpy ride in an open back, Toyota pickup 
truck from the border village of Angoor Adda in South Waziristan, into the Paktika province of 
Afghanistan. Our destination was the rear headquarters of Commander Khalid Farooqi of Hizb- 
e-Islami. Being a guest, I was given a preferential treatment and got my seat next to the driver. All 
other men, weapons and supplies were loaded in the back of the truck. Winter had started to set 
in and there was a biting edge in the morning breeze. I was comparatively comfortable in the 
cabin but the men at the back were already feeling the slicing cold; the realization made me feel 
thankful at being treated as a guest. I had already received my AK-47 from the base and now held 
my weapon tightly as we jerked through our treacherous journey. 


Entering the killing fields of Afghanistan was always a sobering experience. As always, the rush of 
adrenaline and excitement caused a quivering sensation deep inside me. In the shining morning 
sun, our pickup truck was driving fast into the open plains. Getting caught in the open by Soviet 
gunship helicopters was not the desired option and our route was also under the observation of 
the Communist Army posts, dotted at various locations. Around eight, fully armed, tough men 
were in the truck, silent but observing the sky and the plains for possible threats. I have to 
confess, my heart was pounding faster than usual. This sudden change of mood and atmosphere 
was sharply visible even amongst the Afghans in our truck. Just a few minutes earlier, the group 
was jovial, laughing and in a light mood while in their camp in Pakistan. Crossing the border into 
the front lines had affected them as well. Now they were serious and sharp-eyed, anticipating the 
unexpected. 


The region of Paktika was mountainous but had wide valleys, almost turning into plains at many 
locations. This entry point from Pakistan into Afghanistan was an important staging area and a 
logistical route for the resistance for Eastern and Central theatres and was therefore, hotly 
contested by both, the resistance and the Soviets. Soviet planes and helicopters would regularly 
bomb Angoor Adda and the routes coming into Afghanistan from it. Urgoon was the major 
town in the region under the control of the Kabul regime and the plains had many strong and 
fortified mini garrisons and posts, not just in the valleys but also on many deeper mountain 
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ridges, which they could hold. The front 
line posts were all manned by the Afghan 
Communist Army, with tanks and artillery, 
while the Soviets provided them air cover 
through their fearsome Mi-24 gunships and 
MiG bombers. Enemy spotter planes for 
spying and observation would regularly fly 
high, keeping a close eye on all Mujahideen 
movement from Pakistan into the eastern 
regions. In those days, unmanned aerial 
vehicles (UAVs) or Drones were not around 
and the Soviets relied upon small planes for 





spying and observation. 


The Mujahideen, on the other hand, were based in small camps inside Afghanistan, with their 
backs towards Pakistan, dug into the foothills or on the mountain slopes and ridges overlooking 
the plains. Often the Afghan Army would make advances towards the foothills and ridges and 
would be met with fierce resistance from the Mujahideen. The ridges overlooking the plains and 
the passages into Afghanistan were prized targets and bitterly contested. The Soviet and 
Communist Army objectives were to block these routes and dislocate the resistance. The 
Mujahideen were determined to hold their ground and keep the supply routes open. If these 
routes were to be blocked by the Soviets, the entire resistance in the Eastern and even Central 
Afghanistan would be choked. The stakes were extremely high for both the warring factions and 
this region was under severe pressure since the beginning ofthe war in 1979. 


The Communist Army would also set up ambushes on the Mujahideen trails and convoys, 
planting landmines to block the convoys and then attacking briefly, before withdrawing into 
their fortified posts. Here it was purely post-warfare but with regular bouts of fierce clashes in the 
open after which both sides would withdraw into their fortresses and hideouts. On their part, the 
Mujahideen would also plant landmines on the 
roads and routes between various posts and 
used to raid the garrisons and posts to capture 
them. Due to the lack of any air support or 
ability to shoot down the Soviet aircraft, the 
Mujahideen could not stay in the plains for 
longand had to retreat quickly into the safety of 
the mountains, else they would be made 
minced meat by the Soviet air power. 


With their bases and lairs hidden in the safety 


of the mountains, the Mujahideen landmines 
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and fire was a constant nuisance for the Communists' military convoys and posts, often irritating 
and provoking them enough into launching a major offensive towards the hills and ridges in 
order to dislodge the Mujahideen dug in there. 


The entire population of the region had migrated towards Pakistan, leaving their homes, lands 
and dry fruit orchards behind; thus creating a haunted aura about the whole region with 
thousands of houses and villages dotting the slopes and plains but not a soul within. One would 
get an eerie feeling walking through them. Now only the resistance or the occupation forces and 
their allies fought bitter battles within these villages and plains. 


For the resistance, it was an exciting yet unforgiving life, full of all the ingredients of a brutally 
ruthless, real life action packed suspense thriller, with zero margin for error. The beautiful land 
was now the most cruel and savage territory. I was indeed mesmerized by the beauty of the 
countryside already, but was also well aware of the threats and dangers that lurked all around. 
"Only yesterday there was an air attack on this road on one of our trucks," the driver broke the 
news, making me a touch more anxious than I already was. “So...what happened to the 
Mujahideen?" I asked, pretending not to be moved by the possibility of a similar scenario being 
repeated for us as well. I also wanted to calculate the risk factor for our own survival. 
"MashaAllah, they all became Shaheeds. May Allah accept their sacrifice," he said in a casual 
manner, with his right index finger pointing towards the sky followed by a gesture of a prayer for 
them. I tried pretending to be unmoved, nodding my head in agreement, but acutely aware of a 
little knot forming in my stomach and a lump rising in my throat. With my eyes now firmly fixed 
on the sky, we had no further conversation for the next one hour till we finally reached the base 
camp of Commander Khalid Farooqi. 
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I instantly liked him and felt that he was 
pleased to see me as well. Seated in a warm 
mud house, on a cotton mattress over 
Afghan carpets, dressed in the traditional 
Shalwar Kameez suit, Commander Khalid 
Farooqi was a burly Pashtun, with a thick 
beard and a pleasant face, clad in a large 
brown turban and a gun belt holding a 
holster with a Tokarov Pistol and a row of 
rounds shining on his chest. Two pens 
flashed their caps in his breast pocket and a | 
couple of handheld walkie-talkie units lay 
close by. 


In the Afghan society in those days and 
perhaps even today, little things signify huge 
messages. In a country where literacy rate 
was in single digits, a pen in the breast pocket 
was a proud sign of a literate man; two pens 
meant a very educated man and three 
perhaps were only reserved for Nobel 
laureates! Pistol gun belts, reading glasses, 





pens, walkie-talkies, binoculars and a pickup ™ = 
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truck with a driver were respected signs of a Wy 
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real commander. Junior warriors would compete to have any of these 


be 


trophies and display them with pride, as these drew admiration and 
respect from the fighters and the community alike. Khalid possessed 
everything that signified a Commander or Qomandan in local 
dialect. 


I was exceptionally eager to have a detailed discussion with Khalid. It 
was incredible that while I was just 22 years of age and fresh on the 
battlefront with only my fourth expedition since March, my 
perceptions had become acutely alive to the global geo-politics and 





, a local dynamics of the resistance. I was observing, noting and 
Khalid Farooqi i a ! B . M 

analyzing the war and its direction, implications and fallout. The 
role of the present day superpowers the political developments, strengths and weakness of the 
resistance as well as the Soviets and the role of contemporary Muslim world were of great interest 
to me in the light of the global history of former Muslim resistance movements. History of the 
Muslim warriors, conquests, defeats and the wars of resistance had been my passionate subjects 
always. I was sadly aware that since the last 250 years Muslims had not won a single war of 
resistance against the dominant occupation forces from the West. Muslims were passionate 


resistance fighters but had always lost the wars despite decades of resistance. The statistics were 


frightful. 


The tide of history in the past few centuries had been against Muslim resistance wars. Siraj-ud- 
Daula and Tipu Sultan lost to the British in 1757 and 1799 respectively. The War of 
Independence of India was lost in 
1857. Imam Shamil in Chechnya lost 
to the Russians in 1861. Central 
Asian States of Samarkand, Bokhara 
and Tashqand were also lost to the 
Russians during the same era in the 
late 19th century. The Ottoman 


Empire was dismembered in the post , 1 \ KAZAKSTA NET 
. \ \ 
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world war period. Umar Mukhtar in al os | 
Libya lost to the Italians in 1931, | S 
Palestinians lost to the Jews in 1948 
and Kashmiris lost their freedom in 
1947. Even as a child, in the books of 
Naseem Hijazi, I had read about the 
treachery and betrayals within the 
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crises. I was also aware of the political and diplomatic blunders which had caused the Muslim 
military advantage to collapse on so many occasions. The Muslim experience with the Russians 
was particularly painful, considering the last 400 years of debacles since the Russian empire 
started to roll down from Moscow, overrunning the Muslim state of Tataristan in times of Ivan 
the Terrible and Peter the 'not so' Great, in the 16th and 17th centuries, sweeping through the 
entire Caucasus region and the then Central Asia in the 19th century and finally rolling into 
Afghanistan in 1979. Before this time the Russians had not been defeated by any Muslim 
resistance group despite their heroic sacrifices throughout the centuries. I was eager to know if 
the Afghan resistance would also meet the same fate or whether this time destiny had other plans 
in store? Why this time it would be different, if it were to be, from the sad and tragic historical 
experience of the Muslim resistance wars in the past? 


These were critical questions itching for answers. My heart, mind and soul had been ignited into 
passionate and serious ponderings and readings since my first interaction with the resistance 
forces just a few months back to search for the answers. Within my heart, I was determined to 
play my role in proving history wrong this time. Whatever I had witnessed by this time had 
shown me that the Afghan resistance leadership was yet again hopelessly short of vision, courage 
and wisdom to play a decisive role on the global canvas. The real fears were that the gains made 
on the battlefield, through staggering sacrifices of over a million people thus far, and the 
atrocious reality of dislocating over 5 million Afghans, would ultimately be lost on the 
negotiating table, when the major power players of the world would achieve their objectives in 
this new Great Game. The Afghan resistance was hopelessly divided politically as well as 
militarily, though the presence of a common Soviet threat had maintained some semblance ofa 
unified resistance front. 


Little had I known at that time that these passionate pursuits for answers to the complex 
questions haunting the Afghan resistance were training me to become a Security and Defence 
Analyst in the later years. Today, after nearly 25 years, when I run my own Security and Threat 
Analysis think tank, addressing the same security and political issues which were once haunting 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, gives a feeling of déjà vu. Now, in retrospect, I can see that nature 
herself had conspired to turn a young engineering student into something he could never have 
become otherwise. While thousands of young volunteers came and participated in the Jihad at 
that time, their role remained focused on pursuits of their passion or duties. Some were plain foot 
soldiers, some doctors, some engineers, some educationists and others media managers. They 
did their duty with courage, passion and honour. Some died in the battlefields and some went 
back to their lands with great stories of courage, passion and valour. When the history of Afghan 
resistance will be written, such honourable men will be remembered with respect. Many greater 
men will remain unsung, unknown. They were the best this Muslim Ummah could produce at 
that time. When there was total darkness and the Ummah was directionless, with Muslim lands 
under siege and occupation, they sacrificed their families, homes, careers and wealth to live and 
die by the sword for a noble cause they so passionately believed in. They were the true salt of the 
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earth. They gave their best and InshaAllah have received the ultimate reward from their Creator. 


It was at the very onset of my Afghan adventures that I had started to realize that perhaps 
Allah (swt) had destined my humble role to be more encompassing, far reaching and on a higher 
plain, than the rest of my comrades-in-arms. Allah had created such circumstances that I was 
given the exposure and the experience the others never had. I was thrust into certain 
circumstances that the others could not even dream of. I had interacted with the leaders at all 
levels and was shown what the others perhaps overlooked. I was protected and guarded even in 
the face of death as if angels had been appointed to pull me through against all odds. I could see 
and feel dangers being diverted when I would pursue them knowingly or unknowingly and 
sometimes even foolishly. On the very private and personal level, the Afghan occurrence was 
truly a mystical experience for me. There were forces operating on plains which were beyond 
intellect, beyond experience and beyond any logic. They could be felt but not explained and they 
were affecting me profoundly from a sublime, transcendent level. I take no credit for all these 
blessings for I know how vulnerable I was on those battle fronts and how totally dependent upon 
divine mercy. 





Now, I was seated in front of Khalid Farooqi and wanted to pick his brains on the issues that were 
making me uncomfortable. We had a detailed discussion on all these issues. He was candid, open 
and frank. Even now I get an eerie, nostalgic feeling pondering over the fact that the critical issues 
raised and discussed on the Sarobi base that day, actually came back to haunt the resistance a few 
years later and degenerated the Jihad into a ruthless civil war, leading up to another foreign 
invasion and occupation of the country in 2001. Khalid Farooqi and for that matter all 
Mujahideen leadership, collapsed when the time for closure came after years of bitter war and 
resistance. Though they succeeded in reversing the tide of history at least on this count that the 
Soviet empire was forced to roll-back from a Muslim land for the first time in many centuries and 
the Afghan Jihad became the first organized Muslim resistance to defeat a superpower of the 
time. These are great achievements no doubt, but greater and more honourable heights could 
have been reached had the Afghan leadership been taller in stature and sharper in vision and 
spirituality. In November 1986, as a 22-year-old novice into the war, Allah had shown me the 
painful shapes ofthings to come. 


My diary had saved some of the questions I had written for him, though our discussion revolved 
around tactical, battlefield operations in the theatre under his command. From the government 
in exile to the role of Geneva talks, to the unity within the Afghans, to the role of the UNO and 
OIC, as well as disputes within the Afghan resistance came under discussion. 


As per the fears raised by me back then, a couple of years later, the Afghan cause was sold in the 
Geneva Accord after the Soviet withdrawal and the Afghans were abandoned by the US, the UN 
as well as the OIC, leaving them to fight a bitter war within themselves and against the last 
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remains of the Communist Army of Najeebullah. Afghan Mujahideen could not form a 
government in exile after the Soviet withdrawal, nor could they capture any major city, which 
would have acted as their new Capital. The bloody and failed battle of Jalalabad in 1989 doomed 
all hopes of a Mujahideen government and thus till 1992 Najeebullah held his ground, till he was 
finally overrun by the alliance of Tajiks, Uzbeks and Hazaras, threatening the Pashtuns of being 
sidelined in the new power struggle. A bitter civil war with the Pashtuns ensued, which later, in 
1996 invited the Pashtun Taliban and then the Americans in 2001, as allies to the non-Pashtuns, 
who had by now formed their own military coalition of Northern Alliance. The Afghans have not 
seen peace ever since. In 1986, when I, as a youngster, could foresee this tragic end in the making, 
it is strange how the major power players in the world, Pakistan or among the Afghan 
Mujahideen leadership, could not see it coming. Perhaps they saw it and it was also a part of the 
plan not to give any closure to the Afghan resistance after the Soviet withdrawal and to create the 
chaos we see today in order to create circumstances for the American invasion in the 21st century. 


Back in Sarobi camp, my diary entry had these painful points and questions noted down: 


Government in exile. 

Air defence systems against new black jet used by the Red Army. 

Coordination, cooperation between different Hizbs. 

Mujahideen membership of OIC and UNO. 

What do the Mujahideen require and expect from the Islamic world? What is your call 


UV mcs Dr 


to the Islamic world? 

6. Any chances of Soviet pullout and political solution? Is Jihad the only way? Any 
optimism regarding the Geneva talks? 

Ve In Afghanistan, Russians are working on a mass program of intellectual revolution and 
nearly twenty five thousand children are taken to Russia for education. How do you 
think you will tackle this problem as it can tremendously affect the future of free 
Afghanistan? 


At the tactical level, the needs and requirements of the Mujahideen had already been written by 
me and shown to Khalid. He approved of them as well. It was shocking for me to see that the 
resistance was paying with blood for equipment, which could have been easily procured off the 
shelfand used in making life comfortable for the resistance, both in transit and in the battlefield. 
It was even stranger that such a ragtag army was nailing down the mighty Soviet Army, for which 
NATO had spent billions of dollars to counter. Winter had almost set in and I was seeing men 
without socks, without gloves, without backpacks to carry their stuff into the mountains. The 
wounded were carried in cloth sheets, as there was no concept of field stretchers. Hardly anyone 
carried water bottles or tied military belts around their waists to hold bottles or knives, for none 
were available despite the desperate need for these most basic items. For lack of ear guards, the 
ears of the Mujahideen would bleed, as their shoulder-fired RPG launchers or recoilless rifles 
would be held uncomfortably close to the ears for multiple fires. For absence of rangefinders, 
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many precious rockets or shells would be wasted in trying to find the range of the target through 
trial and error, which would not only waste ammunition and alert the enemy, killing the 
advantage of surprise, but would also give away the friendly position, which would then receive 
hostile fire causing casualties. Binoculars were rare even at the front line posts. Even on my very 
first visit, I could see the absence of this most basic but vital battlefield equipment, but those 
providing billions of dollars of weapons and ammunition somehow failed to notice this. Later 
when I was back in Pakistan, we created a supply line of this equipment for the fronts sending in 
thousands of such needed items and units, though considering the size of the resistance and the 
need, our entire effort was justa drop in the ocean. 


In this aspect, my diary entry reads: 
Requirements of the Mujahideen 


Rangefinders 
Ear guards 
Binoculars 
Stretchers 
Belts 
Backpacks 
Gloves 


Socks 
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I spent a day with Khalid on his base, asking questions and mixing with the resistance to get the 
feel of the battlefield. The Mujahideen were preparing for a major attack on a post before 
snowfall and the onset of winter which would slow down the operations. Khalid wanted me to 
stay close to him but I insisted on going to the forward attacking base. I could sense the same 
protective care in him which I had felt in Koochi Khan in March, at Jalalabad, when I insisted on 
going in the open assault and he wanted me to stay close to him, near the recoilless rifle. Finally, I 
had my way and Khalid reluctantly allowed me to move to the forward base and handed me over 
to Dr. Awwal Jan, the front line operational commander of the Sarobi front for Hizb-e-Islami. 


My diary recalls these very nostalgic moments when I had moved to the forward location: 


“19th November 86: It's my fifth day with the Mujahideen Sarobi in Paktika. Preparing for days 
for a big action. Commander Khalid is leading the Mujahideen united front against one strong 
govt. post. Attack would be in a few days and preparations are underway for the big show. 


I had good sittings with Khalid. He is a fine Mujahid with good tactical sense. During the 
attack he wanted me to stay at the ack-ack guns, being used in anti-personnel role against the 
government post, but I want to go with the Mujahideen in the open assault. Let's see what 
Allah has for me. Still have few days to go for that. 


I am thoroughly enjoying the feeling of spiritual purity only reserved for the battlefronts. 
May Allah accept our humble effort and bless us and the Jihad with His help and pleasure. 
(Ameen)" 


Dr. Awwal Jan was a very pleasant, tall and firmly built man in his mid 40s. We both took instant 
liking to each other, and from here onward, he would play the role of my mentor and guardian 
angel. From the rear base of Khalid, we drove next to the foothills, further into the mountains 
overlooking the plains towards Urgoon. It was here that in a narrow ravine, the Mujahideen, 
under the command of Awwal Jan, had their base hidden deep in the jungle under the 
overhanging peaks. Consisting of few grey tents and dugouts on the mountain slopes, it was an 
ideal defensive position and almost totally camouflaged from the air. A small stream of ice-cold 
water ran right through the narrow canyon housing the base. Trees of special pine nuts, called 
Chilghozas grew in thousands, laden with ripened fruit. In Pakistan one could only dream of 
having chilghozas due to their high cost, but here we were based in their jungle. Throughout my 
life before or since, I have not eaten so many chilghozas as I did in those few days with the 
Mujahideen of Sarobi. There I also tasted the true flavour of another kind: Dr. Awwal Jan taught 
me Pashto, which I noted down in my faithful little diary. 


The base consisted of about 40 Mujahideen, who were basically at a screening position to give 
time to rear bases in order to prepare and respond in case any attack came from the enemy posts, 
and were also serving as fighting and reconnaissance patrols for area dominance and surveying in 
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Soviet War on the Afghan nation — the landmines and the victims 


the region. Each day the fighting patrols would leave the camp and would look for enemy 
movements, ambush opportunities, battlefield reconnaissance and mine clearing operations. It 
was exciting work and excellent education for me, very necessary for training and orientation of 
the guerrilla war tactics. 


Dr. Awwal was a trained minesweeper as well. Every day he carried a long mine detector in his 
hand, followed by his men including me, and would go to clear landmines from the posts and 
passages, which were planted by the enemy. Enemy scouts would deliberately plant mines inside 
empty Mujahideen foxholes and trenches on the ridges, making it extremely dangerous to step 
into trenches without sweeping them first. Once in my naivety, during a patrol, I moved ahead of 
thegroup and tried to enter a small foxhole on the ridge overlooking the plains. If Awwal Jan had 
not shouted in time to warn me, I would have lost a leg for sure. He pulled me back, swept the 
ground inches away from me, with his minesweeper. His headphones made small beeping 
sounds which only he could hear, but the expression on his face showed that he had found 
something. Circling the round metal disc over the suspected area, he asked one of his men to dig 
out the mine. Using a bayonet to prod the earth surface lightly, he found the deadly trap, 
removed the dirt from it carefully, and then lifted it from the base using the blade of the knife. It 
was for the first time that I witnessed a live mine being taken out from the land, a spot I had 
almost stepped on. A shiver of chill went through my spine. I was red with sheepish 
embarrassment. Very carefully, Awwal Jan unscrewed a small bolt on the side of the mine and 
jerked it slightly, bending it sideways. A small fuse-like detonator fell out. He put the bolt back 
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and then pressed the top of the mine with both hands; it made a small "clicking" sound. Now the 
mine was safe. If the detonator had not been taken out and I had stepped on the mine, it would 
have blown away my leg. He looked at me kindly, not saying a word but performing the whole 
operation right in front of me, to teach the invaluable lesson once again without saying it — 


stupid men don t last long! 


In later years, I had more close shaves with 
landmines in every region of the country. It is 
nothing short of a miracle that I am alive today 
after so many close encounters with these elusive 
and deadly foes. It was due to the threat of these 
weapons that the Mujahideen had developed the 
practice of single file marching in the suspicious 
zones. Each man would step into the footmarks of 
the one ahead of him in order to avoid making 
contact with unsafe ground. The first man of the 
column was always at risk and had to be the 
bravest. That day, we pulled many more mines 





from trenches and foxholes. The Mujahideen were 
preparing for a major offensive and clearing the 
area was necessary. These patrols were invaluable in battlefield orientation and survival tactics. I 
was relishing every moment of these, under the patronage of Dr. Awwal Jan. 


A Hizb camera team from Peshawar also arrived which intended to film the entire operation. 
Daud was the chief cameraman. He had a passion for his work. A young, sober man of medium 
height, in his mid 20s; we became instant friends. We talked about each other's lives, passions 
and ambitions. We promised to meet again in Peshawar when I would return. I noticed two pens 
in his breast pocket! 


That night I had insisted upon being given the night sentry duties. My turn of guard was near 
dawn and by the time I completed two hours of my duty on the hill, it was daybreak. Days started 
early on those fronts. Everyone was awake, leisurely and casual. Some were busy in preparing 
breakfast and others trying to snuggle back into their sleeping bags after prayers. It was a 
beautiful cold morning and hardly anything signaled the bloody adventure that was about to hit 
us like a thunderbolt. 


Around 7 o'clock in the morning, a young man came rushing in through the narrow gorge, 
which housed our base. He was one of the Mujahideen from a nearby similar camp. He was 
breathless and in obvious panic. He charged into our tent where about 20 Mujahideen had 
gathered in and around, and made a loud announcement in Pashto, “Askar Raghley" The enemy 
troops have arrived. He then quickly delivered the rest of the message that the enemy had 








attacked at dawn and was rapidly gaining ground towards the foothills, backed by tanks and the 


infantry. 


What happened after that was even more stunning for me. For a second, the listening crowd 
remained dead silent and frozen to allow the messenger to complete his message. Then suddenly, 
the casual, leisurely crowd exploded into an electrifying flurry of battle preparations. While 
everyone prepared to get their gear for moving out to face the enemy, I just watched in amazed 
silence. In less than five minutes of receiving the news, the first batch of guerillas had already 
geared up and left for the battle! The sheer pace and the flawless efficiency, with which these 
seemingly carefree, sleepy young men were transformed into hard-core war machines, would put 
any professional army to shame. Even the most highly trained Special Forces of any country 
could not have moved out as quickly as they did on that particular day. 


One young man who led the first batch out was Baryaley. He shouted at everyone to follow him 
and those who were ready were led by him into the battle. He had the courage, the flair and the 
initiative. I could see a leader in him. I still see him in my mind's eye, moving rapidly and then 
stopping briefly to turn around and making a "follow me" gesture. The image is permanently 
etched in my memory. 


I waited, observed and then left with Dr. Awwal Jan, who was delayed because he was busy 
opening the boxes and distributing the ammunition. Once all were fully armed, he too left with 
about 20 remaining men including myself. We marched through the narrow gorge at a fast pace 
and advanced forward towards the foothills. The excitement was razor sharp. We could hear 
fierce gunfire at close range, signaling that the fight was already hot and close. Daud also had left 
earlier with an advance group. 


We reached a Y-junction within the gorge. I could see that Awwal Jan did not want me to go with 

















him to the front. Already the sounds of gunfire 
had become rapid and loud. His guardian angel 
mode had been switched on. He ordered me to 
turn right, climb the hills and get on to the high 
ridges along with 10 older men, who he thought 
would find it difficult to keep pace on the deadly 
mountainous tracks. We were told to hold the 
ridge. I wanted to go with him and so I insisted. 
He paused, looked at me, and I saw a painful smile 
on his face. He glanced back where his 
Mujahideen were charging fast and then turned 
towards me with a silent but firm plea, "You are 
holding me back. Please go!" I could clearly see the 
| love, care and concern on his face as well as the 
desperation to go with his men, but he wanted to 
make sure that I would be away from harm's way. I 
decided to obey him and turned right. A relieved 
Awwal Jan turned left and charged down the valley 
to join his men. I climbed and reached the ridge. 
S. There, lying on my belly, I lifted my head to see the 





battle in the valley below. It was an awesome and 
d formidable sight. 


The mountain foothills as well as the entire valley plains were within the range of my view, clear 
as a picture, in the early morning sunshine. I was at an ideal position to observe the tactics of the 
battle. In the plains right in front of me, was a column of enemy tanks pointing their guns 
straight at us and advancing towards the mountains. They were about 2 kilometers away. I could 
see the enemy infantry following them too. On my left towards the foothills, the Mujahideen 
were seen breaking out from the mountain slopes and moving into the plains. It was going to bea 
face-to-face infantry battle now. 


Suddenly I saw a huge flash above the tank and before I could react to it, a tank shell flew just a 
few meters over our heads with a massive, whistling “whoosh”, and crashed with a cracking, 
thunderous explosion in the mountain side just behind me. God! That was scary! It had shaken 
me completely. The tanks were now taking direct aim at the very ridge I was lying in but I had 
learned something as well. The flash on the tank would signal a fire and we would quickly slide 
backwards into the safety of the ridge slope. The shell would fly over our heads and hit the 
mountain behind us and then we would rise again to see the action. It was naive of us to think that 
a few feet of ridge would protect us against a direct, high explosive or armoured piercing tank 
shell. If the ridge edge had taken a direct hit, it would have blown us all into oblivion. At least a 
dozen shells were fired at us but all went meters above our heads and missed the ridge slopes. 




















It was around noon and the battle had been raging for a few hours. I could see that it had come to 


a stall with neither side making advances but the firing continued. Suddenly I heard a huge 
explosion, which once again shook us all, but somehow, something was different. There was no 
flash of the tank barrel, so what could have caused this explosion? Then we saw a plume of thick 
black smoke emerging from under the leading tank. The tank was smoking heavily and had 
come to a stop. It had either hit a Mujahideen anti-tank mine or was hit by a recoilless rifle or 
RPG, which had broken its tracks, grinding it to a halt. Once we realized that it was 
incapacitated, we were ecstatic. Screaming "Nara-e- Takbeer"at the top of our voices, I felt a deep 
personal satisfaction at getting back at this particular tank. This was the one that had fired the 
maximum number of shells at us. Served it right. It was personal now. 


Moments later, we heard another similar bang and another plume of smoke rose from the tank 
behind the first, wounded one. The second tank had come closer to the first one to tug and drag 
it away from the battlefield. The rescue tank itself struck a landmine and was also incapacitated. 
We were now truly delirious, screaming our hearts out with excitement. With two tanks 
damaged and abandoned, the enemy attack began to fizzle out and the remaining tanks and 
armoured cars began a slow withdrawal, allowing the Mujahideen to advance a little further. 
Then tragedy struck. 


The Mujahideen were using 14.5mm and 12.7mm anti-aircraft guns positioned in the 
mountains, in anti-personnel role in this battle. These guns were also firing on the enemy tanks 
and armoured cars in the valley, from around 2 kilometers away. One Mujahid had advanced 
forward and was able to climb the abandoned wounded tank and had turned its 7.62mm Grinov 
machine gun around to fire at the retreating enemy. This was an act of mad bravery and raw 
courage. The Mujahideen anti-aircraft gunners with 12.7mm guns were far on the mountain 
ridges and could not tell the difference between the government soldier in uniform and the 


Mujahid on top ofthe tank. They zeroed on the tank and fired, killing the Mujahid. 
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At night, when we were all safely back at the base, I was shattered to know that the killed Mujahid 


was none other than Baryaley. 


There was more sad news to come: Daud had been wounded as well. A mortar shell had landed 
near him while he was filming the action wounding him critically. He was taken out towards 


Pakistan and no one knew about his condition. 
My diary records the day's events in these words: 


20th November 86: pa > Di 
Today, we had a long action day in actual battle. The enemy attacked us in the morning but 
by the grace of Allah, the Mujahideen were able to beat off the attack. It was a full day's 
action with heavy casualties to the enemy both in men and equipment, the Mujahideen gave 
one Shaheed and two wounded. One of the wounded is my friend Daud. I have not seen 
him after his injury but I am told he is serious. May Allah accept his effort in His way. He 
was a member of the camera team, which had come from Peshawar to film the Jihad. I only 
participated in watching the whole action and seeing the miracles in the Jihad. The enemy 
was very far from my post to fire upon, but by the grace of Allah I had a good view of the 
live action, something that plays an important role in the training of a soldier. We thank 
Allah for His mercy upon His humble servants. All praises are for Him, the Greatest, the 


Almighty." 
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I was glad to see Dr. Awwal Jan safely back. He was dusty and tired but very happy. He was a 
graceful man and showed emotions with a flair of dignity. I could see that he was happy to see me 
safe as well. At night, after everyone had had a warm meal, there were a thousand stories to tell 
over the hot cups of Afghan Chai. Each man excitedly narrated his tales around the warm 
campfire in the bitter cold. 


The fact that there were no enemy aircraft deployed on that day was surprising for me. The 
Mujahideen had come out in the open to confront the advancing Afghan Army. We too were 
highly exposed on the ridges. It was easy picking for the Soviet Air Force, but they did not show 
up. The reports ofa proposed Mujahideen attack on the nearby post had reached the enemy too. 
They had launched this attack to throw the Mujahideen off guard and to disrupt their attack 
plans. It was clear that the enemy did not want to capture territory nor came with a determined 
plan to push the Mujahideen back. It was a pre-emptive strike in order to cause panic and 
confusion, in which they failed, and incurred severe losses in the process. 


At night when I went into my sleeping bag in the tent, I pondered over the day's events. It was a 
massive educational process for me witnessing the entire battle in a kaleidoscopic sequence and 
in understanding the tactics of the war being fought. It was often said within the Mujahideen 
ranks that the Afghan Army were cowards and that they would not fight well in a battle. There 
was a general tendency within the resistance and even within the Arabs and Pakistanis to rubbish 
the government Army. I saw the Afghan Army fight that day, and they had fought well. They 
came out of their fortresses and into the open. They took the war to the Mujahideen without the 
Soviet support and without any air cover. They fought a bitter battle all day and then withdrew 
by the evening, after giving a dawn surprise to the resistance. I began to take the Afghan Army 
seriously. The Communist Army comprised of Afghans as well, and all Afghans are natural born 
fighters, irrespective of their religious beliefs or ethnic distribution. In the later years this fact was 
proven beyond doubt. After the Soviet withdrawal in 1989, the Afghan Communist Army held 
their ground on their own for almost 4 years against the combined might of all the Mujahideen 
groups. This underestimation of the Afghan Army caused many debacles in the years to come, 
the biggest one being the defeat of the Mujahideen at the hands of the Afghan Army at Jalalabad 
in 1989. I was there too and experienced their tenacity first hand once again. 


Two days later, while we were preparing for our attack on the Afghan Army post, I received the 
very sad news — Daud had died too! 
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Angels and Demons 


The Paktika battlefront led by Hizb Commander Khalid Farooqi was bursting with hyper 
excitement in preparation for the upcoming battle. After the last engagement just a few days 
earlier, in which the enemy had brought the battle to the Mujahideen, taking them by total 
surprise, costing us the precious lives of Baryaley and Daud, there prevailed a seething sense of 
anger and a desire for revenge. Everyone in the camp was hurt deeply over their Shahadat. The 
Communist Army had gotten the wind of this planned Mujahideen assault and had launched 
an invasion to thwart this attack. However, our own plans remained unchanged, and the 
Mujahideen got busy with troop distribution, ammunition dumping, gun position preparations 
and mine clearing operations. This was also to be the last major engagement of the year before 
the snow would signal the close of the war season; hence the preparations were even more 
aggressive in order to make it a final and fierce parting shot, till the combatants would engage 
once again, with full force in early spring next year. 


For the Soviets, the war in Afghanistan was “death by a thousand cuts,” as one Pakistan Army 
officer later described it. The previously undefeated, ruthless Soviet bear was trapped in a 
hopeless situation in the gorges of Afghanistan, surrounded by the hungry and ferocious 
mountain tigers that were attacking with stealth and speed from all sides, raking away its flesh 
slowly and painfully with every attack. With almost dozens of attacks all over the country against 
the Soviet forces on a daily basis, the cumulative damage to the morale and the fighting capacity 
of the army of the Soviet empire was severe. Fighting would even continue in winter but on a 
reduced capacity for the resistance. 


The lack of winter survival equipment, blockage of routes and mountain passes due to snow and 
difficulty in logistics would create a relative lull in fighting in the mountainous regions. In plains 
and deserts, the operations would still continue in winter but ammunition dumping had to be 
done in the summer season when the passes were still open, as fresh supplies from Pakistan would 
be a logistical nightmare for the resistance. In regions where snow would make it impossible for 
the resistance to move freely for large scale operations, the focus would only be on maintaining 
the defensive positions and on harassing actions against the enemy posts or convoys through 
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rocket or artillery fire or by planting 
landmines on convoy routes. 


The Soviets had the upper hand in winter. 
Snow has always been their ally 
throughout the history of warfare. 
Napoleon was defeated by "General 
Winters". The German military offensive 
during the Second World War also froze 
in the Russian snow. In Afghanistan also, 
they had the advantage of technology, 
mobility, logistics and firepower against 





the resistance, which was highly 
vulnerable and exposed to the extremes of 
weather. The Soviets would try to exploit this Mujahideen weakness in winter to dislodge them 
from their mountaintop dugouts and bunkers. 


In these times, the Soviets had even started to use stealth technology like night vision devices 
(NVDs) and silencers on their weapons in order to launch daring night time Special Forces raids 
on the hopelessly ill-equipped Mujahideen outposts, which were totally cut-off due to snow or 
were completely blinded due to blizzards in dark nights. Once the poorly equipped, freezing and 
disoriented night sentry was killed by the Soviet snipers using weapons with silencers and 
NVDs, the fate of the entire Mujahideen group, which was sleeping at the post, was sealed. In 
1987, a year later, in the province of Kunar, I witnessed the gruesome proof of such a deadly, 
winter night raid on a Mujahideen frontline post, where the resistance group was caught 
unawares and dozens of men were butchered in their sleep by the Soviet Special Forces. This was 
the reason why all small Mujahideen 
outposts were called back in winters 
from the vulnerable regions and 
consolidated into strong, fortified 
bases or Ghunds, like Jahadwal and 
Zawar, in Paktia where I had gone 
earlier in March. 


The Mujahideen were purely a 
volunteer militia and the most ill- 
equipped resistance group in the 
world. The farmers, shepherds, 
students, shopkeepers and nomads 
had signed in to form loose bands of 
militia under six larger parent 
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organizations in order to fight the mightiest army of the world. These six parent groups were 
based in Peshawar, called the Six Party Alliance, and their battlefield commanders were manning 
hundreds of posts, bases and bunkers spread all over Afghanistan, waging a fierce and protracted 
guerrilla war. Every group would wage an independent decentralized uncoordinated war against 
the Soviets, making it absolutely impossible for the Soviet military to identify and neutralize the 
centre of gravity of the resistance. 


Since the resistance was so loosely coordinated and was operating independently as various 
groups even on a single battlefront, under commanders from different parties, it possessed 
incredible flexibility as well as the tenacity to sustain the Soviet military pressure. Even if one 
group from one party was penetrated through intelligence and spies or decimated through 
military action by the Soviets, the groups from other parties were always there to replace the loss 
and to offer the resistance. It was a highly frustrating war for the Soviets. The advantage of 
surprise was always with the resistance. The Soviets had to fight on hundreds of fronts and posts 
every day, taking severe losses in men and material as their troops remained under constant fear 
of death, ambush or capture. They would often win in the battle and were able to beat off almost 
all frontal attacks, but in the end they lost the war! It was more of the psychological, emotional 
and mental stress than physical defeat or military weakness, which crippled their capability to 
sustain the occupation. Perpetual fear of the unknown is the biggest enemy of a soldier. It eats 
away the very will to fight, despite having the advantages of technology and superiority of 
weapons. The pressure had forced many Soviet soldiers to turn to drugs, defection or surrender, 
and sometimes even to commit suicide. By the time I joined the resistance in 1986, the morale 
within the Soviet ranks was fatally low. 


The Soviet Army launched a last ditch effort in early 1986 to snatch the Afghan theatre from the 
resistance and deployed latest weapons, including armoured aircraft and novel battle tactics, 
deploying audacious use of Special Forces. The Mujahideen had taken serious hits in March, 
when their strong bases had fallen to Soviet Special Forces in Paktia, but that was the last serious 
spark in the Soviet military strategy and operational tactics. By mid 1986, the resistance had 
acquired the Stinger anti-aircraft missiles and that broke the back of the Soviet air power as well 
as their military advantage. The losses incurred while attempting to sustain the occupation for 
almost a decade, had not just crippled their army as well as the economy, it also ultimately led to 
the destruction of their empire, which they had so painstakingly built in the last 400 years! For 
the Soviets, it was a mistake of staggering proportions to confront the wrath of the Afghans. 


Today, it's déja vu for me, when the US and NATO soldiers are going through a living hell in the 
killing fields of Afghanistan and feeling the precisely similar, dreaded emotional and physical 
trauma of occupation as the Soviets had gone through a couple of decades ago. The same 
ferocious Afghan resistance under the contemporary brand name of Afghan Taliban has once 
again picked up arms and has simply gone to business against another occupation force, doing 
precisely what they do best — wage a ferocious, ruthless, decentralized, protracted guerrilla war, 
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Paktika Landscape 








delivering “death by a thousand cuts,” once again! Today, the western forces in Afghanistan are 


hopelessly on the wrong side of history as they look down the Afghan gun barrels. 


Driven by the Islamic ideology and the fiercely patriotic desire to liberate their homeland, the 
resistance forces during the Soviet occupation days, were never paid for fighting the war. In 
Islamic law, there are codes to financially sustain such volunteer armies. The parent 
organizations of the fighters had deployed those laws on the battle fronts wherever possible. 
Whatever war booty was captured during the fight, it was divided into five parts. The parent 
organization would take one part and four parts would be divided amongst the resistance to sell 
and make their living. If an attack delivered 10 AK-47 rifles as war booty to the fighting group, 
the parent organization, say Hizb-e-Islami, would keep 2 rifles and 8 rifles were sold and their 
proceeds distributed within the fighting group. Fighters were allowed to sell them into the open 
market in the arms bazaar in the Pakistani tribal areas or the parent organization itself would buy 
those weapons from the fighters and increase their own armoury for future wars. 


It was much later that some of these Mujahideen parties, on a few battle fronts, formed their own 
semi-regular battalions, which were given monthly salaries and not a share from the war booty. 
In the Hizb-e-Islami post where I was deployed, all the fighters were volunteers from very poor 
backgrounds and were dependent upon either their war spoils or would return back to Pakistan 
in winter season to look for jobs and to spend time with their families. Normally these fighters 
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were natives, fighting on their home ground. Not just that they knew the valleys and the 


mountains like the back of their hands, they also had the added emotional incentive to liberate 
their own homes, villages and districts. This blend of romantic Islamic ideology, fierce national 
patriotism and dreaded tribal sense of revenge, created that fiery combination that the Soviets 


found too hot to handle back then, and now the US and NATO forces are experiencing its heat 
first-hand. 
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I was with Dr. Awwal Jan at a post that was a front line screening position and was to be totally 
abandoned after the planned attack and during the winter season. At our position, there was not 
much to do as such, and mine clearing in the proposed battlefield around the targeted post 
remained our main objective. However, watching the men silently clean their weapons, bring in 
ammunition and prepare for the anticipated action had created an aura of serious excitement and 
anticipation — as well as a degree of fear. I was trying to remain calm but I knew I had become 
somber and a touch nervous. The deaths of Baryaley and Daud just a couple of days earlier had 
brought me face to face with the harsh reality once again. I thought about my own death, my 
parents and family. There was no turning back now but no 
matter how hard I tried, the knot in my stomach would 
just not go away. 





On the battlefront, it was a mortal crime to show that you 
were afraid. It was a harsh, brutal war with no place for 
boys or weaklings. The proud Afghans were a martial race 
and natural born fighters and had, by default, adapted to 
their new life of war after the Soviet invasion. It was an 
incredible phenomenon how an entire nation had risen in 
arms across all sectarian and ethnic divides in all regions of 
the country, once the call for Jihad was given against the 
atheist invaders. It is also equally fascinating to note that 
the bulk of the fighters and their commanders were either 
illiterate, rural men or students from universities who had 
abandoned their studies to join and then lead the 
resistance. The affluent, middle and upper urban classes 
of the Afghan society had either sided with the Soviets or 
left the country to avoid the conflict. Therefore, most of 
the commanders or leaders who were called Doctors or 
Engineers were not exactly graduate professionals. Almost 
all of them, with very few exceptions, were actually 
medical or engineering students, who had joined the 
resistance but were called by their titles as a sign of respect 
in a society where education was a rare luxury reserved for 
the very privileged. Hekmatyar was called Engineer too 
but in reality he was an engineering student when he 
decided to come to Pakistan to get help against the 
Communists, with Ahmed Shah Masood, another 
engineering student, way back in 1975 even before the 
Soviet invasion. 
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On this Paktika front as well Dr. Awwal Jan 
had not completed his education but was still 
called by the respected title. It was not long 
before even I was being called 'Engineer 
Sahib' once they knew I was from an 
engineering university, though I felt very 
awkward at this unexpected promotion since I 
was only in the third semester and hardly 
knew anything about engineering. If the boys 
back in my university had known that I had 
been awarded this laurel without having to 
toil for it, they would have ragged me to pulp; 
but I must confess that the ego boost was quite 
satisfying at being elevated to such grand 
heights in a fighting group where almost all 
were illiterate village boys and young men. 


My pocket radio, camera, pencil torch, 
reading glasses, medicine pack, pen and diary 
and even my tooth brush and toiletries were 
objects of sheer amazement for these simple 
and humble souls. They would touch them 
with respect, almost bordering on reverence 
or envy. I was an entity they were curious to 
know about. They would ask me innocent 
questions like, “How many classes have you 
studied?" And when I would tell them that I 
had studied fourteen classes so far and intend 
to study more, they were awe-struck at my 
"high level" of knowledge and education. 
They would be mesmerized in admiration 


when I would write my diary in English and 
listen to BBC World English service. 


They would ask me about my monthly 
income and when I gave them a figure of just a 
few thousand rupees, which was my father's 
tiny pension from the army, they would hold 
their breath in silence at the fortunes I 
possessed. They would ask me why I had come 
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invaded my home, and unlike them, I had no compulsion to fight or to leave the comforts of my 


home. I told them that I was there to be by their side in these testing times under the call of my 
faith; at this response some doubted my motives, some considered me insane, and others revered 
measan angel. 


My green eyes and fair complexion, thanks to my Kashmiri mother, would lead them to believe 
that I was an Arab, hiding my identity for security purposes. There were times when I got 
frustrated trying to convince them that I was a pure-blooded Pakistani, to which some of them 
would politely remind me that lying was a sinful habit and would promise to keep my secret if I 
told them which country of Arabistan I came from. They would test me with whatever few words 
of Urdu they themselves knew, to check if I were really a Pakistani. When I would pass their test, 
they would be impressed and then would tell their comrades, whispering in Pashto that this Arab 
guest had also learnt Urdu! 


They would ask me to take their pictures and when I asked them how and where they wanted me 
to send those to them after being printed from Peshawar, they would look at each other in 
puzzled silence at this awkward question, for only then they would realize that they had no 
return postal address. Then they would excitingly come up with a brilliant solution: *You take 
our pictures and keep them yourself." 


They would be healthy and fit as mountain tigers but suddenly would fall awfully "sick" en mass, 
when I would open my medical pack, loaded with first aid medicines. Each Mujahid would 
come to me with a new disease and ask for medicine. In the beginning I was baffled at this strange 
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behaviour. How can they all get so sick so 
quickly all at once just at the sight of my 
medical pack? It was only later that I 
realized that they would pretend the 
sickness to take medicines for diseases 
they might suffer from in future but then 
I may not be around with my medical 
pack, so as a preemptive measure would 
simulate the disease now and take the 
medicine for the ailment that might 
befall them in the future! 





It was impossible not to be touched by their childlike innocence; I would be amused, sometimes 
baffled, sometimes irritated. It is almost a surreal phenomenon that this war against the 
mightiest army of the world was fought and won by such amazing breed of illiterate, innocent 
village boys. It was almost impossible to change their outlook, ideas and views of the world 
around them and even more difficult not to fall in love with these humble souls and the beautiful 
country they were fighting to liberate. Their pre-conceived ideas, cultural, tribal and social 
values and single-minded focus to eject the foreign invaders, were as solid and resolute as the 
mountains they dwelled on. 


Here, I was a guest, and all guests were a privileged class in Afghan culture even in the theatres of 
war. Almost, to every Afghan front I went, I found this identical social pattern. Paradoxically, 
Afghans are exceptional war machines, with a remarkable human touch, provided you are not on 














the wrong side of their guns. 


However, they collectively possessed one stunning quality, without any exception, which I 
envied, respected and craved to have the most. In those killing fields, I would have happily given 
up all my worldly possessions just to be blessed with an iota of the quality they had so naturally, 
but the acquisition of which was a constant struggle for me. Despite all my education, exposure 
to the world and the respect they would show to me, ultimately it was I who was humbled before 
them: It was their raw courage, their unbelievable fearlessness, and bizarre ability to smile in the 


face of death! 


We were going for battle very soon. I was beginning to get nervous as the D-Day approached. For 
the first time since my Afghan adventures had begun, I felt it strongly, within my soul that I may 
not survive this battle. I was inwardly embarrassed for my fears. My mind kept warning me that 
the odds were heavily against us this time and that I still had time to back off while my heart 
convinced me to stay firm and hold my ground. The battle within me raged fiercely as I tried to 
fight my own demons. 


People often ask me today if I had ever felt fear when I went into battle. To be honest, there were 
occasions when I was not afraid — I was terrified! Despite all the valour, chivalry and romanticism 
of Jihad, we were humans. Young boys from urban streets who had never been exposed to the 
brutalities of the real war and had to go through the crushing experiences of fire and sword in real 
life, in a very short span of time. 


I matured and grew in wisdom on the battlefronts, learning that feeling fear or terror is a natural 
human response towards oncoming violence, no matter how courageous or emotionally charged 
you are about the wars you fight. Courage is not the absence of fear; it is the ability to overcome 
that fear with grace and dignity. 
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During the initial days of my very first visit to Afghanistan back in March, I was with a group of 
inexperienced young Arab boys and we were all trapped in a ravine by a formation of Soviet 
bombers, were rocketed by Soviet gunship helicopters and pounded by their artillery, resulting 
in numerous casualties. Within a few hours, the shockwave engulfed us and we all wept bitterly 
at the hopelessness of our situation, with death staring us in the face. We were shaken, nervous 
and close to breaking down. But somehow, the group held together and we managed to hold our 
ground, overcoming our fears and shame, defeating our demons within, participated in the 
combat and even survived to fight another day. The desire to return to the safety of Pakistan was 
strong, but the urge to stay and confront the enemy was stronger. There was safety in returning 
but then the shame and guilt would have killed us. There was great risk in staying but the dignity 
we felt within was exhilarating. There is a very thin, razor-sharp line between shame and dignity; 


we opted for dignity. 


Jihad has taught me this invaluable lesson by putting me through the test of fire and blood, that 
feeling fear is natural, succumbing to it is cowardice and overcoming it is courage. No one knows 
this better than a soldier in the battlefield. There is no shortcut to experience this phenomenon, 
but to see death in the eye and then try to hold your ground. A brave man is not the one who feels 





no fear but the one who has the courage to overcome his fears, and then risk his life for the higher 
ideals and values he so strongly believes in. Even the bravest feel fear but what transforms them 
into legends is that they opt for a life of dignity and a death of honour. Only faith in Allah (swt) 
and belief in ones moral values and sacredness of ones mission, gives the strength to overcome the 
demons within, not the weapons that one carries or the training one has received. The American 
and NATO forces are suffering the same trauma as the Soviets did almost two decades ago. Fear 
of death is a mortal disease. 


On the Sarobi battlefront, I was about to be shaken severely once again. While the Mujahideen 
prepared for the upcoming assault, I decided to discuss the battle plans with Dr. Awwal Jan and 
what he had to say to me, made me genuinely concerned. I could see a massacre in the making. 


It was a very strong tactical enemy post with about 200 Afghan Army men based there with 
armoured cars, tanks and artillery. There were no Soviets in it. The post was tasked to block the 
Mujahideen penetration from Pakistan, ambush and interdict Mujahideen supply convoys 
going into Central Afghanistan, and to intercept Mujahideen wireless conversations in order to 
gather intelligence on the resistance. It had the backing of other Afghan Army units from the 
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neighbouring posts and garrisons, and could even call in air strikes from the Soviet and Afghan 
Air Forces. In simple words, this post was a serious pain in the neck for the resistance since a long 
time and needed to be dealt with severely. It was this very post which had spearheaded the 
previous attack on our position just a couple of days back. 


Geographically, it was in the middle of an open plain on a slightly higher ground. The plains 
around it had no cover and offered no protection from air strikes. The post had a grand and 
panoramic view of the entire valley, foothills and the mountains all around it with a dirt road 
leading towards it. The terrain in the plains around the post was not exactly flat but had many 
smaller hills, ditches, water drains, dried riverbed as well as some undergrowth and foliage. One, 
at the most two men could get very close to the post without being noticed, but it would be 
impossible for a large fighting group to remain undetected in daylight if they tried to approach 
the post. Getting caught in the open by gunship helicopters would have been a nightmare. The 
entire terrain around the post, except the road leading towards it, was heavily infested with anti- 
personnel landmines. The minefield stretched from the post towards the plains downwards in a 
spiral all around it, for up to about 75 meters, making it impossible for any human or animal to 
approach the post from the plains without getting blown up. From the rear staging area of the 
Mujahideen to the post, it was a distance of about 3 kilometers, which we had to force march in 
order to get closer to the launching position. 


The Mujahideen had no anti-aircraft weapons that they could carry into the battlefield. Stingers 
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had not yet reached this front. The Mujahideen anti-aircraft guns were located on the 
mountaintops, too far for any effective fire support cover in this action. Our artillery was only 1 
multi-barrel rocket launcher with 12 tubes of 107mm rockets. These launchers could release 12 
rockets in rapid succession at the maximum distance of 10 kilometers. They would take around 
five minutes to reload and then again would release their salvo. These rockets were not the most 
accurate weapons and would land in a large dispersal area within the target region. They were 
effective in a positional war against large army concentrations or against a fortified city, but 
targeting a rather compact mountaintop post would be a major range-finding challenge for the 
Mujahideen gunners. The infantry group which would then lead the assault after the artillery 
barrage was only to be armed with AK-47 assault rifles, Rocket Propelled Grenades (RPGs) and 
light machine guns. 


The artillery barrages would continue till the post was “softened” enough for the open infantry 
assault. This did not mean that we would not face any resistance once the post would be stormed 
by us. There would always be enough fight left in the defenders within the post to engage us in a 
bloody battle. They would go deep into the bunkers during the artillery barrages and then 
emerge once the infantry attack began. For the Mujahideen, success depended upon causing 
maximum damage to the post fortifications, heavy weapons as well as to the troops in the initial 
artillery attack in order to shock them physically and psychologically to make it easy for the 
assault teams. Each Mujahid would carry around 250 rounds, including 4 loaded magazines for 
their rifles and a few grenades. This kind of firepower with the assault teams was enough for only 
an hour of intense fight. Resupplying the ammunition during the battle was impossible. That 
meant, that if the defenders in the post could survive the initial artillery and just hold the ground 
long enough till the Mujahideen ran out of ammunition, even then they would survive and the 
Mujahideen's mission would fail. 


Considering that we had no anti-aircraft weapons and we would be in the open plains, the 
situation demanded that the cover of darkness be used as a tactical ally in the attack. The assault 
was scheduled after sunset. But that also created more problems for the artillery observers, as they 
would not be able to do the real time battle damage assessment after the Mujahideen rocket 
salvos on the post. The Mujahideen did not have night vision devices hence they were seriously 
handicapped in observing the accuracy of their fire or damage inflicted on the post from a 
distance. 


Also, in pitch darkness, the assault teams would find it almost impossible to watch their steps or 
detect the minefields. Even loading the guns or bullets into the magazine would be 
excruciatingly taxing, almost as if being done by blind men. If one was lost or separated from the 
group in the ensuing confusion, which was bound to happen, there would be no visual contact 
between the fighters. Identification of friend or foe would be totally impossible once the battle 
began or assault mounted from the three sides on the target post. There was a high probability 
that friendly fire would kill fellow fighters, just as Baryaley had been killed a few days ago. 
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From a military perspective, this was a very dangerous mission indeed, with very little chances of 
success and very high probability of friendly casualties, even a massacre. I could sense the 
dangers, but was not prepared for what Awwal Jan told me at the end, when I asked him about his 
plans regarding the minefield around the post. As per his plan, once the assault began from a 
distance of about 200 yards and the group moved forward under incoming fire, Awwal Jan 
would lead a small detachment towards the edge of the minefield, and start to clear the mines 
with his metal detector, and would try to cut a corridor wide enough for at least one man, from 
where the entire assault team would try to penetrate in a single column uphill, towards the outer 
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walls of the post, which they had hoped to breach through earlier rocket 
barrages and then from close range, using the Rocket Propelled Grenades 
(RPGs) which the assault teams would carry on their shoulders! I was shocked. 
How on earth would Awwal Jan clear a 75-meter, mine-infested piece of 
territory in pitch darkness, under hostile fire, within 45 minutes till the time our 
ammunition lasted and then cut a passage for all of us to charge through to the 
post? *He cannot be serious!" I thought, trying to find the humour in it, but 
Awwal Jan's demeanor was as cold as steel. 


Having seen the desperate battle plan and the hopeless situation we were in, I 
was left with only three options. I could decide to opt out from this suicidal 
mission and stay back with the cook, or I could stay at a safe distance at the 
rocket battery, as Commander Khalid Farooqi had earlier suggested, or I could 
defeat my demons and opt to go with the assault teams in the open attack. 
Option 1 and 2 would have kept me safe but killed me with shame. Option 3 
was a sure suicide mission, but it would be a death of honour and somehow if I 
lived to tell the tale, I would live with my head held high and a glorious sense of 
honour within. 


This was the most difficult phase in my entire association with the Afghan 
resistance. Although I faced more death defying situations during my further 
adventures, but never did I experience such an intense conflict within, which I 
suffered that day. I am truly grateful to Allah (swt) that at that moment, His 
mercy enveloped me entirely and prevented my demons from getting the better 
of me. I know that at that moment I would have opted for the path of least 
resistance if Allah's mercy had not held me together. If] had lost to my fears that 
day, I know I would have carried the guilt to my grave. Alhamdolillah, I decided 
to go with the assault teams despite the staggering odds. But there was one, last 
crucial bit chat I needed to do before embarking on this fateful mission. I had a 
strong feeling that I was not coming back alive from this one. 


I had to send a parting letter to my parents and that is when I decided to write 
my will. 


-———— 














The Winter Snow 


It snowed that day. The whole dry and dull region was suddenly enveloped in a blinding white 
sheet of soft snow, turning the rugged countryside into a land of fairytales. I still remember 
emerging from my tent and being awe-struck by the spellbinding beauty that surrounded me. 
My heart was already heavy and gloomy at the possibility of what could happen in the coming 
days. The white seamless terrain exuded a sense of sad mysticism, embalming my soul. For a long 
time, I stood in complete silence, just absorbing the serenity of the moment. I forgot about the 
war, the upcoming battle, my family and even myself. I stood there dissolving in the cold, moist 
fog that swirled like phantoms around me, making the world hazy. Those moments were so 
overpowering, exerting such a profound influence over me, that even after nearly 24 years I still 
feel their intoxicating intensity. My self and my soul seemed to have evaporated in the Paktika 
snow. 


My little diary has saved these very precious moments of my life, when I was indeed shaken to the 
core and tested to my limits but the merciful hand of Allah (swt) saved His humble slave. This 
somber note was written on 2Áth November, 1986 when I was just over 22-year-old. It reflects 
my deepest feelings, fears and desires, which I held locked in my inner sanctum. 


"Monday 24th: 
e jJ yo j AU! e 

InshaAllah today, the Mujahideen are going for the attack on the enemy post. Last night 
witnessed the first snow of the season, so there is a chance that the attack might be delayed. 

So far, it is scheduled for today after “Asar” prayers. I pray to Allah for the victory of the 
Mujahideen and His Raza to all those who strive for His Deen. May Allah keep us among 
Sabireen in this test and accept our humble efforts. Either Ghazi or Shaheed, in both the 
cases Allah has promised us His blessing and mercy and who is more true to His promise 


than Allah Subhana hu Taala ? 


I will write a letter to Karachi that would be delivered to my family only if with Allah's will, I 
have Shahadat in His way." 
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I had to write two notes before going into battle. This was the only moment in my entire 7 years 
of association with the Afghan resistance that I had written my will. I wrote a letter for my 
parents, telling them that I loved them and apologized for abandoning them in their old age. I 
was not married then, hence had only parents to think about. I thought of them, grimly 
wondering what they would go through when they would receive this, I sincerely dreaded that 
moment. It was a brief note and I handed it over to Dr. Awwal Jan to be passed over to 
Commander Khalid Farooqi for safe keeping. That letter was only to be sent if I died in battle. 


Then I wrote my will and handed it over to Dr. Awwal, again to be acted upon in case I did not 
return. Somehow I had faith that Dr. Awwal would make it back alive and trusted him with the 
letters. I vividly remember the contents of my will even today, though the original document is 
lost now. I was intensely emotional and apprehensive as I penned it down, with tears blurring my 
vision. Even today, when I recollect the words, the moment comes alive with double the intensity 
giving me goose bumps. It is a peculiar ritual, preparing for one's own death. 


Theoriginal note was written in Urdu: 


"L Zaid Zaman Hamid, bear witness that there is no God but Allah and Mohemmed (sm) is 
His messenger. If I die in the battle, all my belongings, clothes and backpack should be 
distributed amongst the Mujahideen. If possible, I should be buried in Pakistan and my 

parents informed of the location of my grave. If it is inconvenient to bury me in Pakistan, 
then I may be buried in the battlefield. Those belongings of mine which are of no use to the 
Mujahideen, like my reading glasses and diary, should be sent to my parents in Pakistan. 


Oh, Allah! Be witness that I lived as a Muslim and now I have died as a Muslim!" 
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I then went to the nearby stream and began what I believed would be my last ablution. I washed 
thoroughly. The water was freezing cold and I could not dare to take a bath but still managed to 
wash my hair, arms and feet. Then I trimmed my mustache and combed my hair; took out my 
favourite bottle of perfume, which I always used very miserly but at that moment poured it freely 
over myself and changed into fresh, clean clothes. I wanted to be at my best, most presentable 
when I crossed over to meet my Maker. Then I packed my backpack and sleeping bag. I was 
leaving this stuff back at the base and while on the attack, we would be out in the open in the 
freezing weather. It was going to be a cold dark night and surely a bloody one too. It was just 
before noon and a faint, dull sun desperately tried to break through the cloud and fog cover. 
There was hardly any warmth in the dim sunlight and I was already freezing despite having worn 
all the clothes, sweaters and jackets that I possessed, but the chill sliced through my bones. I was 
totally smothered in clothes, and even in that insanely fearful situation, a funny thought crossed 
my mind that if I got wounded, the doctors trying to treat me would be lost in a pile of fabric! 


I inhaled deeply, gearing up mentally and emotionally; picked up my gun and ammunition belt, 
wore my boots and waited for the orders to be given. Now, there was no more fear. Having 
crossed the most challenging barrier within my soul, I was calm. An inexplicable spiritual 
serenity began to envelope me. It was a beautiful feeling. I was amazed at my emotional and 
spiritual transformation. Maybe that's what you feel when you are about to die for a cause, I 
thought to myself. 





Till noon the activity within the camp was rather casual and routine, nothing extraordinary to 
suggest the upcoming adventure. I was armed and ready but sat in silence observing the men. 
They were so calm, casual, even playfully mischievous and oblivious ofthe storm which had been 
raging within me since days. I envied them. 


Then suddenly, by early afternoon there was an excited flurry of activity as groups of fighters 
began emerging from all sides. It was going to be a combined attack by all Mujahideen groups 
from various parties and our forward base was to be the assembly point. Within an hour there 
were about 100 plus fiercely armed fighters within the camp, meeting and greeting each other. 
Their commanders huddled together for a pre-attack conference. I could gather from the 
situation that plan 'A' envisaged overrunning the post in open assault, whereas plan 'B' 
envisioned only giving a tough fight to the enemy in case things did not go as planned. 


There was an absolute air of secrecy. They would not talk to each other about the battle plans, 
timings of the attack or the passwords for the friendly forces but still everyone seemed to know 
what they had to do and how. My Pashto was weak and no one would share with me any 
unnecessary details and I would be struggling to keep pace with the changing situation. Even 
though I was a guest, the rules of the game clearly specified that once the attack began, everyone 
was an equal fighter and was expected to survive on his own. I would not get any special 
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privileges once the marching orders 
were given or the attack began. So, it 
was my responsibility to follow the 
men, stay close to the group and carry 
my own load. If I were slow or too 
tired to walk, I would be left behind 
without mercy. No one would stop or 
slow their pace to make space for me. 
These men had become battle- 
hardened veterans and knew the 
protocol well, whereas I was just 





beginning to learn my lessons. 


Amongst these various Afghan groups, I was surprised to hear Punjabi being spoken within a 
detachment. Curious, I went forward and introduced myself to the 'Pakistani-looking' 
commander. He was a Pakistani alright and his name was Saifullah Khalid and was from a 
Pakistani Jihadi group Harkat-ul-Jihad-ul-Islami. This was my first proper introduction with 
this purely Pakistani group, which was fighting in this region since many years, associated with 
various Mujahideen parties. Saifullah was a brave man and had seen genuine, hard-core action. 
Members of Harkat were drawn from rural Pakistan and were mostly from poor backgrounds 
and religious seminaries. Like almost all Afghans, they also came from the same social and 
cultural background and blended well with the local population. I developed good relations with 
Saifullah and with the senior commanders of Harkat. During the course ofthe Jihad, Saifullah as 
well as almost all major commanders of Harkat, were later killed in Afghanistan, and the headless 
group had split into smaller groups. In the 90s, after the Afghan Jihad, many smaller splinter cells 
of Harkat were drawn towards sectarian wars within Pakistan and associated with terrorist 
groups and thus degenerated into becoming criminals. A faction went across the Line of Control 
between Pakistan and India, into the Indian Occupied Kashmir and joined the Kashmir 
resistance and freedom movement. Presently, for all practical purposes, the group is either totally 
disbanded or its name is being used by terrorist outfits. But at that time, they were genuine 
fighters for a just cause and I was indeed pleased to find someone who could speak Urdu. I 
immediately started to feel comfortable within my own kind. Since we were all in the same 
assault group, I decided to stick close to them, which later turned out to be a good decision. 


By afternoon, the weather suddenly turned very cloudy, followed by heavy snowfall. The 
commanders decided to postpone the attack as thick fog had almost reduced visibility to nil. It 
was an anti-climax to the building excitement, but this did not matter to me any more. I had 
found my peace and now was in no hurry, so I simply withdrew to relish the weather as everyone 
huddled around the warm wood fires under the falling snow. Those were mysteriously romantic 
moments. My diary has saved some of the memories. 











“Tuesday, November 25th: Attack 
postponed because of extremely bad 
weather. Visibility only 70 yards at day 
time. It's constantly snowing. We pray to 


Allah for the best." 


Now there was nothing else for me to do 
but wait. It snowed continually, till a thick 
white blanket enveloped everything under 
the sun. With serenity in my heart, 
mesmerized by the overpowering charm of 
nature, time seemed to have stopped for 
me. I never wanted to come out of this 
bliss. My diary entry barely captures the 
ecstasy of the moment: 


"Wednesday, November 26th: Snowy 
day. Mujahideen spent their day 
distributing and zeroing their guns. 
With Allah's will, there should be some 


action tomorrow." 


Finally it stopped snowing and the .: 


weather cleared though the temperature 


was still sub-zero. Commander Khalid ; 


Farooqi did not want to delay the attack 
any longer lest it started to snow again. 
Our window of opportunity was closing 
fast. Winter snow had set in early that year. 
Orders were given for launching. Just 
before we moved out, I made a brief entry 
in my diary. I expected this to be my last 
one but had hopes that we just might 
actually be able to pull off what clearly 
seemed to bean impossible mission. 


The Arabic prayer below reflected my 
inner desire that instead of dying for the 
cause, I still wanted to live for it. Though 
for now fear of death was not my biggest 
concern, fighting the cold was. 
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“27th, Thursday: Word! , moving out at noon. wë gè yal a” 


We started our march in a single file in the early afternoon. It was an awesome and formidable 
sight. Over a hundred armed to the teeth Mujahideen walking in total silence, briskly across the 
hills and the plains, taking crisscross routes to avoid detection under the bright but heatless 
winter sunshine. It was a tough walk, made harder by the load of weapons we were carrying, but 
timing was crucial. We had to reach the launch position just after dusk to allow the cover of 
darkness to envelope and protect our initiative of surprise. We made it in the nick of time at dusk, 
and then inched forward, stealthily like a cat just before it pounces on its prey, moving towards 
the post, which stood rather majestically on the hilly ground. It was the first time I had come so 
close to it and was keen to have a full view before it would become invisible in total darkness. 
Once I saw the terrain around it, I felt slightly better. It did offer some protection against the 
incoming fire and had natural ditches, trenches and hills for cover. 


By now my concern was not dodging the enemy bullets or avoiding the landmines but surviving 
the murderous cold. I was not even thinking about the landmines. I actually felt that I might 
survive the battle, but not the bone-slicing cold. Despite the layers of clothing I wore, it was clear 
that I was hopelessly in pain. I was from Karachi where even in winter we could do with light 
jackets or a single sweater. Here it was the kind of cold that made your breath freeze, with 
howling winds that pierced your skin like a hail of darts. We had walked through the snow and 


now it had seeped into our boots as well, making the socks wet. Cold has always made me 


uncomfortable. Here my life now depended upon how I would handle this challenge. My hands 
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and face were frozen and desensitized, 
though my body was sweating within 
my clothes. The gun metal was so 
cold that I felt it would peel the skin 
off my fingers. I had the gloves but 
then I could not insert my finger into 
the trigger guard nor could reload the 
magazines and thus had to take them 
off. I looked around; almost all 
Pakistanis were in similar crisis. 
Afghans were locals and were thus 
faring better. 


It was totally dark now. We all were in 
the launch position, few hundred 





yards away from the target post, 


Abdullah Roosi — A former Soviet soldier who had defected, 
converted to Islam, renamed Abdullah and joined the 
weapons; waiting in silence, ready for resistance. Abdullah was later killed in action. 


the assault and then we knew all hell 


dispersed in a small area with loaded 


would break loose. Then it started and in the adrenaline rush, I forgot all about the cold. 


The Mujahideen rocket batteries and artillery launched their first salvos from behind the hills in 
the distance. In the previous days, Mujahideen gunners had been launching regular salvos on the 
post to zero their guns for this moment. The first rocket barrage landed all around the post in 
dispersed manner. Rockets would fly over our heads making loud whistling sounds and then 
crash on the ground with thunderous explosions. These rockets had high explosive warheads and 
were devastating if a direct hit was scored. But they were not effective against fortified 
underground bunkers and did not have deep ground penetration capability. All Soviet and 
Afghan Army posts had deep bunkers in them with reinforced steel and concrete roofs for 
protection against this Mujahideen artillery. Subsequently, there was a high probability that 
despite making direct hits, the bunkers within would hold their own and the men inside would 
physically be safe, though psychologically it is nerve-wracking to be under such firepower. War is 
a psychological battle as much as being a physical combat. Putting the post under maddening 
firepower was more directed at breaking their will to fight against the incoming infantry assault, 
than breaching their underground bunkers. 


With 12 incoming rockets in a salvo, the fireworks were spectacular when they made landfall 
simultaneously. A plume of fire, flash, explosion and dust would emerge with a thundering 
cracking sound, sinking the hearts of those on the receiving end. Once the range was set, barrages 
started to come in regular sequence and rapidly. Wave after wave, they flew over our heads 
making direct hits on the post. Many parts of the structure were set on fire, making the post 
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clearly visible. I saw a rocket making direct contact with a parked armoured car, causing a fiery 
explosion. I felt sorry for the crew. The gunners at the post returned the fire with mortars, 
artillery and tanks. But then where would they fire? The Mujahideen rocket batteries were 
behind the hills many kilometers away and were safe from counter bombardment from the post 
orfrom the neighbouring posts. 


As the Soviet or Afghan air support had not arrived, the rocket launcher position was neither 
exposed nor attacked. At night however, the flare of the rockets would be a dead giveaway of the 
exact location of the launcher and any gunship could have taken it out in minutes. But strangely, 
the air support did not arrive. By that time, the Stinger anti-aircraft rockets had made their 
appearance in some theatres of war and that had shaken the Soviet and Afghan pilots as many 
fighters had been shot down. Pilots were nervous and were avoiding dangerous ground support 
operations especially if the Soviet troops were not under attack. The Afghan government troops 
were treated as dispensable orphans by the Soviets. Here, lying close to the post in the snow, I 
witnessed this phenomenon first-hand. 


The troops in the post knew that a ground attack was now imminent. They could not get air 
cover but definitely had called in armoured reinforcements from nearby garrisons. Suddenly 
there was a massive movement of tanks and armoured cars in the plains, with loud engine and 
chain sounds reverberating in the valleys. This was perhaps a psychological move to deter the 
infantry attack as I did not see any tank headlights and neither were those tanks equipped with 
night vision devices, so they were basically blind at night. Still, knowing that the Mujahideen 
had concentrated their entire force around this particular post, tanks from nearby posts made 
aggressive threatening moves and fired randomly to create panic within the Mujahideen. Shells 
were flying over our heads from both sides. We were directly under the firing trajectory of the 
combatants. It was a mind game now. Mujahideen artillery was trying to break the will of the 
defenders. Their comrades were trying to bluff the Mujahideen using armour to distract and 
divert their attention. The artillery duel went on for about an hour with hundreds of shells flying 
both ways. 


Under all the artillery and tank fire, we were huddled together in the snow-filled ditches, waiting 
for the signal to launch the infantry assault or taa ruz in Pashto. The enemy post was still firing 
back with their artillery, signaling that the Mujahideen fire had not been as affective as they had 
planned. There is no doubt that the Communists were fighting for their lives too and were 
determined not to succumb easily. They were Afghan Pashtuns as well and fought equally 
fiercely. The post was stronger than what the Mujahideen had expected it to be. They had almost 
exhausted their entire supply of BM-12 rockets in the process. When the Mujahideen artillery 
barrage stopped, it was taken as a signal by the Communists that the infantry assault was about to 
be launched. All surviving troops in the post now came out on the gun positions and readied 
themselves for attack. Light flares were released in rapid succession in the air, which would burn 
for few minutes turning the darkest night into daylight and made it possible for the defenders to 
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watch any movement of the Mujahideen. These flares took away the advantage of darkness from 
the Mujahideen. Although the ground was momentarily bathed in bright daylight, we remained 
unseen in the ditches. If we had launched the attack in those floodlights, we all would have been 
massacred by the strongly dug in defenders. Clearing the landmines near the post, as Awwal Jan 
was supposed to do, would be suicidal. 


It was getting late and the orders for assault still did not come despite the fact that the 
Mujahideen artillery had become silent 
some time ago. As per plan, the assault was 
to follow the artillery within seconds. This 
unexpected delay was a signal that 
something had gone wrong. Many parts of 
the post were still in flames but it had 
largely escaped capitulation and was giving 
signals that it would put up a fierce fight. 
Khalid Farooqi's voice crackled over the 
wireless set directing Dr. Awwal Jan to 
cancel the attack and withdraw. We were so 
close to the post that if we were seen in the 
flare light, chey would have brought all 
their remaining firepower upon us. In that 
artificial light, even the withdrawal was a 





o a “Se, 


life threatening challenge. Slowly, the 
group started to withdraw in small numbers and we all exited the theatre. 


Then began the long treacherous march back towards the base, through the snow, in total 
darkness and in freezing conditions. We had come here in relative daylight and could see the 
dangerous tracks. The journey back was to be made in total darkness on unknown tracks. The 
Afghans knew the valleys well and various groups began to disperse towards their respective 
bases. I had to go with Awwal Jan but was stuck with the Pakistani group and now was struggling 
to locate my own group. To my good luck, Awwal Jan was also looking for me and had stayed 
back to gather his men. 


I was very calm now, despite freezing in the sub-zero temperature. It was my duty to be with this 
group and I had to fight many demons within me to be here. It was Allah's will that He protected 
me from possible harm, though He tested me to my extreme limits both emotionally and 
physically. Now I knew He was pleased with me. There was no shame or guilt in my heart but 
dignity at presenting myself for this sacrifice. I was content. 


We returned to base just before midnight, tired, wet, cold, hungry but very cheerful. The entire 
group which was silent and somber at the time of departure was now chirpy, noisy and excitedly 
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discussing the proceedings of the evening. Everyone was discussing his side of the action. 
Everyone hada story to tell and share. The only man who was left behind at the base was the cook 
and he had prepared a warm dinner of rice, potatoes and tea. We all devoured it like Manna from 
the heavens. 


Next day, I made a brief diary entry ofthe previous night's event: 


BA -ez Are 


Aeg 





















































Friday, 28th Nov: T ÓN seu inv El se ET 

Assault on the enemy post was cancelled because of heavy enemy movement from Urgoon 
and also due to the fact that their main gun at the post was not silenced by the Mujahideen 
BM-12 fire. But alhamdolillah, the enemy suffered heavy losses. I saw their armoured car 
exploding into flames. It was a direct hit. Many parts of the post were also in flames. We 
were only 1 kilometer from the post hiding in the bushes waiting for the assault. Anyway, the 
assault did not come but the fireworks were worth seeing. Shells from both sides flew from 
over our heads making interesting whistling sounds but later exploding. 


Nearly 120 Mujahideen were waiting for the assault in the sub-zero temperature. It was 
extremely cold with winds cutting through the bones. We made our way back in darkness. 
Enemy fearing an assault was throwing light flares all over the mountains converting the 
darkness into the daylight and firing everywhere with heavy weapons. Tanks from Urgoon 
had also come close to the post to avoid any infantry assault. We could clearly hear their 
engine sounds. 


Anyway, it was thrilling and all the moments of Jihad were there. InshaAllah, we will get 
them next time." 
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This action was the last ofthe fighting season for that year. There would not be any more attacks 
from the Mujahideen on this post now. It was immediately dismantled and moved back. Even 
the men with whom I had spent these precious moments were preparing to disband for the 
winter break and would go in various directions to regroup in spring the coming year. Snow was 
getting thicker and movement would be very restricted even for vehicles in the coming days. We 
had to move fast. Along with Dr. Awwal Jan, I moved back to the base of Khalid Farooqi. 


My diary has this brief entry: 
"Saturday, November 29th: Moving to base headquarter." 


"Sunday, November 30th: Winter is here and Mujahideen are preparing for a long cold spell. 

Action would slow down and Mujahideen have already started packing up their gear. A long 

season of fighting is temporarily going to slow down. I have myself come back to base camp 

and probably be going back to Peshawar today. I pray to Allah to accept our humble efforts 
in His way and bless the Jihad with His help and pleasure. (Ameen)" 


I found Khalid in the same mud hut where I had left him. He was thorough in explaining to me 
that chances of success in the attack were less than 2096 according to his calculations and that 
would have caused heavy Mujahideen casualties. ^I have killed over 200 of them this year," he said, 
"I am happy at that. Now I shall conserve myself for the next year. I have time. The Soviets don't.” 
There, in a quiet manner I requested Khalid to return the letter I had entrusted him with to be sent 
to my parents in case of my death, inwardly thankful that the need for its delivery never arose. 


In those battlefronts, watches were ceremonial objects only Afghans don't live their lives by the 





clock. They are never in a hurry. Their 
distances are not calculated in kilometers but 
in the number of days spent walking. When I 
would ask someone how far was his village, 
he would reply “At a distance of 15 days of 
walking!" Their time in not measured in 
hours or minutes but in days and weeks. 
They would visit a friend on a social call and 
would stay with him for days without any 
hurry to return. When we would visit 
someone there on a normal courtesy call, 
they would always ask us to stay for a few 
days! They have the patience to wait for 
decades to find the right moment to strike at 


their enemy. Khalid Farooqi was no The Village volunteer militia — Almost all were from the same 
exception. village and were mostly kinsmen 
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In the beginning I was highly frustrated by their dead slow pace of life. I was always in a hurry, 
always on the move, always wanting quick results and swift fixes. But on those battlefields, 
simple nomads, shepherds and farmers taught me the cardinal virtue of patience. 


It was time for me to go back to Peshawar. I had gone there in a rickety bus, spanning a 14 hour 
ordeal which was an adventure on its own. Now I was determined to make it easy for myself. I 
was totally broke and did not have any money for the return journey. I was too embarrassed to 
ask Khalid. I just requested him to send me back in any Mujahideen vehicle which was heading 
towards Peshawar. He obliged and linked me up with a driver who was taking a vehicle for 
repairs. I embraced him and Dr. Awwal Jan passionately and took leave, leaving my backpack, 
extra clothes and some toiletries with him to distribute among the Mujahideen. 


Later, when we were about to start our journey towards Pakistan, a messenger from Khalid came 
and handed me an envelope. "This is a gift for you from the commander," he announced. The 
envelope contained 500 rupees, a fortune for me at that time. I was overwhelmed. 


My last diary entry of the visit just says: 
"December 1st, 86: On our way back." 


I never met Khalid Farooqi or Dr. Awwal Jan again. I am not sure about Awwal Jan but Khalid 
Farooqi is still alive, active in Afghan politics. In a bizarre twist of events, Gulbadin Hekmatyar 
divided his party into two factions after the American invasion of Afghanistan in 2001. 
Hekmatyar himself leads the resistance faction but he asked Khalid Farooqi to register a political 
party in the name of Hizb-e-Islami and take part in the elections during the Karzai regime. Hizb- 
e-Islami today is a part of the government as well as a part of the resistance fighting against it. It 
seems that Khalid is still loyal to Hekmatyar though he cannot support him in public as 
Hekmatyar is one of the most wanted men by the Americans. It is not easy to understand the 
internal complexities of Afghan tribal politics. The Mujahid and resistance fighter of the Soviet 
era is now part of the government which is under another foreign occupation. Khalid Farooqi 
today is a member of the Afghan parliament under Karzai. Has he sold his conscience or is he 
once again waiting patiently as part ofa larger stratagem? Only time will tell. 


As for me, I still miss those times I had spent with him and with Dr. Awwal Jan. May Allah bless 


them for their good deeds and forgive their errors. They were kind to me when I needed it the 
most and that is how I will remember them always. 
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Betrayals and Heartbreaks 


By 1987, I had become a veteran of the Afghan Jihad. I had seen the battle action and developed 
close relations with Afghan Mujahideen groups as well as with the Arab brigade under the 
leadership of Dr. Abdullah Azzam. The electrifying environment of the war had an enchantingly 
alluring effect and would have drawn any young, emotional, romantic dreamer like myself 
towards it. Though I was only half way through my engineering degree course, I made a 
deliberate choice to commit myself to the cause. My commitment and association with the 
resistance was total and fierce. My parental house in Karachi became the base headquarters 
devoted in supporting the Afghan resistance in its totality. 


When I had come back to Karachi from my earlier expeditions, I was surprised to find that there 
was not a single venue in the entire city from where one could buy or collect video and audio- 
cassettes, pictures or posters of the Afghan resistance. Unlike the general perception now, Jihad 
was not the mainstream concept in the urban society and Afghan Jihad remained a distant war 
for most Pakistanis. Except for Jamaat-e-Islami and their student wing IJT, no mainstream 
political or religious party supported the Afghan resistance on the national platform. Though the 
government of General Zia was supportive of the cause on the geo-political plane, it did not 
promote the Jihad in the media or in educational institutions. The state media did produce a 
couple of tele-plays on the plight of the resistance and the plight of the refugees but those were 
rare productions and were quickly forgotten and proved hardly fruitful in changing the general 
negative perception ofthe Afghan Jihad. 


Those were intensely turbulent days in Pakistan and more so in Karachi. No private television or 
radio channels were operative in those days and a major portion of privately owned print media 
was dominated by the liberal, socialist left or secular elements. Those who supported the 
resistance were few and lacked the power of the pen as well as the clout to be effective. Thus there 
was a massive and systematic print media propaganda launched against the Afghan resistance, 
refugees and Pakistan's policy of supporting the war against the Soviets. The Soviets had also 
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started to support and fund their communist and leftist assets in Pashtun and Baluch sub- 
nationalist separatists like ANP and BLA inside Pakistan, who became viciously vocal in 
universities, on the streets as well as in the print media, against the Afghan policy. 


Millions of Afghan refugees had entered Pakistan and were discretely followed by the Afghan 
Communist secret service, KHAD. The Soviet KGB and Afghan KHAD had begun to wage a 
vicious terrorism campaign in Pakistani urban areas in order to take revenge for the latter's 
support to the resistance. Massive bombings, blasts and assassinations had begun to terrorize the 
local population who ended up blaming the Afghans for these disasters. The pro-Soviet, socialist 
Arab governments of Libya, Iraq, Syria and even Yasser Arafat were supporting the terrorist 
groups inside Pakistan. The sons of late PPP chairman Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto had formed a dreaded 
terrorist organization, Al-Zulfiqar in 1979 and were drawing support from the Soviets, Socialist 
Arabs and Afghan government in order to try and destabilize General Zia-ul-Haq's government 
and thus waged a bloody war on the Pakistani state. The Indians were aggressively active in Sindh 
and supported the Movement for Restoration of Democracy (MRD), a militant insurgency led 
by Al-Zulfiqar and Sindhi separatist G. M. Syed. MOM and its Don, Altaf Hussain also surfaced 
in 1984 and by 1986, Karachi was engulfed in violent riots and ethnic clashes, forcing the 
common people as well as the gangsters to accumulate weapons in order to protect themselves. 
The Soviets, Afghans, PLO and the Indians provided weapons to their assets inside Pakistan for 
multiple insurgencies and terrorist campaigns. Also, the war in Afghanistan made it easy for 
anyone to purchase weapons in the tribal areas and bring them into the urban society. The war 
had also given rise to the sale and consumption of narcotics in Afghanistan which found their 
way into Pakistan resulting in a rapid increase in the number of addicts, creating a crisis of its 
own for the society. 


Though the dynamics and reasons were different, all che sub-nationalists, separatists, seculars, 
MOM as well as the political parties who controlled the media and waged violent campaigns 
against the cause, passed the buck and blamed the Afghan policy and the refugees for the violence 
and drugs in the society. PPP's Al-Zulfiqar had its own reasons to wage a terrorist drive against 
the Pakistani state and brought massive weapons and funding for the campaign but no one today 
blames the PPP leadership for weaponizing the society or initiating a terrorist campaign in those 
days. Today, when the PPP regime is in power, the subject is a taboo and no one touches it in the 
mainstream media. 


The reality is that the 4 million Afghan refugees were the most vulnerable segment in the 
Pakistani society at that time, living on handouts, food aids and always under threat from the 
Police and political blackmail. They neither had the voice nor the rights in the national press or 
society. Desperate for survival, the Afghan refugee population had extended to the urban centers 
ofthe country, including Karachi in order to earn a living. Still, one would never find an Afghan 
beggar. It was a common sight to see four and five year olds selling tissue papers and candies in 
market places and bus stops but finding a beggar was a rare sight. Afghans are a proud nation and 
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the refugees lived peacefully within Pakistan. Even in those days when almost 4 million refugees 
lived in various regions of Pakistan, there was hardly a case of Afghans causing any serious law 
and order problem or participating in riots or violence. 


However, the fact remains that the political parties as well as the media targeted them as easy 
scapegoats to blame for all the crime, violence and drugs in the society. The general perception 
about Jihad and refugees was extremely negative and frightful. I can recall the press refusing to 
print post cards with pictures of Afghan Jihad and bookshops refusing to keep them once I got 
them printed somehow. In a city like Karachi, even getting post cards printed became a mission 


of gigantic proportions. The national urban environment was extremely hostile towards the 
Afghan Jihad and the Mujahideen, when I arrived in Karachi in 1986. 


I had seen and participated in the Jihad, been there done that and now desperately wanted to 
share my experiences with the nation but was shocked at the resistance and hostility of the 
Pakistani society as a whole. The true importance and incredible strength of information and 
psychological war dawned on me and propelled me into launching my own counter-propaganda 
war to change the perception of the society about the historic and gigantic struggle taking place 
on the western borders. It appalled me to see the apathy of the people towards the regional and 
historical geo-politics unfolding in the region as well as the lack of concern for the great role 
Pakistan and the Afghan Jihad was playing in the physical and ideological renaissance and 
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Even getting postcards like these printed was a mission impossible in those days 
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Sitting next to Professor Burhan-ud-din Rabbani, 
later President of Afghanistan, in a press conference, 
l acted as a translator and a liaison to the resistance in Karachi 


reshaping of the Muslim world. By 1987, Afghan Jihad had entered the eighth year but the 
majority of the Pakistanis neither considered it their own war nor had any emotional or 
ideological attachment with it. In fact they harboured hostile sentiments towards that epic 
struggle and towards the people who had made sacrifices to liberate their land and thus by default 
protected Pakistan's western borders. The situation was hopelessly shameful to say the least and 
the odds were almost impossible for a 23-year-old enthusiast to even attempt a media counter 
attack in order to change the national perception. Nonetheless, I decided to proceed with my 
venture regardless ofthe consequences or the absence of resources. 


I had already met with and joined the MAJ team in Peshawar and had brought back some 
posters, post cards, picture negatives and video-cassettes of the Jihad. Now the challenge was to 
get them reproduced in mass quantities and then sell or distribute them to spread awareness 
about the cause and if possible generate funds and resources as well. It was a long, frustrating and 
often humiliating slog to find the right people to help in re-producing this material in bulk. 
Funds were the critical issue. Being a student, still dependent upon my parents even for my 
tuition fee, it was impossible to self-finance the project. Once we found a few compassionate 
souls who were willing to financially support our printing or video copying, getting the jobs 
done from the press and studios emerged as another challenge. The mere mention of Afghan 
Jihad would bring a fearful look on people's faces and companies would recoil. Such was the 
negative perception about the greatest Muslim resistance movement of the 20th century. It was 
heartbreaking for us but perseverance and patience paid off eventually. Once some people agreed 
and did this task and yet remained unharmed, they gained confidence and started to take our 
jobs regularly and with interest. Slowly, we cultivated a network of professionals who would start 
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to mass-produce our information war material, which we would then sell outside Masjids, in 


universities and in public places. Slowly, with like-minded friends, we managed to arrange Jihad 
exhibitions, displaying pictures, slide shows and even war trophies to attract people's attention 
and interest towards the cause. 


My house in PECHS society Karachi was transformed into our base headquarters. This project 
developed as a fanatic passion for us. We would work 18 hours a day, live and breathe in the 
mission, galvanizing into action with the desire to spread the message and to generate funds and 
resources for the cause. Gradually the work and worth of our mission gained repute and our 
credibility was established as the voice of the Afghan resistance in Karachi. People from all walks 
of life started to pour in to hear stories of Afghan Jihad would collect videos and posters and 
would return to become active volunteers. Our reputation spread to Peshawar and beyond as 
well. The Arabs and Jihad volunteers passing through Karachi and in need of help would contact 
me for local support, thus duties were diversified. The volunteers needed visa renewals and 
medical treatment; some even landed in jails and needed me to bail them out. From getting the 
Mujahideens supplies released from customs to dispatching them upcountry through trucks or 
PIA cargo, to buying essential medicines and clothing, we did everything that came our way in 
support of the greater cause. 


The Mujahideen groups had their offices in Karachi as well but they were liaison offices only and 
could never move or operate in the local society as we could. I successfully established close 
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Changing identities and nationalities in the 
battlefield — My identity card issued by Jamiat-e- 
Islami carried the name Habibullah and showed me 
a Mujahid from Panjsher valley. 


relations with Hizb-e-Islami of Hekmatyar, 
Jamiat-e-Islami of Ustad Rabbani and Ittehad-e- 
Islami of Ustad Sayyaf. The Mujahideen groups 
regularly coordinated with me for all their local 
logistical and administrative issues. I became 
their local point man in Karachi. During the 
course of time, we arranged dozens of Jihad 
exhibitions and major seminars, press 
conferences and university lectures for the 
Mujahideen leadership. These were major 
breakthroughs for us and for the cause. When 
Ustad Rabbani, who later became the president 
of Afghanistan in 1992, visited Karachi, stayed as 
an honoured guest at my house and I acted as his 
interpreter during the press conference. With 
Ustad Rabbani as chief guest we gathered the top 
engineers from all over the city and arranged for a 





conference on rebuilding Afghanistan in the post 
war era. I invited Engineer Ahmed Shah 
Ahmedzai, who was second-in-command to Ustad Sayyaf, to come to Karachi and arranged his 
lecture in my NED University. This was an unprecedented breakthrough against extreme 
resistance from socialist parties and pro-Soviet gangs. Within a few months, we were making 
waves in the city and beyond. I became a known name in the local media, social circles, religious 
groups, as well as among the Afghan Mujahideen, refugee camps and the Arab volunteers. Later 
we also travelled all over the country and arranged exhibitions and generated great support for 
the resistance. Hizb-e-Islami and Jamiat-e-Islami had also issued me their official identity cards 
enlisting me as an "Afghan" on official duty. This also ir me in blending with the local 
fighters while crossing the border 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan, 
where local militia forces would block 
the entry of Pakistanis and Arabs in order 
to check their identifications. 


It was during this time that I met some 
extraordinary, fine and inspiring men 





and later had the honour of working 
with them in the cause of Jihad. 


Reverting - from Cat Stevens to Yusuf Islam 
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My association with Muslim Aid was deep and also gave me a legal cover to justify 
my presence in forbidden regions. Apart from being a fighter, | was also a media consultant, 
writer and a photographer, changing designations and duties as new challenges confronted us. 


Yusuf Islam is a known name in the Muslim world today. The former pop star Cat Stevens 
converted to Islam to become Yusuf in early 70s and established a Muslim relief agency by the 
name of Muslim Aid in order to help the poor and needy Muslims around the globe, especially in 
the education sector. Yusuf also came to Peshawar and established his Afghan chapter here. A 
very fine gentleman from Peshawar, Dr. Saleem, who was also a professor in Peshawar University, 
became the regional director of Muslim Aid. I met Dr. Saleem through some Arab friends. He 
had heard about my work in Karachi and requested us to help generate funds for Muslim Aid in 
order to help the Afghan children and widows. From then on, I became the Muslim Aid 
representative in Karachi, generating millions of rupees in donations, charity and sponsorships 
for massive educational and life support projects for Afghan widows and orphans. 


We did not possess any capital resource to start our project in Karachi, therefore, had to find 
sponsors to help us to place ads in the local media, especially in the Weekly Takbeer, making 
passionate appeals for donations. By the grace of Allah, donations started to pour in almost 
immediately. Thousands of orphans, widows and students benefitted all over Afghanistan as well 
as in the local refugee camps through hundreds of projects run by Muslim Aid. When Yusuf 
came to Karachi, I arranged for a luncheon in his honour along with the local volunteers. Every 
volunteer was awe-struck to be in the presence of this legend. Yusuf was graceful, handsome and 
a blessed energy flowed from this newly converted celebrity. I have not met Yusuf since then and 
it has been almost 23 years now, I don't think he would even remember me. 


My projects with Muslim Aid ended in 1992 when I left Karachi and settled in Rawalpindi. The 
Afghan Jihad had ended by then, a Mujahideen government had taken over and a civil war had 
erupted for power. Muslim Aid perhaps also rolled back their projects as donations dried up and 
other more urgent flashpoints emerged in the subsequent years. I have also not met Dr. Saleem 


since then but I have been told that he still lives in Peshawar with his family and is in good health. 
May Allah bless him too. 


It was during this time in Karachi that I again met Air Commodore (retd) M.M. Alam Sahib as 














The legendary twain — Masood and M.M. Alam, 1990, Farkhar Valley, Takhar 


well. He is a national legend, a war hero and an ace fighter pilot from the 1965 war, decorated 
twice for his outstanding courage and bravery. The only pilot in air warfare history to have shot 
down 5 enemy aircraft in a single air-to-air combat mission. When we were young we read about 
him in our textbooks but later vested elements removed his mention from the books. Today, our 
children do not recognize him nor know his great feats for the nation. My association with Alam 
Sahib dates back to 1968 when he was posted at the PAF base Sargodha after the war and my 
father was also a gunner officer in the air defence regiments. I was only 4 years old back then and 
would often visit Alam Sahib's mess room with my dad to be treated with a bottle of soft drink. 
My father had just bought a brand new, navy blue Mazda 1500 and it was a source of joyful 
excitement for us to drive around the PAF base, often stopping at Alam Sahib's room for my 
obligatory soda. I still have vivid memories of him sitting on his bunk, attired in flying coveralls 
with PAF markings on his chest and arms. I fondly recall the day when once I asked him for the 
key to his fighter jet and he showed me a huge key, perhaps that of his main door, satisfying me 
that it unlocked his F-86 Saber aircraft! Later many PAF officers also bought navy blue coloured 
Mazda 1500s and it became a family joke that the Air force bought those cars because they were 
jealous of an artillery officer having a better car than them. That car stays in the family even 
today, a 43-year-old family treasure with cherished memories. Now my son has his heart set on 
this "cool" car but his grandfather remains firm in holding on to it forever. 


It was in 1987, almost 20 years after we had separated in Sargodha, that Alam Sahib, the blue 
Mazda and I were reunited in Karachi. He had retired from the Air Force and lived a life of 
blissful mystical solitude with his mother. I had grown to become an Afghan War veteran and the 
Mazda remained as faithful as ever, serving the mission in the city. Alam Sahib had remained 
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fanatically devoted to the PAF and never married and now after retirement he had surrounded 
himself with books and prayer mats. He is inclined towards Sufism and is a man of fierce dignity 
and passion. His association and love for Afghan Jihad was total and fierce. He had great regard 
for Ahmad Shah Masood, the legendary Lion of Panjsher, whom Alam Sahib had not met till 
then. Together, we toured the city for dozens of "Jihad conferences", where he spoke with fiery 
passion igniting the people and youth for Jihad in Afghanistan. Alam Sahib is a passionate, free 
soul and expressed his opinion rather bluntly, often shocking the listeners. He had some strong 
opinions against Hekmatyar; hence Jamaat-e-Islami kept Alam Sahib at a distance. 


In those days, MOM had risen to become a terrorist force in the city but Alam Sahib was equally 
fearless in criticizing them on every Jihad conference even within the strongholds of MOM. In 
one such seminar in NED University, his comments against Communists provoked the ANP 
followers and a mini clash took place. I truly respected Alam Sahib and continue to do so till this 
day for his most sincere and selfless devotion to the cause of Pakistan and Jihad. In 1989, at an 
old age, he embarked on long, treacherous journey, on foot to Northern Afghanistan, traveling 
through the war zones to meet Ahmad Shah Masood and ultimately stayed there for one full year 
in the most difficult living conditions imaginable. No one in Pakistan knew where Alam Sahib 
was except me. 


In 1990, I also went to Northern Afghanistan with the purpose of meeting Masood and to find 
and bring Alam Sahib back. I managed to accomplish both the tasks but that is a separate and 
amazing story to be told later. For now, we were both in Karachi and waging a ruthless counter 
propaganda war to create national and public awareness about the Afghan Jihad and the cause. 
After the Jihad was over and I moved out of Karachi in 1992, Alam Sahib also went into solitude 
andalmost disappeared from the mainstream. I have not met him since 1995 and have heard that 
he keeps moving between Karachi and Rawalpindi staying in PAF messes or with distant family 
members. May Allah bless him and keep him under His divine protection always. He is a 
national treasure and a unique humble soul with the fiery passion of a Mujahid who has proven 
his mettle in the skies as well as in his commitment to the cause of Afghan Jihad and Pakistan. 
May Allah bless you Alam Sahib — always and forever. 


Ona larger canvas, by 1987, the war in Afghanistan had already taken a decisive turn in favour of 
the resistance. The Soviets relied heavily on their air power till 1986 when the resistance had 
actually begun to lose ground as the former had introduced heavy armoured plated bombers and 
gunships which could not be brought down with conventional Mujahideen 14.5mm and 
12.7mm anti-aircraft guns. But in 1986, few tactical weapons were acquired which changed the 
game strategically in the battle theatres. Stinger SAMs were introduced for the first time which 
destroyed the Soviet air superiority clearing the skies over the resistance for more aggressive and 
intrusive attacks on the Soviet posts and convoys. 
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Milan - anti-tank rockets carried by the resistance 
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Mujahideen war trophies — a downed Soviet helicopter Victim of Milan ATGM 
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Milan anti-tank rockets were also added to the Mujahideen inventory which proved lethal 
against the new fortified Soviet armour, which could resist the Mujahedeen's traditional anti- 
tank rockets RPGs. 


Also, the Sakar-20 surface-to-surface missiles were added to the Mujahideen rocket batteries 
which were more lethal and long-range than BM-12 107mm rocket batteries which the 
Mujahideen were using earlier. Sakar-20 is approximately 2 meters in length with a range of 
approximately 30 kilometers and the capacity to devastate an area of about 100 square meters 
when fired in a multi-barrel formation. 


By 1987, the Mujahideen were using these weapons with devastating ferocity, literally breaking 
the back ofthe Soviet military might. In the later years, I witnessed the fearsome firepower as well 
as the psychological impact which these weapons had on the Soviet Air Force and armour units, 
crippling the Soviet war strategy in Afghanistan. The Soviet pilots were terrified to fly in the 
battle zones and flew too high to be of any real threat to the resistance. Armed with Stingers, the 
Mujahideen could now go in the open plains and fearlessly attack the Soviet convoys penetrating 
their explosive reactive armour with new Milan missiles. Cities and garrisons could also be 
rocketed from safe distances out of the reach of Soviet counter bombardment. There is no doubt 
that 1987 proved to be the decisive year for the Soviet invasion and the war in Afghanistan. 
Having lost the battlefield superiority, the Soviets began talks with the Americans in order to 
devise a safe exit strategy from Afghanistan. For the first time in almost 300 years, the Soviet 
forces were about to leave a country they had invaded and occupied. 


In Pakistan, General Zia-ul-Haq ruled as President with Mr. Junejo as the country's Prime 
Minister. The Soviet Union and the United States entered into talks to end the Afghan conflict. 
Once the Americans realized that the Soviets would be leaving the region, they immediately 
started to disassociate themselves from General Zia and aligned more with the weak Prime 
Minister Junejo. General Zia wanted a confirmed agreement that power would be transferred to 
the Afghan resistance once the Soviets withdrew. The US as wellas the Soviets had no such plans. 
Once the Soviet Union was defeated and would exit from Afghanistan, the US did not want it to 
be replaced by an Islamic government. The US wanted to include Pakistan and Afghanistan but 
the Mujahideen were kept out of the entire dialogue process. The parleys that ensued were later 
called the Geneva talks. 


The Americans heavily invested in the weak Prime Minister of Pakistan and forced him to accept 
the terms being agreed upon by the Soviet Union and the United States, without taking into 
consideration any of the national security needs and desires of Pakistan. Consequently, serious 
differences emerged between General Zia and Mr. Junejo. General Zia wanted a smooth 
termination of the entire war into a representative government of the Afghan resistance who had 
fought the war and were the legitimate heirs of Kabul. After all the contribution and sacrifices 
Pakistan had made to defeat the Soviet Union in Afghanistan, General Zia could see the efforts 
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going to waste by a hasty Prime Minister and a betraying United States. 


Throughout 1987, talks continued between the powers and the Mujahideen were kept out of the 
process. In April 1988, the United States forced the Junejo government to sign the Geneva 
Accord with the Communist regime in Kabul with the US and Soviet Union acting as 
guarantors. Afghan Jihad was slaughtered at the altar of diplomacy and betrayal. The US wanted 
to leave anarchy and chaos in the wake of Soviet withdrawal in Afghanistan. Pakistani interests 
lay in creating a stable, secure and friendly Mujahideen government. 


The Mujahideen as well as the Pakistan military were furious with the Prime Minister for this 
betrayal of historic proportions. Relations between the United States and General Zia also 
deteriorated rapidly. The Geneva Accord was signed on 14th April 1988, prior to which on 10th 
April, a massive ammunition dump for the Afghan Mujahideen exploded in the heart of 
Rawalpindi, showering thousands of missiles and rockets onto the city, killing over a thousand 
people. The friction between the military and the civilian government rose rapidly as blame 
game started. 


Furious over the Geneva Accord betrayal, on 29th May, 1988, General Zia dismissed the Junejo 
government and called for fresh elections. The Americans grabbed this as an opportunity to 
replace the Zia government with a compliant and docile 
political administration. The relations between General Zia 
and the US had worsened to an extent that he had voiced the 
fear of being assassinated by the Americans to his family. On 
17th August, 1988, the C-130 carrying Pakistani President 
Zia-ul-Haq and 29 other high-level officers, including the 
Director General ISI, exploded mysteriously in mid-air 
killing all on-board. The former US ambassador to Delhi, 
John Gunther Dean called it an act of sabotage by Mossad, 
the Israeli secret service. The US quickly moved to dismiss 





their ambassador to India, declaring him mentally unfit and : : 
then discharged him from Foreign Service. The Americans Yohn Gunther Deur- US ambassador to 

. . : . India in 1988, declared mentally ill for 
hushed up the inquiry of the explosion despite the fact that exposing Israeli hand in Zia's assassination 
the US ambassador and another high-level American 
military officer had also died in the crash. All efforts to investigate the crash since then have been 


scuttled by the US. 


The 1988 elections brought the Pakistan Peoples Party to power with Benazir Bhutto as the 
Prime Minister. The Afghan Mujahideen were rightfully indignant and incensed for being left 
out of the Geneva talks. Now their patron and most respected ally, General Zia had also been 
killed in the crash. The Mujahideen saw the new PPP government and Benazir as hostile to the 
resistance and total trust deficit existed on both sides. The Afghan War started to turn into a 
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Superpower rolling back into history — Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan,1988 


debacle by late 1988. By 15th May, 1988, the Soviets started their withdrawal from Afghanistan, 
which was completed in February 1989. The Communist government of Najeebullah held on 
and fought for another 3 years before capitulating in 1992. 


The collapse of the Soviet Union started almost immediately after the Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan and Central Asia as well as Eastern Europe began to declare their freedom from the 
USSR. The US was not interested in Afghanistan any more. Having achieved the strategic 
objectives of defeating and dismemberment of the Soviet Union, the Pakistani President 
assassinated, new corrupt and compliant "democratic" government installed and Afghan 
Mujahideen deprived of their rightly deserved victory through a shameful sell off at Geneva, the 
US simply walked out of the region. Once the Soviets signaled their withdrawal, rivalries within 
the Afghan resistance also started to surface. In the absence of General Zia, there was no solid 
binding force which could keep them together. General Hameed Gul was another respected man 
within the ISI and he did his best to keep the Mujahideen united. But unfortunately, now there 
was no Afghan policy in Islamabad. Abandoned by the US, the PPP regime had no strategic 
vision for the future. Thus, a series of catastrophic events was triggered. These shall be discussed 
and probed into later. 


Back then in the fall of 1987, I was itching to go back to the battlefront. This time my destination 
was Kunar, the northeastern province of Afghanistan where the Soviets still maintained a 
formidable presence to block the Mujahideen penetration from Pakistan. 


+ 
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The Duck Shoot 


By fall of 1987, I was desperate once again to go to the battlefield. My logistical, media and 
propaganda warfare work with the Mujahideen and Muslim Aid in Karachi was extremely hectic 
as well as critical, but it was holding me back. Muslim individuals and groups would send me 
donations in cash and kind from all over the world which were packed and dispatched to 
Peshawar through a well-organized network and logistical supply chain. But when I received a 
hand-held mine detector and a high-powered military range-finding binoculars, I decided to 
take this equipment personally to the battlefront and hand them to the local Mujahid 
commander. 


Despite being the simplest piece of equipment, even ordinary field binoculars were a precious 
commodity in Jihad. The equipment, weapons, ammunition, clothes and money that arrived as 
support for the resistance from Arab, Chinese and Western sources, strangely did not include 
binoculars or metal detectors. These two pieces of equipment had to be procured separately from 
personal sources or purchased from the market and were always in short supply and in great 
demand on the battlefield. Before going to the battlefront, I would buy ordinary field binoculars 
from the market and leave them with the local commanders who always accepted them with 
gratitude. 


The Soviets were using anti-personnel landmines as strategic weapons in Afghanistan. Millions 
of landmines were buried, dispersed or dropped in the country as area denial weapons in order to 
prevent the resistance from exploiting the advantage of mountainous and rugged terrain of their 
country. It was estimated after the war that it would take almost 400 years to rid Afghanistan of 
all these deadly traps, which still lie in silence stealthily waiting for their victims. In all my 
previous expeditions, I have had the closest encounters with these silent predators and knew too 
well how lethal they could be for the resistance. Every front I went to, these silent killers were the 
nightmare for the resistance. The fate of my dear friend Koochi Khan, who was also my mentor 
and commander in Jalalabad in March 1986, weighed heavily on my conscience and I was 
determined to do all within my humble capacity to help the Mujahideen in countering this 
menace. All over Afghanistan, on every battlefront, the Mujahideen have lost some of their finest 
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and bravest sons to these deadly stealth killers 
and even today, almost 25 years after the 
Soviet withdrawal, landmines remain a real 
threat in Afghanistan. This threat made metal 
detectors another precious piece of 
equipment much valued and sought by the 
local commanders. 


Apart from ordinary binoculars, there 
weren't any range-finding or night vision 
binoculars on the front line as well. In my 
previous adventures, I had seen the 
helplessness of the resistance in targeting the 
enemies when large reserves of ammunition 





had to be wasted in correcting and finding the right range. With long-range, 30-kilometer 


rockets arriving by late 1986, the need for rangefinders was even more critical. The Mujahideen 


did not possess any night vision equipment but the Soviets were using them extensively and the 


resistance suffered heavy casualties when the Soviet Special Forces used this technology to 


outmaneuver the resistance at night. 


Specialized metal detectors, range-finding or night vision equipment was also not available in 


the local market, hence could only be procured with great difficulty from western countries 


through personal couriers, who had to dodge the local customs to bring the equipment in. These 


were also way too expensive for our resources in those times and only a precious handful could be 


procured through donations or purchases. Thus making this equipment a treasured asset, 





A Mujahideen anti-aircraft gun position — 
one of many dotting the hilltops in Kunar 


demanding personalized attention and 
delivery. I had earlier sent some image 
intensifier, passive night vision binoculars 
through other sources but this time I 
wanted to deliver them personally. 


With hundreds of battlefronts all over the 
country, it was impossible for us to cater to 
the requirements of all commanders but we 
were determined to make a difference in the 
border regions, especially the ones that had 
always remained under intense Soviet 
pressure due to their strategic significance as 
gateways of supplies and logistics for the 
resistance in Afghanistan. The Soviets had 
always tried to block, occupy and control 








the eastern provinces of Afghanistan, which border with 
Pakistan. If they blocked the resistance supply lines from 
Pakistan, the rest of the resistance inside Afghanistan 
would automatically come under stress. 


The latest aggressive deployment of the Soviet Special | 


Forces close to the Pakistan border was also due to a 
specific geo-political environment, which had emerged 
in 1986 since I had joined the resistance. By late 1987, 
the Soviets were staring the defeat in the eye as the 
inclusion of Stinger SAMs and Milan ATGMs (anti-tank 
guided missiles) in the Mujahideen’s inventory had taken 
away the air and armour superiority of the Red Army. 
They were losing their feared gunship Mi-24 helicopters 
and fighter jets at an alarming rate and the anti-tank 
missiles were decimating their much-feared T-62 and 
1-72 tanks. In desperation, the Soviets had changed their 
tactics and were then pressing their artillery, infantry and 
Special Forces deeper into the Mujahideen territory, 
especially in the border regions. 


In the international arena, Geneva talks were in progress 
where the Soviets were negotiating an exit time frame 
from Afghanistan. It was a well-known fact that the 
Soviet empire was getting fatigued and close to being 
defeated, thus Pakistan's then President General Zia 
wanted to take a harsh line against the Soviets in the 
Geneva Accord. In order to gain high political ground in 
the negotiations, the Soviets were desperate to make 
gains on ground and were pressing their Special Forces in 
conducting daring raids deep into the Mujahideen bases 


closest to the Pakistan border. In 1986, I had witnessed | 


and participated in one such battle in Paktia where the 
Soviet commandoes had overrun Jalal-ud-din Haqqani's 
base of Zawar, appalling the resistance. 


During my earlier visits, I had ventured into the 


battlefields of Paktia, Jalalabad and Paktika and had 


witnessed the progressing war in the country. I now | 
learned that a fierce battle was raging in the northeastern $ 


province of Kunar. Armed with the newly procured mine 
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detector and the range-finding binoculars, I was now eager 

to join the fight in Kunar and wanted to deliver the 

vhi» GU) jad ^ equipment personally and promptly to the front line; the 
UL, y Lal Lad, opportunity soon presented itself. 

daly’ et Gyal 

¿Alora (pale had Engineer Ahmed Shah Ahmedzai, who was second-in- 

command or 2IC of Ustad Sayyaf of Ittehad-e-Islami 

group of Mujahideen, was also the patron of MAJ, our 

a bami — media group. I, along with my dear friends Chechen Abu 

Ayesh and Irish Mohemmed, worked under his umbrella 

on the information and propaganda warfare front. I had developed a close and personal 

friendship with Engineer Ahmed Shah. People often confused him with Ahmed Shah Masood 

but they are two different men. I remained in contact with Engineer Ahmed Shah till 1992 when 

Ipulled out of Afghanistan. He was an English speaking Afghan with an African-American wife, 





a humble man with a very pleasant personality. More of a diplomat and a politician, he was not a 
battle-hardened field commander but acted as the administrative and financial head of Ittehad- 
e-Islami under the leadership of Ustad Sayyaf. 


Till recently, he was based in Kabul with Ustad Sayyaf and Ustad Rabbani, leading a political life 
when Kabul is under the US and NATO occupation. Inwardly, he remains strongly opposed to 
another foreign occupation of his country but is helpless under the circumstances. In an Al- 
Jazeera interview in 2010, where I was invited as a guest analyst, Engineer Ahmed Shah was also 
taken on a live phone call from Kabul, taking us both by surprise. It was almost after 18 years that 
we spoke again briefly, and came to know of each other's welfare. Indeed it brought back 
nostalgic and painful memories. 





It was in the fall of 1987, when he invited me to 
Peshawar to discuss MAJ operations and projects. 
Sitting in a rundown Masjid in the refugee camp of 
Pabbi near Peshawar, I showed him the rangefinder 
and the metal detector. I could see the excitement 
in his eyes and he himself was keen to deploy them 
on the front line at the earliest. It was here that he 
introduced me to Asadullah, the field commander 
of Ittehad-e-Islami from the province of Kunar. 


Asad was a fine young man, a perfect specimen of a 
proud Afghan fighter. He was rather young, about 
25 years of age but had the maturity and the 
courage to take on this huge responsibility. A 
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handsome man with medium height and 
short beard, he was the son a local tribal elder 
of Asmar, the capital of Kunar province, and 
hence enjoyed the respect and credibility 
within his tribe. His aging, respectable father, 
another dignified soul, and his six younger 
brothers, youngest being 16 only, were all 
resistance fighters and were part of this 
fighting group. In Afghanistan, fighting 
groups were largely divided on tribal, village 
or family lines and it was common to find all 
male members of entire families and villages 
on a single front. This kept the bond stronger 
within the fighters and discipline was strictly 
observed. Also, since they fought on their 
home turf, around their own occupied or 





abandoned villages, the motivation levels 


Repeat of the 80s — US forces ambushed in Kunar 


always remained high. We immediately 
warmed up to each other, becoming close friends. 


Asad was preparing to leave for the front line in a couple of days and was in Pabbi for supplies and 
funds. It was a godsend opportunity for me to accompany him to the front, and soon I found 
myself riding with him in his twin cabin Toyota pickup truck towards Pakistan's tribal regions of 
Mohmand and Bajaur en route to Kunar. His father and two brothers were also with us. 


Kunar is a strategically important region. It borders with two tribal regions of Pakistan — 
Mohmand and Bajaur and is the last Pashtun province in the northeast of Afghanistan. An 
important entry point for the resistance to transport supplies and fighters to the central and 
northern areas of the country, the Soviets and the Mujahideen always hotly contested the region. 
Asmar town is only 10 kilometers from Bajaur. Even today, when Afghanistan is under the 
US/NATO occupation, some of the fiercest battles in Afghanistan have been fought in this 
province and the region remains the most deadly in terms of US casualties. In fact, this is the first 
region that the US has abandoned in Afghanistan under extreme pressure from the resistance. In 
those days, all Mujahideen parties had their bases in Kunar. But today, only Hizb-e-Islami of 
Gulbadin Hekmatyar remains active there along with fighters from Haqqani's group. The 
Soviets had paid a heavy price in order to hold this region. The US forces are presently facing the 
same trauma. 


The region is rugged, forested, mountainous, and extremely difficult for mechanized movement 
due to narrow valleys, thus the roads can be easily ambushed, consequently making it an ideal 
guerilla war territory. The River Kunar runs through the entire valley along the narrow road 
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which leads to extreme northeastern region of Badakhshan, the Tajik province touching China 
on one end and Chitral on the other across the narrow Wakhan strip. When the Pakistani region 
of Chitral is blocked from mainland Pakistan in winter due to snow, the Chitralis enter 
Afghanistan and use the Kunar route to re-enter the Pakistani tribal regions of Bajaur, Mohmand 


or Khyber. 


From Bajaur to Mohmand, all the mountain ranges and ridges were occupied by the 
Mujahideen, but the valley and the villages below were under Soviet control. With Pakistan 
watching their backs, the Mujahideen had their supply line and the base areas secured and could 
move freely in and out of Afghanistan. However, staying in the villages and the valley was not 
possible. The Mujahideen anti-aircraft guns were posted on every ridgeline along Pakistan's 
border and dozens of battle positions dotted the hills, manned by various groups from all six 
Mujahideen parties. From these mountaintop bases, Mujahideen guns and rockets would 
constantly fire into the valley below, targeting Soviet convoys and the resistance would also send 
fighting patrols to ambush or attack the Soviet posts. These battle positions were a constant 
nuisance for the Soviet Army and they would routinely attack and try to dislodge the fighting 
groups from these posts. However, the Soviet artillery barrages and rocket batteries were totally 
ineffective against these dug in ridgeline bunkers. Even tanks could not move in this territory 
except on the roads in the valley below and remained useful only as armoured artillery guns. 
Therefore, the only way to destroy the Mujahideen bunkers was to attack them from the air using 
jets or gunship helicopters. But by the end of 1986, the introduction of Stingers had changed the 
rules of the game. Now the Soviets had no choice but to send in the Special Forces for a close 
quarter hand-to-hand combat, making the situation excessively ruthless and dirty, even for the 
resistance. 


Driving through Bajaur, we stopped just short of the Afghan border and started our long and 
difficult trek towards the mountain ridge through the local villages inhabited by both Pakistani 
tribals as well as Afghan refugees. The relations between the local Pashtuns and their Afghan 
counterparts were cordial and the Mujahideen and their families never felt unwelcomed. 


Iremember climbing the hills through a small village when a very old Afghan woman noticed my 
foreign features, eyeglasses and the camera equipment I carried. She looked at me curiously, 
more than anything else I noticed the love and care reflected in her eyes and then she said 
something to Asad and his men. A brief exchange took place between them and then suddenly 
she got furious and started throwing stones at them. The group just smiled sheepishly, ignoring 
the old woman and her ranting, quietly moving out of her reach. I was a bit baffled as to what had 
transpired between her and the men and what had caused her wrath. Later I was told that she had 
asked the men if I were an Arab guest? When confirmed by them that I was indeed a guest but a 
Pakistani who had come to support them in the Jihad, she taunted them of cowardice, screaming 
that if they were men enough to fight well, Muslims from other lands would not have to leave 
their homes and families to come to their help. I was stunned. That fiercely proud old woman 
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reflected the culture and creed of honour and dignity that had kept the Afghan resistance going 
for so long against overwhelming odds. Outsiders can never understand the martial and tribal 
culture of Afghanistan with its sense of pride, honour and dignity. From Alexander to the British 
and the Soviets and now the Americans — all invaders have learnt their lessons by paying in blood. 
Since the last 32 years, starting from 1979, the Afghans are in a state of perpetual war but have 
not given up and even today continue to offer resistance to the last invading forces. I consider 
myself truly blessed that back in those days, I too, in my own humble capacity, was part of those 
bands of brave men who were turning the tides of history. 





The view from the ridgeline bunker, our base for the next few days, was enchanting. The entire 
ridge stretched about a couple of kilometers along Pakistan's border and was dotted with 
Mujahideen bases in a single file. All resistance groups had their bases there and the mutual 
relationship was also cordial. If an aircraft flew over the ridge, it would fly over all the bases in a 
single file. Behind us was Pakistan; in front was the valley of Kunar with the river flowing 
through it and the road zigzagging alongside. The valley cradled small houses and villages, while 
at some distance the Soviet bases loomed ominously. The mountains around us were thick in 
vegetation providing an ideal protective cover against visibility. The terrain was very rugged and 
formidable, making it extremely difficult to go on patrols or even for a walk. Nonetheless, it was 
an ideal defensive territory. 


A 14.5mm anti-aircraft gun was installed on our bunker and the group consisted of about 25 
men, distributed in various caves, dugouts and smaller bunkers. Many such bunkers were on the 
ridgeline making it a rather strong Mujahideen foothold. I was issued an AK-47 and a gun belt 
with 4 extra magazines, loaded to capacity with extra rounds and grenades. "Keep wearing your 
ammunition belt and keep the gun around your arm even when you go to sleep,” Asad instructed 
me, "Keep wearing your boots as well,” he added softly. I was perplexed, as this was not the 
standard practice I had seen on other fronts. At night, we would normally take our gun belts and 
boots off but here the orders were firm. I looked around and everyone was armed to the teeth 
even at night when going to bed. I tried to lie on my back but the heavy ammunition belt crushed 
my chest, making it difficult for me to even breathe. I turned on my side and felt better as the 
weight of the belt was now on the floor but then I could not move. With my boots on, the rifle on 
my shoulder and ammunition belt on my chest, I prepared to sleep in a fixed position on my side. 
“That's strange," I thought but did not ask any questions. As if sensing my curiosity, Asad 
whispered, “I will show you in the morning.” 


Days started at dawn in those times. No one would sleep after Fajr prayers and breakfast was 
served immediately afterwards. Asad quickly assembled a fighting patrol of about 15 men and we 
all left the base towards the valley walking briskly in a single file through the thick vegetation. 
After about half an hour of marching, we reached a small bunker complex in the thicket. The 
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place was in a bloody mess. It was clear that a fierce battle had been fought there and that too 
quite recently. Fresh blood was splattered everywhere, clothes, bedding and walls had been 
riddled with bullets. I could see pain and anguish on Asad's face, his men were equally disturbed 
by the sight." This was our base,” he finally spoke, “When I was in Peshawar, the Soviets came 
and attacked it at night and killed all the men in their sleep,” he said with great pain in his voice. 
Now the harsh reality dawned on me. This was a forward screening and observation position of 
the Mujahideen at the base of the mountain closer to the valley. During a fierce thunderstorm, in 
the pitch darkness of the night, Soviet Special Forces had attacked the base. Using night vision 
devices, they killed the Mujahid on sentry duty with a weapon fixed with a silencer. Once the 
guard was killed, all the other 20 men sleeping in the bunker had no chance. They were killed in 
their sleep when the Soviets threw grenades at them and sprayed them with machine gun fire. 
Within minutes, the Soviets were gone leaving behind a bloodbath. The Mujahideen posts on 
mountain ridges heard the gunfire but could not do anything. In the morning, they found the 
bodies and since then had abandoned the post and had withdrawn higher up into the hills, where 
our present post was setup. Now I knew why everyone on our post slept fully armed and with 
their boots on. 


These new Soviet Special Forces raids had shaken the Mujahideen. There were reports of more 
such raids on other locations as well and there was definite panic in the ranks of the Mujahideen. 
For the first time, the Soviets were using stealth technology and were taking the war to the 
Mujahideen in close quarter battles. The resistance had no response to the Soviet night vision 
devices and silencer-fitted guns, which killed in pitch darkness without any sound. Asad 
immediately got to work to fortify the defences around the bases. Normally, only night guards 
were placed but now even at daytime, armed guards remained vigilant. Fighting patrols were sent 
deeper into the jungles to set up ambushes for any incoming Soviet raiding party and mock war 
gaming was initiated to check the responses of the defences. Everyone was nervous and tension 


was sharply palpable. 


In the valley below, we could clearly see Soviet helicopters flying low over the river trying to 
dodge the Mujahideen Stingers. The change in Soviet war tactics was quite visible on this front. 
They were not using helicopters to attack Mujahideen bases as helicopters were more vulnerable 
to Stingers. Fighter aircraft kept patrolling over our base but at a high altitude only, marking our 
position for future bombing runs. Special Forces maintained the pressure through daring raids 
on identified bases and then withdrawing to re-appear on another location, thus keeping the 
Mujahideen under intense pressure and maintaining the element of surprise. 


One day, suddenly, a fighter jet appeared on a bombing run and before the Mujahideen could 
activate their anti-aircraft guns, dived sharply and dropped a few bombs on our post. With the 
whistling sound of the incoming jet in a dive, all hell broke loose on the ridge as bombs exploded 
all around us. The earth shook violently; the thunderous crack of the explosions was deafening 
and the plume of dust and smoke suffocating. I was in the open and watched in full view as the 
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fighter plane made its bombing run directly towards us. Once it released its load, it made fast, 
evasive maneuvers releasing some decoy flares to dodge any missiles and rose sharply, banking 


towards the west to escape. 


Itwas frightfully fascinating to see an aircraft in a real bombing run, but we also regretted that we 
were not able to respond in kind. Once at a safe height, it made a few more fast passes over us in a 
circular manner to assess the damage. By this time, the Mujahideen gunners had taken their 
position and now it was their turn to raise hell. Cracking fire of multiple 14.5mm anti-aircraft 
guns echoed across the valley while the guns circled to keep track of the aircraft. Everyone 
opened up with whatever weapons they held. AK-47s, rifles and even RPG-7s, the anti-tank 
rocket, was fired. The pandemonium lasted for a few minutes only and then the fighter 
disappeared and everyone started to calm down. The firing was done not to hit the aircraft, as it 
was too high for the Mujahideen ack-ack fire, but to vent the anger and the frustration for 
catching us unaware. We were lucky this time that no damage was done but then no one was 
amused by the fact that we were caught in the open by the fighter. Now orders were given to man 
the anti-aircraft guns all day to prevent any such shocks again. 


For me, it was pure thrill and excitement. I particularly noticed two very interesting 
phenomenon. RPG-7 is an anti-tank rocket with a range of about couple of hundred yards and is 
meant to attack tanks or bunkers. It is never ever used in an anti-aircraft role. In Afghanistan, I 
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had seen the Mujahideen taking shots at the slow-moving helicopters but using them against 


high-speed high-altitude jets was my first experience. This was a rather strange and unique role 
for the weapon. The Mujahideen launched a few rockets in the air towards the aircraft and I 
noticed that this anti-tank weapon may actually have an anti-aircraft role to play as well. Strange 
as it may sound, but I observed that RPG was an air burst rocket. At the end of its flight into the 
air, it would simply explode in a thick cloud of black smoke, giving the impression that an air 
burst artillery shell has been launched. Enough black smoke was given out to distract and scare 
an incoming aircraft on a bombing run. My father is from heavy anti-aircraft artillery regiments, 
and I had often gone with him as a very young boy in the late 60s to see the anti-aircraft guns 
firing. All anti-aircraft artillery shells that are fired towards the aircraft burst in the air, almost 
exactly the same way as I saw the RPG exploding. “So, we can use RPGs to distract and confuse a 
pilot," I mused, and now I was determined to try this on the next aircraft that came our way. 


In an uncanny, amusing sort of way the whole scenario ofa fighter aircraft flying around you and 
diving and ditching on bombing runs seemed incredibly familiar and reminded me of our duck 
hunting trips. Since my childhood, I had been going with my father for duck hunting on lakes in 
interior Sindh. These are still very nostalgic memories for me where father and son bonded 
together and he taught me gun handling, survival, camouflage and tracking and of course duck 
shooting. Interestingly, I found all these skills highly applicable and of immense use during my 
association with the resistance. The ducks would approach in a fast flight pattern around you, 
making whistling sounds with their wings as they cut the air at high speed and then we would try 
to shoot them as they dived, swirled and banked to escape our shotguns. 


Standing on that ridge that day and watching that small fighter aircraft approaching us on its 
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bombing run seemed surreal and instead of fear I felt a surge of confidence that I could shoot it 
down ifI held the gun. All my training about duck shooting kicked in and seemed very relevant 
in this seemingly incongruous scenario. Little did I know that very soon I would be given 
another opportunity to test my nerves and the applicability of my duck shooting skills. 


Later this became a routine. Fighter jets would come every day and our anti-aircraft gunners 
would greet them with massive ack-ack fire. For a high-flying fighter aircraft, it was almost 
impossible to hit the small post on the ridgeline and almost every time the bombs would hit the 
slopes harmlessly. Our gunners also knew that the jets were too high but still our guns would 
crack. It was a trigger happy lot and would never miss any opportunity to vent their emotions. It 
was extreme excitement though and everyone always remained alive to the possibility that an 
attack could come anytime. 


These air raids and our artillery fire had some added advantage, which in retrospect seems rather 
incredible and hilarious. Along with us the villagers living below also awaited and welcomed 
these raids. After every raid when our guns would stop firing, the village boys would rush up to 
the post and demand empty cartridge cases of 14.5mm and 12.7mm shells. These high quality 
empty brass cases would sell at very expensive rates in the local arms bazaar, where they would 
either be refilled or their brass melted to make other weapons and cartridges. For the 
Mujahideen, these cases were useless but for the village boys, these cases meant fortunes. Also, 
after every bombing run, the exploded bombs were collected and their metal was also sold by the 
villagers. In return for the empty cases, the villagers would send us fresh milk, butter, yogurt and 
cream, which were dream treats for us in that wilderness. When we were fed up of beans and rice, 
we would pray for a bomber to come and later when the attack subsided, we would have our 
supply of fresh dairy products. It was a mutually beneficial arrangement between us and the 
villagers and the Soviets made sure that we continued to have our delicacies. 


Soon, my last day on the post arrived. I was keen to have my last share of excitement before 
leaving. Sitting near the gun position, I was holding a loaded RPG-7 when suddenly the fighter 
appeared on the horizon and made a menacing pass over our heads. In a flash, it had dropped the 
bombs and was turning away. As our gunners scrambled to reach for their weapons, I lifted my 
rocket, took an aim, gave lead and fired. An explosion thundered in my ear as the shoulder-fired 
rocket left the tube and headed for the aircraft, exploding in mid-air in a plume of black smoke. I 
knew if the pilot had seen this smoke, he would simply pull up, and instantly he did as I expected. 
By this time all our guns had opened up but the plane was high and safe, making a high-altitude 
turn to assess the damage wreaked by it. I loaded another rocket and waited for him to come 
down. But he had done his job and kept going higher, making a final pass over our heads along 
the entire ridgeline. The Mujahideen's heavy guns continued firing though the plane was 
definitely out of range. Then the totally unexpected transpired; something no one was prepared 
for! 
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The fighter was flying at a very fast speed at a very high altitude, but suddenly it started to come 
down in a nosedive crash as if the pilot had been shot. It was a vertical nosedive and while we all 
looked in amazed disbelief, the aircraft crashed behind the hills at some distance. For a second, 
there was utter silence, and then everyone went in an uproar, screaming with excitement, firing 
in the air, embracing and congratulating each other for the kill. I was most amused by the 
childlike bravado of each gunner on the ridgeline, claiming that it was his shot that had brought 


the plane down. 
T 
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For me it did not matter who had shot the plane down. I don't even think anyone actually did. To 
be honest, I don't even know what had happened to that aircraft or to the pilot and I did not care. 
I had had a perfect ending to this expedition. I had seen and participated in heavy action and had 
the satisfaction of witnessing the Soviets getting desperate. The end game in Afghanistan had 
begun and I had seen the weaknesses and the vulnerabilities of a dying superpower. Above all, I 
had once again lived to tell many tales to my parents and comrades. 


Once back in Peshawar, the first thing I did was to phone 
my father in Karachi; hardly able to contain my 
excitement I proudly declared, "Abba Jan, we shot a 
duck!" 


In the months that ensued, I made a few more visits to this 
base to capture the war and to document it on video. Asad 
remained a dear and sincere friend, but unfortunately I 
lost contact with him after 1990 and have never heard 
from him since. I also disengaged from Afghanistan in 
1992 and lost contact with the comrades with whom I 
had shared those fascinating times. I later heard that 
Asad's father had died and they had all returned to their 
village in Asmar, which they had fought so fiercely to 
liberate. When we were on that ridge oblivious of what 
| the future held in store but determined and fearless 
| against all odds, Asad would often show me their family 
mud house far into the valley. “You must come and stay 
| with us when we are free,” he would always insist. I 
sincerely hope and pray that he is safe and living in that 
house with his family. He was a brave and free soul. With 
| the US invasion of Afghanistan, I am sure he would 
choose to be a Mujahid once again. May Allah bless you 
© Asad, as you were one of the many kindred spirits I had 
the honour of keeping company with during the most 
inspirational years of my life. The bond we share is 
immortal, thus my promise to you: InshaAllah, we will 
meet again — in Jannah! 


+ 
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Ghosts in the Night 


By the spring of 1988, the fate of Soviet Union was sealed in Afghanistan; the Geneva Accord 
had been signed between the Junejo Government in Islamabad and Najeebullah regime in 
Kabul, on 14th April 1988 — guaranteed by the Soviet Union and the United States. This was a 
shameful betrayal of the Afghan Jihad cause in which the Afghan Mujahideen were not made a 
party to the agreement. The war had been fought between the Soviet Union and the Afghan 
Mujahideen. It was the Afghan people who had suffered the most in the decade-long struggle; 
over 5 million Afghans were forced to flee their homes and were condemned to live as refugees in 
the most miserable human conditions in Pakistan and Iran. Over 1.5 million had died in the 
brutal war that was imposed on them. It was the sheer will and resistance of the Afghan 
Mujahideen that had shattered the myth of a superpower. But when the time came to take the 
winnings and reap the fruits of their bloody struggle, they were abandoned by the international 
players and their cause was blatantly betrayed. The puppet Kabul regime, headed by the 
Communist Najeebullah neither had any part to play in the conflict nor had any international 
legitimacy; but it had been brought at par with the Islamabad government, granting it 
recognition as well as legitimacy, consequently committing the act of treason against the cause of 
the Afghan people and the resistance. 


Since 1947, Kabul governments had been thorns in Pakistan's side, either aligning with the 
Soviet Union or the Indians to ferment rebellion, insurgencies and separatist movements in the 
provinces of NWFP and Baluchistan. Since the inception of Pakistan, this was the first time in its 
history that Islamabad had the opportunity to eliminate the Soviet and Indian influence from 
Afghanistan and to install a friendly Mujahideen government. General Zia was determined not 
to miss this opportunity. The Americans were equally determined not to let him do it and the 
only way to stop him was to have him assassinated. His son, Dr. Anwar- ul-Haq later told me that 
back then General Zia had even shared this concern with him. 


In June 1988, I got married in Karachi and was just settling in this new phase of life trying to 
balance it with my seemingly insane adventures with the Afghan resistance. Just after 2 months 
into my marriage in August 1988, I vividly recall sitting in my room watching television when in 
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Like Shah Faisal, General Zia had also become the 
most formidable threat to the enemies of Pakistan and 
Islam and is still revered in the Muslim world 


a dramatic breaking news, Chairman Senate, 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan appeared on the national 
television announcing that General Zia's plane had 
crashed, killing everyone on-board. My heart sank 
into the deepest pit and I instantly realized that the 
cause of the Pakistani nation and the Afghan 
Mujahideen had also crashed along with that 
unfortunate C-130. Within months, sham elections 
were held in Pakistan and Benazir Bhutto was 
brought into power in a democracy which was fully 
backed by the US and the CIA. The PPP regime 
then played havoc with the Afghan cause. 





Pakistan's Afghan policy was now officially doomed and Pakistan hasn't been able to recover 
from this historic disaster till today. The Afghan Mujahideen also knew that with the death of 
General Zia they had lost their most sincere and loyal patron. General Zia was loved like a father 
figure by the Afghan resistance and people alike. He was also loved all over the Muslim world for 
his courage to speak for the Muslim causes and his efforts to bring about unity within a confused 
and divided Ummah. He had led the efforts to negotiate ceasefire between Iran and Iraq. He had 
united the Muslim world after Egypt was thrown out of OIC. His speech in the OIC summit in 
Casablanca still stirs the soul of its listeners. He had advanced Pakistan's nuclear program to its 
completion and it was back then that Pakistan had become a nuclear power. General Zia 
supported the Kashmir intifada which continues to this day and supported the Chinese 
Muslims' desire to perform Hajj and 
Umrah. He supported the Sikhs who 
were raising their voices for freedom , 
from India to create an independent ! 


Sikh State of Khalistan. 


He strengthened Pakistan's relations 
with China and the Muslim world and 
re-armed the Pakistani defence forces. | 
His vision and determination to ¡ 
support the Afghan cause led to the ^ 
disintegration of the Soviet Union + 
resulting in the freedom of almost 300 





million Muslims in the entire Central ¿4 ¿1 ®. A 
Asia! He was on his way to create an A hero's send-off — General Zia's funeral in Islamabad 
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Islamic block led by Pakistan and comprising of Afghanistan, Iran, Turkey, Central Asia and 
Arab countries. His vision was that of a United States of Islam. After the assassination of Shah 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia, General Zia was the most potent threat for the enemies of Islam and 
Pakistan and still the most loved ruler within the Muslim world. In 2007, I went for Umra and in 
Medina Munawwara met an old Turk of about 82 years of age. When I told him that I was from 
Pakistan, he instantly said “Zia-ul-Haq Shaheed” and started to cry raising his hands in dua for 
the General. 


His loss was mourned all over the Muslim world. The entire Pakistani nation was in a state of 
shock and grief. General Zia's funeral was attended by a staggering 2.5 million people in 
Islamabad with Afghan Mujahideen leadership in the forefront, shouldering the coffin. When 
General Zia's coffin was laid in that grave, along with it were buried the aspirations of the Afghan 
nation, Pakistan and perhaps the entire Muslim Ummah. Such was the substance and stature of 
the man. 


A few days after General Zia's plane crash, I received a call from Peshawar. Abu Ayesh was on the 
line, “Habibullah (my code name) can you come to Peshawar? You need to go with Mohemmed 
to Gardez. We need some good footage of the action there." I hesitated for a moment as it had 
been only two and a half months since my marriage and for the first time I weighed the possible 
consequences. I had been attached with the resistance since the past two years and had witnessed 
insane action and adventures. When death stared me in the eyes, the only people I ever thought 
of were my parents but somehow it was easier to disengage and plunge into the battle. It was 
always my parents who were more worried than I was when I went to Afghanistan. But now a 
strange feeling disturbed me. It was the first time after my marriage that I was going to 
Afghanistan. Now with only two and a half months of companionship, leaving for another 
adventure was very painful. For the first time I felt the fear of going into the killing fields and the 
intensity ofhuman emotion stopping me from the mission was unbearably powerful. I had never 
felt like this before and now had to fight another inner battle before I could muster the strength 
to go to Peshawar and onwards to Gardez. 


During the course of my association with the Afghan resistance in the coming years, I had to 
fight many more inner battles and overcome extreme passion and heartbreaks to respond to the 
call of duty. Before my marriage and having children, I was not aware of this extreme dimension 
of human emotions. It was excruciatingly painful but also romantically chivalric, accompanied 
with an incomparable sense of dignity and duty. 


In 1989, when I was called to the battle in Jalalabad, my first born was only 7 days old and the 
fear that she may never see and know her father, was the most cruel demon I had to fight. Being a 
Mujahid and risking life every day does not make one stone-hearted or numb towards the 
delicate and tender human feelings of love and care. In fact, living under the constant fear of 
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death, a Mujahid truly relishes the precious moments he spends with his loved ones. The 
intensity of this bond is always magnified by the thought that these could be the last moments 
being spent together. It makes you human, soft and sensitive despite the harshness of the brutal 
life which a warrior lives in the battlefield. Many members from my extended and close family as 
wellas friends often taunted me for being heartless and cruel to my immediate family; sadly they 
were totally oblivious to how fiercely I loved them and treasured their company and missed 
them. Parting was always the most difficult time, tearing me apart with the fearful knowledge 
that I may not return. But then there was always an alluring call of duty which would give me the 
courage and the power to overcome my weakness and head towards the battle with so many 
others like myself, who were willing to live and die for a cause far above their personal lives and 
which was so sacred that it made all the heartbreaks and tears worthwhile. 





It was the end of August 1988 when I landed in Peshawar and after a brief discussion with Abu 
Ayesh, headed for the border town of Parachinar en route to Ittehad-e-Islami base in Jaji in 
Paktia province of Afghanistan. My other colleague in MAJ, the Irish Mohemmed Abdullah was 
already in Jaji and waiting for me. According to the plan Abdullah and I had to drive to the city of 
Gardez where Mujahideen were preparing to launch rocket attacks on the garrison city using the 
newly inducted Sakar-20 rockets. These were new long-range weapons inducted into the 
Mujahideen artillery. We at MAJ still didn't have any live action footage of this weapon. Once 
Abu Ayesh and Abdullah came to know that Mujahideen rocket batteries were going to unleash 
their barrages on Gardez, they were eager to join the offensive and to cover the operation. Since 
Abu Ayesh couldn't go due to some commitments in Peshawar, I was asked to link up with 
Abdullah and both of us were to join the battle groups in the outskirts of the city. So far so good. 


However, there were two problems which I could foresee once I heard their plan. The city of 
Gardez was far deeper into the hostile enemy territory which meant that we had to travel behind 
enemy lines which made the mission extremely dangerous and unpredictable. We had never 
gone in that region and were unfamiliar with the terrain, routes and the commander in the area. 
Secondly, Abdullah insisted on taking our own MAJ jeep to Gardez which meant that we would 
be driving ourselves into the unknown territory on unmarked dusty tracks into the landmine- 
infested hostile territory. This was a seriously dangerous idea. If our jeep broke down deep inside 
Afghanistan, we would be in serious trouble as abandoning the vehicle wasn't an option for us 
and fixing it in the battlefield would be next to impossible. Driving ourselves was even more 
dangerous as none of us had seen the territory or the enemy posts which we had to cross on our 
way to Gardez. Ambushes and air raids on vehicles were also common and thus taking a ride in 
Mujahideen vehicles was always a better option as then we would be free of worries about our 
own jeep and wouldn't have to drive and could travel with other Mujahideen groups who were 
familiar with the terrain. 


It was late afternoon when I hitchhiked from Parachinar to the Mujahideen base of Jaji and met 
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Abdullah. We discussed the plan in detail and then sorted out our camera equipment, weapons 
and vehicle for the treacherous journey ahead. I tried to argue with Abdullah and forcefully 
presented my argument against taking our own vehicle. I was having a very bad feeling about it. 
Experience had taught me that intuition and sixth sense can prove to be reliable tools in the 
battlefield. But this time, I was not in complete control of the situation. Irish as he was, 
headstrong and adamant, he refused to budge. Seeing the futility of my arguments I gave up and 
we packed our own bags, equipment and weapons into the jeep. I knew we were heading for 
serious trouble. We had never embarked on such an adventure before and it was insane venturing 
into unchartered terrain where threats lurked behind every corner. The very concept that we'd be 
driving so deep into Afghanistan was suicidal. But now there was no turning back. 


Now the next challenge was to find alocal Afghan guide who could sit next to Abdullah and take 
us to the battle zone on an almost 75-kilometer drive, criss-crossing enemy lines through the 
countryside to the western outskirts of the city of Gardez. We soon found an Afghan who had 
made a few trips from Jaji and was willing to hitch a ride with us acting as our guide. To make 
matters worse, we were now told that we had to drive all day through the countryside till we 
reached a point where we had to wait till dusk. When it would get dark, we would then drive 
again for the next 4 hours in pitch darkness, making a dash right past the Afghan Army posts 
which dotted the hills around Gardez as a security parameter. A journey of epic nerve-shattering 
adventure was about to begin. 


The Soviet Union had begun its withdrawal from Afghanistan after the Geneva Accord had been 
passed and was evacuating all the peripheral bases which had blocked the entry of the 
Mujahideen along the Pakistan border since the last 9 years. Consequently, large swaths of 
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territory was rapidly turning into no-man's land as the Soviets or the Afghan Army no longer 
occupied it, neither had the Mujahideen yet advanced to take over those bases. Thus, while the 
movement from Pakistan into the deeper regions of Afghanistan had become comparatively 
easier, all the major cities and towns had fortified defences with rings of security posts around 
them in order to block the Mujahideen's penetration. Gardez was a city spread out in plains but 
surrounded by high hills and mountains almost similar to Quetta; though hills around Gardez 
aren't that high. 


As the city was spread in the open plains it was difficult for the resistance to get close to it as they 
would be exposed, becoming easy targets for tanks, artillery and even aircrafts. Since the Soviets 
were withdrawing slowly from all rural bases and were converging and regrouping into major 
urban centers, Gardez provided a lucrative target for the resistance where a huge concentration 
of Soviet Army was assembled. The hills around Gardez, especially the ones on the eastern side 
facing Pakistan were all dotted with Afghan Army posts that fired at anything that would be 
coming from Pakistan or trying to get close to the city. It was this formidable line of Afghan 
Army posts that we had to cross at night in order to reach the Mujahideen bases on the western 
outskirts of the city behind the mountain ridges. Our drive to the last village, just before the 
danger zone began, was fairly steady and the beaten track was visible for us to make our way 
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through the countryside passing by the abandoned villages and destroyed fields. 


We reached the assembly area before dusk and then waited for it to get dark enough to blind the 
Afghan Army posts on the hills right in front of us. I was horrified when the guide told us that 
from then onwards, for the next 4 hours, we would have to drive in pitch darkness, without the 
headlights, on a dusty track which went in multiple directions passing in a crisscross manner 
within the narrow valleys right under the noses of the Afghan Army posts. This basically meant 
that now we would be blindly driving in a hostile territory with a high probability of being 
ambushed, blown up by landmines, losing our path or ending up in a fatal accident. 


I could see the hopelessness of the situation and for the first time my heart began to sink with the 
dreadful feeling that it would be a long, horrible night if we ever managed to make it through 
alive. The probability that we would be killed in the process was getting higher by the moment as 
we started from the assembly area. It was a dark moonless night and though the sky was clear, the 
twilight did not help our cause. Even the most experienced drivers who had driven on these 
tracks hundreds of times, shuttling troops and ammunition would also shiver and dread every 
time they'd pass this stretch of the track and here we were with a blonde Irishman as our driver 
who had never been to this part of the world, now visibly nervous and forced into driving blind 
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without the headlights — and me sitting in the backseat with an Afghan guide, who was as blind 
as the rest of us. The Mujahideen who marched past us in the darkness seemed like ghosts — 
appearing from nowhere and slowly disappearing into nothingness again. There was no way of 
telling if these ghosts were Mujahideen or the Afghan Army troops waiting in ambush. Soon we 
were hallucinating, as trees began to take on distorted human shape and every shadow appeared 
asa rock! 


There was absolutely no way for us to see the track despite our heads sticking out of the windows 


and eyes wide open. Still, somehow we kept moving at a snail's pace. We had entered the valley 
and the enemy posts around us were alerted to the sound of the jeep but could not see us nor pin 
point our location as the sound of the engine echoed through the valley. Then all of a sudden, all 
the posts started to fire in the valley below. They too were blinded by the darkness and we knew 
they couldn't see us but the sound of rattling gunfire and explosions of sporadic mortar shells 
around us immediately began to take their toll on our nerves. The fact that the fire was directed 
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towards us and was hunting our location made us very nervous, afraid and disoriented. Panic was 
setting in. The tracer bullets were flying around us and we could see their flares flashing across in 
the valley. 


We were now hopelessly stuck with no option but to try and keep moving forward and drive out 
of this valley of death as fast as we could. Normally an experienced Mujahideen driver could take 
3-4 hours to cross this stretch of about 5 kilometers. With a blind and nervous Abdullah, we 
knew we would be lucky if we could get out of it before dawn. If we were still stuck there until 
daybreak, the enemy artillery would disseminate us in no time. Even now they were wracking 
our nerves as intermittent gun fire continued to echo and shatter the stillness of the night. The 
constant roar of the engine was also reminding the enemy that they hadn't found their target yet. 
It was a desperate situation for us but we kept pushing our luck meter by meter. 


While negotiating one curve, Abdullah mistook a dark shadow for a ditch and made a violent 
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turn climbing the hill on the other side instead. When he desperately tried to maneuver the jeep 
back on track, he lost control and within a fraction of a second the vehicle crashed on its side. I 
was in the back cabin of the hardtop jeep and still vividly remember seeing the horrified 
Abdullah desperately trying to control the jeep and all of us tumbling, crashing on our sides. 
Now there was pandemonium inside. Everybody scrambled to get out. Since the jeep had 
crashed on its side, the door at the driver's side was clear. Abdullah was the first to come out 
through the open window followed by the Afghan. I was the last one. While I jumped from the 
rear seat to the front, Abdullah yelled at me to pull the choke in order to silence the diesel engine 
which was now screaming violently as the accelerator had jammed when we had crashed. 
Directly above the choke switch was placed the switch for the headlights and both were identical. 
Pulling one would stop the engine, pulling the other meant switching on the headlights. In sheer 
panic and confusion when I scrambled to find the switch I just couldn't tell the difference. 


Grabbing the first switch I got my hands on, I pulled hard to cut the engine's fuel supply. To our 
horror it was the wrong switch! In a flash, the entire valley was lit up in the full beams of the jeep. 
Our cover was blown. Our position was identified and now the enemy gunners zoomed in on us. 
Though I was able to switch off the headlights and kill the engine immediately, I had to get out of 
the jeep quickly as now all hell had broken loose and the incoming fire was landing perilously 
close to us. All three of us made a dash for a nearby ditch and ducked there for a good half hour as 
the shells exploded around us and machine guns blasted our positions. Heart pounding, 
drenched in sweat, I could not believe this was happening to us. It all looked surreal, like a bad 
dream, taking you into a trance of disbelief. But it was for real and we had to make a desperate 
scramble for our lives. I fought the strong urge to beat up Abdullah and the fact that he was as 
scared as I was made me feel sorry for him. 


Then, all of a sudden an eerie silence enshrouded the night. We waited for some time and when 
we were sure that the firing had stopped, came out of the ditch and recovered our rifles from the 
crashed jeep. Now we had a real problem at hand. There was no way the three of us could push a 
huge CJ-7 jeep back onto its wheels. We could not abandon it there nor could we carry the 
camera equipment inside it. We had no choice but to wait for other Mujahideen to arrive who 
would routinely be marching past this track at night to go to their own respective bases. This 
track had thin foot traffic and we had to wait a long time for enough men to gather so that we 
could make the jeep upright again. While still recovering from the shock of the accident and half 
dazed from the systematic blunders that were taking place, we waited for another couple of hours 
to assemble a group of about 20 men, whose collective strength was used to push the jeep back on 
its wheels. 


We got our jeep back but now there was no way we could assess the damage to the engine or to the 
vehicle. Switching on the lights or torches was out of the question. We had done that once and 
had seen the consequences. We had to take the chance of starting the engine which had taken a 
very violent hit. Abdullah switched on the ignition and miraculously the engine started. With a 
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group of men assembled there, all heading in 
the same direction as we were, we were 
relieved to follow their ghost like shadows to 
take us out of this mess; but our troubles 
weren't over yet. Abdullah started to drive 
again, this time following the silhouettes of 
men walking in front ofthe jeep. Though our 
pace was slow, we were happy to be in the 
company of men who at least knew the way. 


We had hardly gone a few hundred meters 
when the engine started to make a loud 
whistling noise like huge kettle of boiling 
water. In a death zone where silence meant 
survival, a screaming, whistling sound which 
could give away your location was a bad omen 
and as fatal as the headlights. There was no 
way we could continue until we solved this 
new problem. But the men around us could 
not wait. In Afghanistan, especially in the 
battlefields, it was the survival of the fittest 
and everybody was expected to watch his own 
back. The men on foot were in equal hurry to 
leave the killing fields and did not consider it 
worthwhile to risk their lives because of a 
crazy whistling jeep. 


We stopped while the men disappeared like 
ghosts in the darkness. Now we were on our 
own once again. Abdullah opened the bonnet 
and instantly saw that the radiator was the 





whistling kettle. The only way to stop the 
whistling was to open the radiator cap while 
the water was still boiling in it. The sound was getting louder and piercing the stillness of the 
valley surely reaching the enemy as well. Desperate times called for even more desperate 
measures. Abdullah took off his thick combat jacket, put it on the radiator cover and twisted the 
knob. A burst of steaming boiling water spewed out and splashed on everyone around. The 
jacket had subdued most of the brunt but still everyone around was burnt to some degree but the 
burns were not our most immediate concern at that moment — the godforsaken whistle and the 
threat ofenemy fire was. 
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Mercifully, the whistling stopped but now we 
needed water for the radiator which was for some 
reason not functioning properly. It took us 
another nerve-wracking hour to find a few cans 
of water which we kept pouring into the radiator 
every few minutes, while still crawling out of the 
valley. It was almost 2 a.m. and the entire valley 
was desolate, dark and treacherous. The only 
sound that pierced the surroundings was of our 
wounded vehicle. Miraculously we did not 
encounter any further incoming fire. Even the 
enemy had grown tired of trying to locate us and 
had given up its target practice. The three of us 
with our AK-47s were totally on our own in that 
killing field, almost defenceless and vulnerable. 
But the trauma of the last 6 hours had already 
made me numb and now I was prepared for the 
worst. Everything that could possibly go wrong 
had gone wrong and this nightmare was still 
haunting us. In seven years of my association 
with the Afghan resistance I have seen hell on 
hundreds of occasions and have stared death 
right in the eyes but this one ghostly night haunts 
me even today. 


It was almost dawn when we finally crossed the 
danger zone and entered a village controlled by 





the Mujahideen. Resting in the village Masjid, we 
reflected on the events of the bygone night and 
indeed felt exhilarated to be still alive. Now even Abdullah could smile sheepishly while I once 
again struggled to controla rising urge to punch him! 


Upon examining the damage to the jeep, we discovered that the radiator fan had shattered 
during the accident and this explained the overheating of the engine. In the next few hours, we 
were able to drive at a very slow pace towards the Mujahideen base on the western outskirts of 
Gardez. In the coming days we would witness the artillery duel for which we had taken such 
bizarre risks to come here. But before that Abdullah gave me another piece of bad news. When he 
unpacked the camera equipment he realized that he had left the camera voice recording 
microphone at the base camp in Jaji. Looking solemnly into my eyes he said, "Zaid, we need the 
mic at all costs." Now this meant going back all the way to Jaji, through the same ghostly death 
tracks just to get a voice recording mic! I could sense a knot forming in my stomach. 








Sensing my resistance to the idea, Abdullah offered to go himself with the first Mujahideen 
vehicle that would be going back to the base at Jaji. No matter what happened, but letting 


Abdullah go alone was an option I could never allow. He was a blonde, white Irishman and could 
not speak a word of Pushto or Persian and was easily spotted as a westerner within the Afghans. 
The region and the villages were infested with enemy spies and there was a high probability that 
he would be identified, marked or kidnapped or even killed if he somehow managed to escape 
the deadly tracks. A westerner would make a prize catch for the Communists. There was no way I 
could let Abdullah do this. On the other hand, both of us going back together was double the risk 


and meant leaving our camera equipment and vehicle behind — again notan option. 


I offered to go back alone and picked up my rifle and just when I was jumping into the empty 
truck which was heading back to Jaji after dumping ammunition at the camp, Abdullah called 
out, “Oh, don't forget to bring the radiator fan also.” This time I really wanted to bang my head. 
Our camera mic was in our store in Jaji but for the fan, I would have to go back to Pakistan and 
purchase it from Parachinar. I could not dare come back without the fan else I knew he would 
send me back again! 


With hardly a day gone by since the previous night's adventure, while I was still traumatized, 

















nursing my raw nerves, I was once again sitting in the cabin of a truck passing through the same 
deadly tracks which had almost killed us a night before. I was numb and tried not to think of 
what would happen next. Incredibly, the journey went smoothly. I managed to reach Jaji safely 
and then crossed back into Pakistan to find the fan also. With both the fan and the camera sound 
mic safely tucked into my gun belt, I headed back on another ammunition truck to Gardez 
where the Mujahideen were ready to launch farewell salvos on the withdrawing Soviet Army and 
we were determined to capture these historic moments on film. 


I was back in Gardez with Abdullah within two days. The return journey was also smooth, except 
fora moment when we were nearly killed as a fighter bomber dropped a bomb upon our pickup 
truck which exploded justa few meters away from us on a hill, the bomb splinters missing us by a 
whisker. But these were routine adventures and were taken in the stride. In the coming days we 
would see and record some fierce action as the Soviets tried to prevent the rain of Mujahideen 


artillery barrages on their retreating forces. 
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The Rain of Fire 


The September air was still warm in 1988 when I returned from Pakistan to rejoin Abdullah after 
my insane night adventures on Gardez death tracks. The Mujahideen were already in high gear 
for the upcoming attack on the city. Our base camp in the outskirts of Gardez was located in the 
surrounding mountains consisting of about 30 odd tents spread over the hills with almost 200 
fighting men armed with small arms and RPGs. It was a deceptively peaceful and stunningly 
beautiful area to be the venue for such horrendous bloodshed. 


One thing which I immediately noticed was that every tent had a picture of General Zia-ul-Haq, 
who had died the previous month in an air crash, pasted inside or outside of it. The sight was very 
emotive and moving and reflected the deep love the Afghan Mujahideen had for the Pakistani 
general. I was told that the day his plane had crashed, fierce battles erupted all over Afghanistan 
as the Mujahideen, in their rage and sorrow, attacked the Soviets and the Communists who were 
celebrating the death of General Zia. I had never seen his pictures on Afghan battlefields before 
but after his death, every tent had one. On this base also, the solemn gaze of General Zia 
welcomed us as we unpacked our sleeping bags. 


In those days, the relations between Afghan Mujahideen and Pakistanis were so cordial that just 
being a Pakistani on the battlefront meant instant respect from the hosts. This respect and love 
was the most strategic asset which Pakistan had earned during that Jihad. Even in 1992 whenI 
went to Kabul ata time when the city was under virtual civil war, being a Pakistani meant instant 
safe passage within the territories and through the roadblocks controlled by Mujahideen groups. 
This makes it all the more painful that multiple historical blunders over the years have now 
reduced that love and respect to ashes and Afghans of all colours and shades have become 
suspicious and hostile towards Pakistan especially in the post - 9/1 lera. This self-inflicted wound 
could have been avoided if we had wiser leadership in the post - Soviet withdrawal era. 


But for now, I had joined the resistance that was trying to extract maximum damage from the 
retreating Soviet forces around Gardez. Located around 10 kilometers from the city suburbs 
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with huge hills and plains between them and the city, the men at our base, with their light 
weapons, apparently posed no threat to the strong Soviet garrison stationed in the city. I was 
surprised and was a bit perplexed as to why were we based so far from the city if we had to attack 
the Soviet garrison? The war which I had seen so far in Afghanistan was a brutal close quarter one, 
where Soviets and their Afghan Communist allies were always kept within the range of small 
arms fire and were attacked by the resistance infantry which would always stalk the enemy's tail. 


But this time in Gardez, the tactics seemed to be radically different. There was no way our 
Mujahideen fighting group could march 10 kilometers in the open to attack a fortified Soviet 
base and then expect to retreat alive from it. In the past the longest range rockets I had seen with 
the Mujahideen units were 107mm multi-barrel launchers which had a maximum range of 10 
kilometers but here even those were not visible. Even if we had those 10-kilometer rockets, the 
Mujahideen infantry should have been closest to the enemy within a couple of kilometers for a 
quick dash, attack and withdrawal tactic. From the mountain ridgeline, even with a binoculars, I 
could only see the outline of the sprawling Gardez city in the flat plains. “What the hell...?" I was 


clearly frustrated. 


There was a hush in the camp and no one 
was discussing the battle plans but the 
preparations were brisk and excitement 
was visible. Something phenomenal was 
in the making. Truckloads of wooden 
crates were arriving, being offloaded in the 
dead of the night and stocked in caves dug 
into the hill sides. The trucks would then 
make a swift return journey back to 
Pakistan. I had earlier travelled in one of 
those trucks to Jaji to get our camera voice 
recording mic and the radiator fan for our 
jeep. I could not see what was in those 
crates but I did get the wind of a new 
weapon being acquired which will be used 
for the first time against the Soviets. Now, 
Abdullah and I were really excited as we 
would get the chance to film this new 
weapon which we had never seen in the 


battlefield before. 


Abdullah was even happier as now finally 
he had his camera mic on while my focus 





was more on understanding the battle 
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tactics and war plans. I was also doing the recording and filming with him for the Jihad but deep 
within me I knew that when the moment arrived I would put my camera down and would pick 
up my rifle. Abdullah, on the other hand, was keener to document the history as it unfolded even 
within the hail of fire. In retrospect, I understand Abdullah's vision and passion to record and 
document those historic moments for future generations, especially when we Muslims just don't 
seem to learn from history at all, always repeating the avoidable blunders which our earlier 
generations had committed. I did learn a lot from these passionate volunteers who had come 
from all over the world to participate in this most romantic struggle of the 20th century. In later 
years, when I travelled alone into the deepest corners of Afghanistan, my camera remained the 
integral part of my kit, thus making it possible for me to document and narrate the untold and 
unseen history to our present and future generations almost after quarter ofa century. 


Today, when Afghanistan is once again under another foreign occupation and a similar Jihad is 
going on to liberate the land, our old Afghan Jihad memoirs of those epic battles, struggles and 
war have become even more relevant for our present generation and policy makers. MAJ was just 
a private initiative of two daring men — one Chechen and the other an Irish. I joined them later. 
The Irishman was with me on this battlefront of Gardez. Despite his hard-headedness and 
somewhat crude ways of pushing things around which often got me into serious trouble, he was 
single-mindedly determined to record history. Muslim Ummah owes so much to these unsung, 
unknown heroes who, against all odds, taking death defying risks, without any worldly reward or 
recognition, unabashedly plunged into abysmal dangers in order to document and record an 
epic struggle which otherwise would have been totally lost to history. Today, I have thousands of 
original photographs, slides, hours of footage and audio recordings which have been done by 
MAJ and are now being digitized for future generations 25 years after they were recorded by 
these heroes. Quitea bit has been lost in these last turbulent couple of decades but much has been 
saved as well and is now enough to recreate history for present and future times. 


After 1992, when Kabul was liberated and a civil war began between the Mujahideen for control 
of the Kabul throne, these dejected and heartbroken Arabs and foreigners started to leave 
Pakistan and Afghanistan in thousands. Abu Ayesh, in whose house I felt at home and took his 
family as my own, also went back to the country of his origin. I am still in contact with him and 
even today we both dearly miss each other. His devoted wife passed away few years back due to 
cancer and he began the task of raising his children alone, one of whom he had named Zaid to 
express his deep love for me. Now when he has almost crossed sixty and has become a proud 
grandfather and has settled his children, he has married again and is passing his life in solitude 
and silence. But he has not lost his contagious sense of humour though I can feel a deep pain 
within his soul even when he pretends to be jovial. He always lovingly invites me to his home 
every time we get to talk. InshaAllah, some day, we shall meet again. 


Abdullah's story is even more heartbreaking. His faithful French wife, Laila Zahida, another 
revert Muslimah, developed cancer in 1992 due to years of malnutrition and harsh life in Jihad 
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and thus Abdullah was also forced to take her to France for treatment where she passed away 
peacefully. Alone, dejected and heartbroken, Abdullah only returned to Pakistan briefly to clear 
his debts and then left silently forever. He had lost everything. When he and his wife reverted to 
Islam in late 70s, they had broken off all contact with their amoral westernized past and had 
moved to Pakistan. Later when Afghan Jihad started he moved to Peshawar in order to 
participate in the Jihad, literally living the life ofa pauper for the sake of his new found faith. This 
is where he met Abu Ayesh and joined MAJ. Creating an Islamic state in Afghanistan and 
documenting the ongoing history and struggle for the sake of future generations was the passion 
of his life. He had left the luxuries of a western life to choose the rugged mountains of 
Afghanistan for this sacred cause. Once Jihad fell apart, he and his wife were the best of 
companions for each other as he had no children. Now when she also left him, he was shattered 
and just simply disappeared into the pages of history, leaving no contacts behind. All my efforts 
to trace him have failed. I have never heard from him in the last 19 years even though my heart 
aches to see him. I often get tearful when I think about those brothers with whom I have shared 
some of the most nostalgic memories of my life. So long my dear brothers. Stay blessed always 
and forever. 


Soviet forces were gathering from all over the country into the major towns and cities to prepare 
for their final withdrawal from Afghanistan after the Geneva Accord. With only few a months 
left for their withdrawal cut-off date in February 1989, their fighting units were systematically 


but slowly abandoning the outposts in the countryside and were regrouping in large brigade or 
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division-sized garrisons waiting for their turn to withdraw. 


The blunder of invading Afghanistan was now breaking up their empire and the immediate task 
at hand for their military leadership was to recover the remains of the stranded and defeated 
army. Already the Mujahideen and Western estimates showed that by this time the Soviets had 
lost over 15,000 men killed in action along with nearly 2000 officers with war wounded and 
crippled touching nearly 100,000 men. Over 12000 tankers and carrier transport vehicles had 
been lost. Over 500 helicopters and fighter jets had been shot down or destroyed on ground. 
More than 1400 tanks and armoured personnel carriers were destroyed and nearly 500 heavy 
artillery guns had been wasted. This was a staggering loss even for a superpower, enough to break 
its economic and military will to fight. A super power was humiliated by farmers, shepherds and 
shopkeepers. Today, nearly after 25 years, the US and NATO are receiving the same treatment 
from these very men. 


Now when the Soviet focus was on the withdrawal and survival of the remaining military assets, 
their fighting strategy had also changed radically as well. At that time they were not in the 
occupation mode but in a massive retreat mindset. Their morale was lowest and they knew that 
they had suffered their first major defeat in the last almost 300 years and now were forced to leave 
a land which they had occupied. They were not proactively attacking the Mujahideen bases but 
were focused on defending their retreating forces only and protecting their huge vulnerable 
garrisons and convoys. Huge concentrations of Soviet armour, artillery and infantry were mouth 
watering targets for the Mujahideen. All over Afghanistan fierce attacks were being launched on 
the retreating Soviet forces. Since almost all the withdrawal had to be done by roads and through 
narrow mountainous passes towards Central Asia, Soviet convoys were particularly vulnerable 
targets. 


Here in Gardez also the huge concentration of Soviet forces was the primary target of the 
Mujahideen. The city garrison was fortified with a solid defensive wall of close outposts, tanks 
and artillery and was protected by air support and gunship helicopters to prevent any infantry 
attack from the Mujahideen on the garrison. The only option left for the Mujahideen was to use 
long range artillery or rockets as the existing 107mm rockets with 10-kilometer range were not 
enough either in range or in penetration power to damage the fortified Soviet garrison. A new 
weapon was needed. This was the surprise which waited for us and the Soviets. 


It was during this period that the Mujahideen were supplied with two weapons which played a 
strategic role in the last days of the war: The Stingers and the Sakar-20 rockets. The Stinger had 
seen action since 1986 and had played a critical role in defeating the Soviet air power but now 
Sakar-20 rockets were also introduced to fortify the Stinger impact. Here, on this front, for the 
first time, the Mujahideen planned to use both these weapons in tandem with devastating 
effects. 
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It took us about a week after our 
arrival at the base before we could set 
our eyes on the surprise weapon. It 
was a beautiful yet formidable sight 
for us in those days. Four tubes of 
huge multi-barrel Sakar-20 rocket 
launcher system were standing 
majestically behind the hills safely 
away from the range and line of fire of 
Soviet artillery and tank guns. About 
a kilometer away and behind many 
hillocks from our own base, the firing 
position was carefully chosen. The 
range of these rockets was around 20 
kilometers. Now I understood why 
we were based so far from the 
garrison. We were to rain hellfire on 
them from this distance while the 
Soviets remained camped and 
cramped in their garrison. To protect 
against the Soviet helicopters and 
fighter jets, Stingers were placed on 
all mountaintops and hills around the 
base and the launcher position. This 
would prevent the Soviet air power to 
target and attack the launcher 
position even if they were able to 
detect their location from high- 
altitude. The rockets kicked a huge 
plume of dust when fired and also left 
a trail of white smoke behind them 
which would be easily visible from the sky using high-altitude spotter planes and helicopters, so 





the location of the launchers could not be kept a secret for long. The only other defence option 
was to keep the Soviet air power away or at a height from where its bombs and rockets would 
become inaccurate and ineffective. That was the strategy for the battle zone. Long range rockets 
for bombardment and then Stingers for air defence. These simple weapons were to give 
nightmares to the Soviets in the coming days. Once I came to know the full plan, the excitement 
level began to rise. 


Gardez was a Soviet garrison with high stakes and even higher value assets. Any sustained rocket 
attack on the garrison would provoke a fierce reaction from the Soviet Air Force. We could see 
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that the Soviet Air Force was now 
visibly reluctant to come down 
within the range of Stingers but still 
they would react violently if their 
losses increased in the city. 
Subsequently, there was going to be a 
fierce clash between the Stingers and 
the Soviet air power while we 
pounded them with long-range 
artillery rockets. With our launchers 
at such a distance from the city and 
using the mountains as cover, the 





Soviet artillery fire was almost useless 
against us. They had to use air power 
for these dangerous missions. If we could capture on video a Soviet plane being shot down, that 
would be the icing on the cake. But before that, we had to be prepared to receive lots of incoming 
rockets and bombs from the Soviet fighter jets and gunships. “This is going to be nasty,” I 
thought... and I was right. 


Abdullah and I were now ready with our cameras. Stingers were placed all over the mountaintops 
around the launcher and a team of Mujahideen OPs had moved ahead many kilometers closest 
to the city on the nearest mountain ridge in order to direct the rocket fire and to do the damage 
assessment on the Soviets. Hundreds of rockets were transported to the launch site and dumped 
there. A cable was connected to the launcher which extended about 50 meters towards a safe 
trench. where the launch switches were controlled by the commander. With all men, 
ammunition, Stingers, communication equipment and observers in place, by 11 a.m., in the 
bright sunshine, a collective prayer session was held and then the Mujahideen let the first salvos 
offfrom the Sakar. I must acknowledge that I had never seen anything like that. 


With a thundering cracking sound, four rockets left the launcher one after the other flying into 
the sky leaving a plume of dust behind and a trail of smoke in the sky roaring towards the 
garrison. Within minutes, the tubes were reloaded but the commander waited for the feedback 
from the observer post which was closest to the city. The rockets had missed their target it seemed 
and a quick adjustment of range was done and then the next salvo was released. This time, few 
seconds later, the excited voices on the walkie-talkie suggested a direct hit. Now, orders were 
given for a massive non-stop barrage on the Soviet garrison. Everyone knew that Soviet reaction 
would be swift and fierce and the Mujahideen were in a hurry to launch as many rockets as 
possible before the Soviet air power found their location. In batches of four rockets per salvo, 
wave after wave of missiles were rained on the Soviet Army. Abdullah and I kept filming the 
spectacular sight. I felt pity for the defeated army which was now receiving a fearsome rain of fire. 
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In our excitement, we even got reckless. In trying to film the back blast of the salvo, we went right 
behind the launcher and tried to film while the missiles were leaving the tubes. It was a stupid 
and dangerous thing to do. The powerful back blast of the missiles blew huge amount of debris 
and small stones towards us which hit us like bullets almost wounding us critically. Mercifully, 
we were hurt but not wounded and our equipment also survived the stone showers. 


It was clear that the Soviets were caught with complete surprise with this new weapon. Even 
though Sakar-20 are Soviet origin weapons and the Red Army used them in multi-barrel 
formations, but they never expected the Mujahideen to use them at this stage in the war. The 
rockets we were using were of Egyptian and Chinese origin. Both countries make copies of these 
Soviet rockets. The sheer range which these rockets covered and the scale of destruction which 
they caused must have shocked the Soviets. It took them a while to know what was hitting chem. 
The initial air patrol was sent closer to the city assuming that the Mujahideen were using short 
range 107mm rockets. But later they realized that these were different rockets and much later 
their planes spotted our location as well when a salvo was launched. Now, it was payback time for 
them and this time we were at the receiving end. 


Multiple sorties of fighter jets flew high over our heads marking our position but not daring to 
come down for strafing or bombing runs. They knew Stingers would be waiting for them, hence 
decided to drop their bombs from the heights at great speed. Massive bombing was done on hills 
and plains around us. We could hear the sound of the fighter jets and then a whistling sound of 
the incoming bomb and then a huge explosion nearby. The Mujahideen abandoned the 
rocketing temporarily and dispersed into the hills to avoid getting caught at the same place. Now 
they were raining hellfire on us. 


We were truly fortunate that despite some very close shaves, there were no casualties within our 
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ranks. The jets were too high for Stingers to 
launch but the fact that the fear of SAMs was 
keeping the fighter jets high and inaccurate was 
in itself a blessing for us. The high-altitude 
bombings and rocketing continued for about 
half an hour and then the planes left assuming 
that we would not launch more attacks. They 
were mistaken! 


The moment fighter jets left, the Mujahideen 
gathered from all around the hills, collected 
more rockets and began launching wave after 





wave of salvos on the city once again. Within 
minutes, jets came back and the cat and mouse 
game started all over again. By now, we had fired about a hundred rockets in salvos of four each. 
The strategy was to keep the enemy under stress for a long time hence the attack was called off by 
mid-day by the commander. Next day, we would launch again and then again on the next day 
and the next. The plan was that the Soviets must not be allowed to sleep and rest and must be 
kept under stress all the time. The desire to inflict psychological damage to the enemy was as 
strong as the will to inflict physical loss. The Soviet Army was hopelessly stuck in a hell hole and 
the Mujahideen were in no mood for mercy. 


Our base was at a distance from the launch site but due to heavy scouting of the Soviet planes, it 
was now spotted and under attack also. So while we rained fire and hell on the Soviets, they paid 
back in the same coin with equal ferocity day in and day out. Every rocket attack would be 
retaliated with more bombs and rockets from their jets and gunships though they were largely 
inaccurate due to high altitude bombings but still they were often dangerously close. Living in a 
battlezone where bombs and rockets would fall like rain drops without warning is always a freaky 
concept. We missed them narrowly on multiple occasions but took the possibility of a direct hit 
in our stride. There was no time for these delicate thoughts on those killing fields. Stingers, 
however, were on duty round the clock on the surrounding hills and mountains and we really 
counted on their presence to survive in the valleys below. Despite few days of fierce battles, no 
Soviet plane had come down at low-altitude to allow a Stinger launch. But as our rocket barrages 
continued to extract severe damage on the garrison, we knew sooner or later, Soviet pilots would 
risk coming lower for accurate bombings and rocketing on the launcher and on our base. The 
Stinger operators were itching for such a moment. Equally desperate for a kill, one Stinger 
detachment decided to go closer to the city and ambush their low flying helicopters. Another 
Stinger was always with the observation post ridge which was also menacingly close to the city. 


We had recorded enough footage of the rocket barrages and now wanted to go ahead and see how 
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they were landing on the garrison. For that, we had to travel a few kilometers on foot through the 
most rugged mountain tracks towards the city to the secret hiding place of the Mujahideen 
artillery observer from where he would guide the rocket batteries towards the target. These 
observers were the eyes ofthe Mujahideen and in their absence all rockets would be lost and miss 
their targets. The Soviets too were hunting for them but the cleverly hidden observation post was 
well dug into the cliff and so far had remained elusive. 


Starting after dawn, we made it to the observation post in a few hours. Though the view of the 
city was majestic and clear, the distance was still too large for our small camera lens to capture any 
worthwhile action. Disappointed a bit, we decided to enjoy the action as it unfolded. 


A rock formation atop the cliff we were on, appeared like a Masjid minaret, piercing high into the 
sky turning almost pencil sharp at the top. While the observer along with us remained on the 
cliff's edge, our Stinger operator climbed to that pointed tip of the rock minaret which had just 
enough space for one man to be dangerously perched on the top. It was an amazing position for a 
SAM operator. The great height gave him a clear 360 degree view of the sky. If he were spotted, it 
would be almost impossible for the Soviet jets to take such an accurate shot at the peak, travelling 
at a high speed and at such high altitude. His very presence at that spot would instill fear in the 
hearts of the pilots. I had assumed that the Soviets did not know of this secret hideout for the 
observer. I was mistaken. 
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Immediately when our rockets started to rain on the garrison, jets also arrived to bomb our 
position on the forward cliff. They had already spotted us and as luck would have it, on that 
particular day they had decided to take out the position we were on. Now, all hell broke loose on 
all sides. Rockets fell on the city; bombs upon us — both at the launch site and on the observation 
post. The Stinger position was also spotted and now high speed jets were circling the area trying 
to take an accurate shot at the cliff top where the Stinger operator desperately tried to lock his 
weapon on to the high circling jets. They were just out ofthe range of the shoulder-fired weapon 
so he waited patiently for them to come closer. He was truly a brave man; just one soul holding 
up against an entire Soviet Air Force squadron. Rockets and bombs were falling on the cliff and 
hilltops around him but not on the pointed rock minaret he was standing upon. He held his 
ground courageously. I was amazed at his nerves. In a couple of hours, the action was over for the 
day and we started our return journey under the protection of the same Mujahid with his Stinger 
on his shoulder. This became a daily routine. When we stopped our barrages, the Soviets would 
also take rest or would send only spotters to collect intelligence on our positions. A single plane 
would patrol for targets of opportunity even at night but rarely would they dare to come lower 
now. That was a relief. 


That evening when we were all at the base discussing the exploits of the day and preparing for 
dinner, all of a sudden the Mujahideen radio sets suddenly crackled with excited screams and 
prayers. Something had happened and high traffic of wireless communication had excitement in 
it but still I could not make out the reason for the hullaballoo. Then an announcement was 


made. The Stinger operator guarding our base had shot down a Soviet jet which was trying to 
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sneak lower to bomb us. It was the first confirmed kill though the wreckage had apparently fallen 
afew kilometers away. There were instant jubilations and much celebratory fire in the air. When 
our gunner arrived back from the mountaintop, I too took out my AK-47 and gave a 3 shot 
salute to him and then held him in a firm embrace. I still remember his bright glowing face 
breathing heavily with excitement. This was the ultimate trophy for which he had been trained 
for months by the ISI on special SAM simulators, turning these farmers and shepherds into 
lethal, anti-aircraft killing machines. Later, we heard that another helicopter had also been shot 
down in the outskirts of the city by the kill team which had gone ahead to ambush them. That 
helicopter also carried some senior members of the Kabul regime and their loss was also reported 
on Kabul radio. 





We had been in the Gardez battlefield for almost two weeks now and had enough footage of the 
action to make a good movie out if it. We could go back but Abdullah just wanted to try one 
more time to see if we could take a live Stinger launch against a Soviet jet. No one had that 
footage and if we could capture such a moment, it would be a crowning glory for our expedition. 
This was always tricky as planes appeared without warning and stingers were always placed high 
and far into the mountains away from the ground troops or the camera teams. But still, our best 
chance was to be closest to the launcher position and then bait the enemy aircraft into bombing 
runs in order to allow a Stinger operator to have a go at it. We decided to go with the Mujahideen 
for their daily launching of rockets and requested a Stinger operator to stay close to us. 


The day started normally, rather sluggishly. Now we had gotten used to the routine. Rocket 
barrages, jets, incoming bombs, more rockets, more bombs... the Mujahideen missiles were 


flyingat ferocious pace and everything seemed under control but then disaster struck! 
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Three missiles were launched from the tubes but the fourth one misfired. It did not ignite fully 
and got stuck in the launcher only leaving the tube partially with massive fire burning on its tail. 
For a moment, everyone was stunned and horrified, not believing our eyes at what was 
happening. Then reality dawned. The missile had failed to launch and now could blow up 
anytime killing everyone nearby. We all ducked for cover and waited for the expected explosion 
but mercifully the missile did not explode. But still it did cause a disaster. The ferocious heat of 
the missile tail fire had melted the entire tube and parts of the launcher making it useless for any 
further launches. For all practical purposes, our main weapon had been destroyed. The 
campaign to attack Soviets in their garrison had come to an abrupt halt. This was a major setback 
for the Mujahideen and the mood was visibly gloomy in the camp. The launcher had to be 
dismantled and sent back to Pakistan for a replacement which could take at least three weeks 
after lengthy procedures of inquiry, availability and transportations. These were new weapons 
and not many were available in the inventory. 


While the Mujahideen prepared to ship the damaged weapon to Pakistan, Abdullah and I also 
decided to pack our bags and head for Peshawar. Our job was done and now it was time to go 
home. But now, the very thought that we would have to drive on the same death tracks at night in 
our own jeep without the headlights started to haunt me. I was much more comfortable with the 
Mujahideen supply trucks but with my previous experience with Abdullah's driving and the 
horrible accident we had had the last time, I was nervous. I knew this was going to be another 
long scary night ahead of us but nothing could have prepared me for what actually happened. 
The Gardez death tracks waited in ambush and had one last almost fatal surprise for us. 


It was late afternoon when we planned to start our journey back. When we packed our bags and 
placed them in the jeep, it was then we realized that the jeep would not start. Its battery had died. 
Now there was no way we could start that diesel jeep except to push start it. But the gorge where 
we had parked and camouflaged it from the jets was rocky and deep, so now even 10 men could 
not push it out of its hole. Even if we had somehow managed to push it out, how would we start 
it? “This is not good," my heart began to sink uncomfortably. It took us at least an hour with the 
help of dozens of men to push the jeep out and then to push start it on the mountain slopes, an 
almost back-breaking task. But now at least we were good to go but knew that we could not 
switch the engine off during the entire journey. Now the next bad news was announced by 
Abdullah. We were low on diesel also and only had enough to make it out ofthe danger zone. The 
margin for error was absolutely zero for us at this point. We could not switch off the engine in 
order to save the diesel as we had no battery nor could we afford to lose our way. We needed a 
solid knowledgeable guide to take us out of the war zone without any detours. As luck would 
have it, the only available person who could act as a guide was a novice Mujahid who had been on 
these tracks just a few times and was himself not sure of the directions, more so in the dead of the 
night. The recipe for a total disaster was ready and in my heart I knew that we were driving 
towards our deaths. I was not far offin my assumptions. 
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It was after dusk when we finally left the base and headed straight for the village from where we 


had to travel in pitch darkness without our headlights till we crossed the danger zone. If all went 
well, we could have crossed the enemy territory within four hours. But all had not gone well since 
the start. 


It was a dark night, shrouded in clouds without even a glimmer of light to guide our way on those 
death tracks. With no headlights, Abdullah was driving once again and we instantly realized that 
it was a hopeless task. Neither him nor the guide could see a thing in front of the jeep. With sharp 
curves, ditches and bends, any mistake would be fatal. Every ten yards we had to stop, walk ahead 
ofthe jeep, and find the track and then sit back to follow the discovered path. Finally, holding my 
loaded AK-47 in my hands, I decided to walk ahead of the jeep, feeling the track with my feet 
with Abdullah desperately trying to see my silhouette from the windscreen while trying to follow 
me at almost zero speed. I was almost blind as well and on one occasion slipped and hit the 
ground hard. Abdullah could not see me going down. While I was on the ground in the middle of 
the track, the jeep just simply kept coming upon me. In a flash, I rolled over just in time trying to 
save myself from the vehicle. Its wheels brushed my shoulders and back. .. another close shave. 


Almost an hour into the drive, the guide got uncomfortable. The landscape was new and he 
suspected that we had taken a wrong turn and were now on the track leading towards the enemy 
post. We stopped, got down and could not dare switch the engine off while it burnt our precious 
diesel. “I will go and check,” he announced and silently disappeared into the night in the 
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direction of the track we were on. Now the two of us waited in the darkness next to our jeep with 
guns in hand. Panic and nervousness began to hit us both. We knew we were in serious trouble 
now. If we ran out of diesel, we would have to abandon our jeep right there just to save our lives. 
Minutes ticked past like hours. There were genuine threats of enemy ambushes and landmines. 
We were lost in the middle of nowhere, in the dead of the night, in the killing fields which knew 
no mercy. The demons ofthe previous journey on this track returned to haunt us. 


Almost after 45 minutes, our guide returned. Even in the darkness, we could see panic on his 
face. We had indeed taken a wrong turn and were just few hundred meters away from the enemy 
post, driving straight into their line of fire. We had to turn back but now the hopelessness of the 
situation dawned on us. The track on the mountains was too narrow for us to make a U-turn and 
there was no way we could reverse the jeep on those blind slopes in that darkness. The engine was 
running and our diesel was getting lower by the minute. There was only one way for us now. To 
drive straight into the enemy post and then make a sharp U-turn in the open ground in front of 
it, hoping that they would not be able to see us in such a dark night. But there was one more 
problem in the plan. Even if the men on the post were sleeping and did not notice our presence so 
close to their main gate, the ground where we planned to make a U-turn around it was infested 
with landmines. Even if we survived the fire of the guards, we would have to enter the minefield 
to makea turn. It was insane! 


Fear is a small word to use for the feeling which we felt when we decided to go ahead with the 
only deadly option we had. The sheer fright was insurmountable! 


We could not delay it anymore. Mercifully, some cloud cover had vanished and now a bright 
moon was shining in the sky to give us some desperately needed light. This little act of divine 
intervention at such critical time proved to be a decisive help. Abdullah took a deep breath and 
we all sat in the jeep and the vehicle jerked forward. It seemed that we did catch the guards by 
surprise. There was no fire from them despite the roaring sound of the running engine. Perhaps 
they never expected any vehicle to come this close and were either sleeping or perplexed. 
Whatever it was, it gave us the required seconds to make the dash for the ground to make a 
U-turn and now we had even less than seconds to make our dash out. Abdullah entered the 
minefield! I am still clueless as to why no mines exploded under us. Sitting tight onto our seats 
and expecting an explosion anytime, we waited with sweaty foreheads for our deaths while the 
jeep made a rash turn into and then out of the ground and then back on to the track on our way 
out. “We have made it!” I exclaimed loudly as Abdullah tried to increase the distance between us 
and the post. But we were wrong. 


We had not gone far when pandemonium broke loose. The enemy had woken up to our presence 
and we were drawing heavy fire now. In sheer panic, Abdullah tried to drive fast and we crashed 
once again, though this time, the jeep did not turn turtle. We all dashed out of the jeep and took 
cover in the gorges, crevices and fissures on the slopes. The lights of the tracer bullets flew over 
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our heads and cracks of rattling machine gun fire echoed across the valleys. An occasional loud 
explosion signaled a mortar shell landing close by. But by now, we were invisible to the enemy 
and almost safe though we still could not raise our heads. 


Then suddenly, there was silence again. Eerie silence! They were trying to hear our sounds, 
voices, engine noise, which was still running but the enemy could not pinpoint the exact 
location in the mountains as sounds echoed across the valleys. Later, they kept firing 
intermittently but that was more ofa nervous fire to keep us away rather than a determined one 
to get us. On our part also, we had to take the risk and get moving again as now our diesel was 
dangerously low. 


It took us another couple of hours to finally come out of the death zone and into a village 
controlled by the Mujahideen. Exhausted, relieved but seriously shaken, I felt hungry for the first 
time. But there was no food; we had to wait till dawn. Abdullah's condition was no different 
either. We sat in silence as night ticked away, pondering over the bygone events, too tired to even 
go to sleep. 


In the morning we found food and diesel to resume our journey back to Pakistan. It took us 
another few hours to make it to Jaji. I wanted to get back to Peshawar immediately and the very 
next day we started our long drive back to Peshawar from Paktia province of Afghanistan. Our 
Gardez adventure was now finally over. 


During the seven years of my association with the Afghan resistance, I have been tested and 
shaken on many occasions; have taken death defying risks and have seen fear and death at close 
range. But never ever have felt the panic and fear of death as I did on those tracks of Gardez. The 
two night journeys which I made with Abdullah on those tracks still haunt me when memories of 
Afghan Jihad flash through my mind. We were young men, determined to fight for a noble cause 
and were indeed more than willing to sacrifice ourselves for the glory of our faith and ideology 
but still we were humans, weak and vulnerable. Nothing has taught me the virtue of humility 
more than those nights spent on the death tracks of Gardez. 


p 
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The Road to Jalalabad 


By February 1989, the last ofthe Soviet troops had left Afghanistan, defeated and humiliated. A 
geo-political event of gigantic proportions had taken place. For the first time in almost 300 years 
of their bloody expansionist history, the Russians were forced to withdraw from a land they had 
occupied. Today very few people realize what the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan actually 
means from the historic and military perspective. 


The Russian forces reached Chechnya, Dagestan and Caucasus regions in the late 18th and the 
early 19th centuries where they were met with fierce resistance by the Naqshbandi Mujahideen 
from the mystic order of Imam Mansur and Imam Shamil. Imam Shamil and his Mujahideen 
resisted fiercely for 30 years, inflicting the most terrible losses to the Soviet empire. But then he 
was captured and exiled to the holy city of Medina in 1864. Chechen Muslims continued to 
resist the Russians throughout the 20th century and even today the resistance rages on in the 
region. The great Muslim cities of Samarqand, Bokhara and Tashqand, and the rest of the 
Muslim Central Asia was also overrun brutally by the advancing Russian forces in the entire 19th 
century. 


This was a terrible period for the Muslims all over the world particularly in the Southern and 
Central Asia. Although the once great Muslim empire of the Ottomans was also being termed as 
the "Sick Man of Europe" and was disintegrating, but the real damage was incurred on the 
Muslim heartland in India, Afghanistan and Persia and in the regions beyond the Oxus, where a 
massive superpower confrontation was going on between the two expanding empires of the 
time. 


The British empire advancing from the Indian sub-continent had already crushed the Mughal 
empire of India in 1857 and had plans to advance towards Central Asia through Afghanistan. 
From the north, the Russian empire was in a hurry to capture the Muslim heartland beyond the 
Oxus River and then advance south towards the warm waters of the Arabian Sea, by overrunning 
the Afghan lands. The Muslim world was the battlefield between these two superpowers and this 
massive geo-political maneuvering was ironically called the “Great Game." 
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3, While the British empire remained in India till 1947, 
the Russians were careful not to initiate military 
hostilities with the British. The beginning of the 20th 
century saw two great wars in the first 50 years which 
seriously crippled the military and economic 
capabilities of both the empires. After the Second 
World War in 1945, the British left che Indian sub- 
continent while the Russians (now called the Soviets 
under the Communist Union) began rebuilding their 
empire once again, preparing rapidly to fulfill their 
centuries old dream of reaching the warm waters of the 
Arabian Sea. The Soviets had already consolidated their 
hold in Central Asia and now only Afghanistan and 
Pakistan remained in their way. It was only a matter of 
time when the Soviets would enter Afghanistan. They 
had to. The Russians had been dreaming of this 


invasion for the last 400 years! 


The Marxist ideas had already reached the conservative Afghan society in the early 20th century. 
The Russians had been cultivating assets both in India and in Afghanistan aggressively. While the 
British were able to keep the Communist ideas in check to some extent in India, they had no 
control over Afghanistan, especially when they left the region in 1947 and the Americans 
replaced them as "allies" of Pakistan. India 
developed close relations with the Soviet 
Union and then Afghanistan once again 
became a political and ideological 
battleground, but this time between the 
Soviet Union and the United States of 
America, with Pakistan siding with the 
Americans and Chinese, while India 
decided to balance its relations between the 
USSR and the USA. The Americans were 
new to the region, unaware of the local 
culture and communities. In the post 
Second World War era, called the Cold 
War period, the primary focus of the 





Americans was to contain the Soviet threat BEES taken from outslde'sourch 
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the CIA, allowing the Soviets to rapidly 
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N make political, ideological and economic 
inroads into the country. During the 
entire era of 1950s, 60s and 70s, the 
Soviets were planting themselves firmly in 
the Afghan armed forces, culture, 
education, economy and politics, waiting 
patiently for the right time to move in 
with their powerful Soviet Army. The 
Communist party of Afghanistan had 
become a formidable force while the 
country was still ruled by King Zahir 
Shah who had taken the throne in 1933 
and had ruled till 1973. 


The “Jewel in the Crown" lost — British troops 
withdrawal from India — 1947 


Afghanistan, under the influence of the Soviets and the Indians, had remained a hostile country 
to Pakistan since 1947. Afghanistan objected to the entry of Pakistan in the United Nations and 
also refused to accept the demarcation of the border, called the Durand Line, between the two 
countries. Thus she immediately started to support the separatists and rebels inside Pakistan. 


The Awami National Party (ANP) in the Pakistani province of NWFP was extremely close to 
India and the Soviet Union, with secular Marxism as its ideology, and had wanted to create a 
separate Pashtun country called Pashtunistan with the help of the Soviets. Right from the 
creation of Pakistan, ANP had the closest links with the Afghan government and was working 
aggressively to dismember Pakistan. 





King Zahir Shah — Caught between the East and the West 
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In Baluchistan also, the Soviets and the Indians 
were able to create separatist movements and 
ignite rebellions from Afghanistan throughout 
the period of the Cold War. In 1973, the then 
Prime Minister Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto was forced 
to register treason cases against the ANP 
leadership for sedition and also had to launch 
military operations in Baluchistan to crush the 
Soviet/Afghan/Indian-backed rebellion within 


the Marxist Baluch eroups. The red flag of Pashtunistan — 
8 P A failed dream of the Communists 





In 1973, the Soviets made their first major political move in Afghanistan and backed Sardar 
Daud to overthrow King Zahir Shah. Daud announced Afghanistan as a republic and assumed 
office as the president. The Communist party, divided into two factions of Khalq and Parcham, 
was now fully and aggressively active in Afghanistan and had started to expand rapidly. Sardar 
Daud was a rabid anti-Pakistani and had waged a relentless campaign for Pashtunistan since 
Pakistan's creation, even sending armed incursions inside Pakistan to take over the tribal 
territories. 


After crushing the Baluch rebellion of 1973, Bhutto with the help of Pakistan's secret service ISI, 
initiated a covert diplomatic move to counter the menace from Afghanistan. With the 
collaboration of Shah of Iran, Bhutto engaged Sardar Daud to bring him around to the 
American camp and to disassociate him from the Soviet influence. 


In 1975, ISI also launched its own war against the Soviet camp in Afghanistan. Kabul University 
had a strong presence of Islamists and young students 
influenced by the modern Muslim political thinkers like 
Syed Qutb, Hassan al Banna and Maududi. The ISI 
recruited these Islamists and started to strengthen them 
against the rising power of the Communists in 
Afghanistan. Ustad Burhan-ud-din Rabbani and Ustad 
Sayyaf, later heads of their own respective resistance 
groups, were professors in Kabul University at that time. 
They galvanized their students to join the resistance. 
Many young boys came to Pakistan and were sent to 
Pakistan Army Special Services Group's Cherat 
Commando School near Peshawar for training in guerrilla 
warfare. Two of the most famous anti-Soviet resistance 





leaders to rise from the ranks of these young Islamists are 
Ahmed Shah Masood — legendry Ahmad Shah Masood and Gulbadin 
A Pakistani asset sings 1875 Hekmatyar. This is an incredible fact that Pakistan had 
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already started to resist the Soviet influence in Afghanistan 
way back in 1975, without any American or western support. 


The Islamists continued to get stronger in Afghanistan and 
clashes between the Communists and the Islamists alarmed 
the Soviets. The Soviets had made a hundred year investment 
in Afghanistan and they could never allow the country to slip 
out of their hands. 


On the diplomatic axis, it is said that both the Shah of Iran and 
Bhutto had some success in softening up Sardar Daud's stance 





Sardar Daud — 


against Pakistan but in 1977 Bhutto was overthrown in an Killed for changing allies 


internal coup. The Soviets had already noticed the rising 

contacts between Sardar Daud and the Pakistanis. Daud had also started to clip the powers ofthe 
Communist party but it was too late by then. The Communist party had grown too strong 
within the army and reacted violently. Daud was now an enemy and had to be removed. On 28th 
April, 1978, the Communist party of Afghanistan (PDPA) staged a violent coup, assassinated 
Sardar Daud and grabbed power in Afghanistan. The day is remembered as the *Saur Revolution 
Day" in history. 


After the Saur Revolution, Afghanistan descended into political and social chaos. The new 
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Communist government factions fought bitterly with each other, creating a near anarchy in the 
country. In the following months, two more presidents were assassinated. The moves by the new 
Communist regimes to remove the Islamic character of the nation and to replace it with the 
atheist Marxist laws had ignited a massive public rebellion and unrest. Islamists were waiting for 
such an opportune time and started an armed rebellion against the Communists. The entire 
Soviet investment in Afghanistan was now threatened. 


This chaos triggered the Soviet decision to cross the Oxus River and invade Afghanistan. On 
27th December, 1979, the Soviet tanks began rolling into Afghanistan. Another Muslim land 
was now going under the Russian hammer. The Russians were inching closer to their 400-year- 
old dream of capturing Afghanistan and then marching onwards to the Arabian sea. Over half a 
million Soviet troops entered the country in the ensuing months. For the western analysts and 
observers, the fate of Afghanistan was sealed. Like Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Romania 
and the Muslim Central Asia, Afghanistan was also considered a land consumed by the Russian 
and Communist expansion. No military or political analysts in their wildest dreams could ever 
envision that such a mighty Soviet Army could be defeated by any force in the world, let alone by 
rag tag farmers, shepherds, students and prayer leaders. 


The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan had triggered an instant rebellion and the call for Jihad was 
given in Afghanistan. The Islamists had a substantial following in the country but were 
disorganized and were no match for such a mighty Soviet Army. The Afghan resistance started 
almost instantly but did not even have the most basic weapons to fight the Soviets. People came 
out with swords, bows and arrows, muzzle loading muskets, shot guns, 19th century rifles or 
ordinary hunting guns. The Soviets rapidly consolidated themselves all over the country and 
installed a puppet Babrak Karmal in Kabul. The Soviet war planners in the Kremlin were sure of 
a solid and swift victory. 


In 1979, in Pakistan, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
triggered a genuine threat alert in the country. The 
Soviet tanks were now stationed at the Torkham border, 
just minutes away from Peshawar. If the Soviets had 
decided to charge across the border into Pakistan, 
Pakistan Army would have had to fight both the Indians 
on the east and the Soviets on the west. General Zia was 
Pakistan's military leader at that time. He made one of 
the most mature, far-reaching and history-changing 
decisions at that time which would have implications 
for the next many centuries. Pakistan decided to fully 
support the Afghan resistance and fight the war inside 





Afghanistan to prevent their advance into Pakistan and Babrak Karmal — 


onwards to the warm waters. If the Soviets had Pawn in the long line of Communist puppets 
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annihilated Afghanistan and consolidated 
themselves there, the next target would have 
been Pakistan. Already the Indians and the 
separatist groups of ANP and BLA were 
jubilant and aggressively linking up with the 





Soviets to penetrate deeper into Pakistan. 


For the next ten years, the world witnessed 
one of the most epic struggles for freedom in 
human history. Nearly 5 million Afghans 
left their homeland to clear the battlefield 
for the resistance and almost 1.5 million 





Afghan women, men, children and fighters Against all odds, defying all military logic — The ragtag 
diad insliesattorfresdom The USand'the militia held its ground against the Soviet firepower 
West watched in disbelief when Pakistan 
decided to take on the mighty Soviet Army alone, supporting the Afghan resistance without the 

ghty y pP g g 
western support. 


The Americans and the NATO countries created a raucous on the diplomatic levels and 
condemned the Soviet invasion but for them Afghanistan was a lost cause. Throughout the year 
1980, the Afghan resistance was supported by Pakistan alone. The UN and other agencies came 
with some help for the refugees but the war was not fought with western support. It was only by 
1981 that the western countries and the US realized that the Afghan resistance was holding on its 
own against the mighty Soviet Army and only then a considerable military assistance started to 
arrive from China, the US and Saudi Arabia. 


After a decade of a bloody and ruthless war, the inconceivable miracle finally materialized. The 
Soviet troops were forced to leave 
Afghanistan. After a crushing defeat and a 
failed disastrous campaign, Lieutenant 
General Boris Gromov was to face the 
humiliation of being the last man to walk 
out from Afghanistan back into the Soviet 
territory. To the horror of the Russian 
leadership, the Soviet Union rapidly began 
to dismember immediately after that. One 
after the other, the lands captured in the 
last 400 years began declaring 





independence. The entire Muslim Central 


Asia rose in rebellion. Chechen resistance The nation on the move — 


erupted into a freedom struggle once Millions migrated to Pakistan to clear the battlefields 
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Picture taken from outside source 


4 independence. The Berlin wall came down soon 
| afterwards. The ones with vision knew that it was 
the courage, prudence and tenacity of Pakistan 
| which had brought down the Soviet Union. If 
Pakistan had not backed the Afghan resistance, 
the fate of Afghanistan would have been no 
9 different from that of the Muslim Central Asia. 
The Pakistan Army and the ISI had changed the 
œ tide of history, created a new world. The chief of 
| German Intelligence sent a piece of the Berlin 





E PMNS) S % wall to DG ISI in Islamabad with an inscription 
| C di Yi "C am * “To the one who delivered the first blow.” 
The first blow was struck in Afghanistan — 

The falling Berlin Wall . . 
The Soviets left Afghanistan and handed over 


power to the Communist regime of Najeebullah. 
Kabul was still in the hands of the Communist Army. To claim any form of international 
legitimacy and to declare a parallel government in Afghanistan, the Mujahideen had to 
accomplish two things immediately: 


L| Forman interim Mujahideen government in exile. 


" Then capture a major city of Afghanistan to move the interim government there to 
demand international legitimacy. 


The Afghan Interim Government (AIG) in exile was formed almost immediately by the 
Mujahideen which lasted from 1989- 
1992. But the difficult part was choosing 
and then capturing the city which would 
act as capital for this Mujahideen 
government in exile. 


The city of Jalalabad was chosen because 
it was the second largest in Afghanistan, 
closer to the Pakistan border on the main 
highway. Also, it was in the heart of the 
Pashtun region, where Hekmatyar and 
other Pashtun groups had a strong 
presence. 


The Soviet withdrawal was completed in 
February 1989. By March the operation 
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to capture Jalalabad was launched. The entire Afghan War was fought by the resistance as 
guerrilla fighters, attacking in small numbers, in irregular formations in an asymmetric manner 
where the resistance would protect itself on mountains and in valleys from the superior and more 
lethal firepower of the Soviets and their Afghan Communist Army. The Afghan resistance had 
never fought conventional battles in the open against highly-defended cities. 


Nearly ten thousand Mujahideen were launched in the first phase of the Jalalabad operation, the 
biggest Mujahideen offensive during the 
entire Afghan Jihad. The initial victories 
were encouraging. The garrison of 
Samarkhel, just short of Jalalabad, was 
captured rather easily with a massive 
amount of equipment, guns and 
ammunition as war booty. While the 
Communist Army was being routed into 
rapid defeat, various Mujahideen groups 
failed to press the advantage and a fierce 
scuffle ensued between different factions 
over the distribution of the captured war f 
equipment. The Mujahideen advance was 
halted just when the entire defences of 
Jalalabad were thrown into confusion due to 
the defeat at Samarkhel. Critical time wasted 
by the Mujahideen in bickering over the war 
booty allowed the defenders to call in 
reinforcements and air support from Kabul. 
The Mujahideen units were caught in the 
open when the Afghan Army jets pounded 
them with ferocious firepower. In confusion 
and rage, the captured Communist 
prisoners were also executed, making it 
impossible to gain more surrenders from the Bl 
Communist Army. Now the Afghan — 
Communist Army fought fiercely for 

survival and refused to surrender despite many assurances by the Mujahideen commanders. 


When the attack was launched in March 1989, I was in Karachi carrying out other duties for the 
Mujahideen. Despite my desperate attempts to break free and head for the battlefield, I could 
not disengage till June. On the 2nd of June, my first child was born. Now an additional pull had 
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enwrapped my soul. Never before had I known the 
pleasure of holding my own child in my arms. It was 
just magical and intoxicating. My heart began to 
sink when I thought that I would have to leave her 
behind to go to the battlefield and perhaps never see 
her again. I was receiving reports of heavy casualties 
in Jalalabad and it was enough to make me seriously 
concerned. Earlier I had left my parents and wife and 
had responded to the call of duty many times but 
now this was a totally new dimension and an 
extremely painful one. What if I never return? Will 
she ever see her father again? What questions would 
she ask her mother about her dad when she grew up? 
How will she know what kind of a father she had? 
Just the thought of these questions would move me 
to tears. The battle which I was fighting within 
myself was now far more fierce and painful than the 
one I would face in Jalalabad. On the seventh day of 
her birth, I kissed her one last time on the forehead 
and left the house, not daring to look back lest her 
innocent smile would hold me back. I don't know 
why, but this time I really believed that I was not 
going to return. 


+ 
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The Smell of Death 


After a brief stay in Peshawar, it was in the second week of June 1989 when I finally headed 
towards Jalalabad with a group of Pakistani Mujahideen. Sitting in the back of a pickup truck in 
the blistering heat of peak summer season, we quickly crossed Torkham border and headed on 
the main highway towards the city, which had been besieged by the Mujahideen for the past few 
months. The border between Pakistan and Afghanistan was fully open with thousands of men, 
vehicles and war equipment crossing both ways, without any documents, visas or passports, 
travelling in urgency due to the deteriorating war situation on the front lines. The Afghan War 
had dissolved the artificial borders drawn between the Muslim lands. 


Afghanistan no longer appeared to be another country but just an extension of Peshawar with 
massive intermingling of Pakistanis and Afghans on both sides of the border. Peshawar was 
already a Central Asian city with Uzbeks, Tajiks, Hazaras and Pashtuns flamboyantly displaying 
their local cultures at every nook and corner of the city. In those days, walking in the streets of 
Peshawar was no different than taking a stroll in Kabul or Bokhara. It was very enchanting and 
mystical, transporting the traveller to the times ofIbn-e-Batuta or Marco Polo. 


The road and the Afghan territory beyond the Torkham border looked familiar. I started to 
recognize many hilly landmarks and bends in the road. This was the same road which I had 
crossed stealthily in the dead of the night in 1986 along with a group of Mujahideen under the 
command of Koochi Khan to ambush the Communist posts in the area. I saw and recognized the 
exact spot from where our group had crossed the road — one man at a time, crawling at a painfully 
fast pace in order to avoid detection. Waves of nostalgia enwrapped my soul. Just 3 years ago, I 
was nearly killed at this place when our group was discovered right within the web of the 
Communist posts in a daredevil plan to surprise the enemy. The thrill, excitement and 
nervousness of that dreadful night began to haunt me once again. This was for real. I was once 
again heading towards the battlefield where the probability of getting killed was higher than any 
other operation I had ever participated in so far. I felt my mood swinging from light to somber 
and contemplative — typical when death seems almost certain and within close proximity. 
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I knew this would be a difficult fight and a 
bloody one too. The reports from the 
battlefront were not good. Mujahideen 
assault and ground operations had been 
going on for the last 4 months but now 
had almost stalled and morale was low in 
the resistance as gains were not coming 
and casualties were mounting by the day. 
The initial momentum of the resistance 
attack had broken down and the 
defenders were well dug in and had 





regained their confidence that they could 
hold the city against the disorganized 


Peshawar was a Central Asian city during the Afghan Jihad f NA 
though ferocious Mujahideen attacks. 


The Jalalabad city is located on a flat plain, next to the Kabul River, with only one major road 
linking it on the east with Pakistan and on the west with the city of Kabul. On the north is the 
river, making it impossible for the Mujahideen to use that side for the attack. The Jalalabad- 
Kabul Road on the west of the city was also in the hands of the Communist government. That 
only left the east and the south open for the attack on the city but these regions offered almost no 
protection against the air power or artillery bombardment if the resistance was caught in the 
open. With only two flanks of the city to defend, the Afghan Communist Army had bolstered 
their defences on these vulnerable sides and was now well dug in, even getting support of the 
Soviet Air Force which was flying in regular bombing sorties from the Central Asian bases. A 
Soviet missile battery had also stayed back in Kabul to launch the deadly Scud missiles on the 
resistance in the plains around the city. The terrain in the east and south of the city housed 
villages, farms, small canals and hills — 
basically offering no real protection from 
the incoming projectiles. After 4 months 
of fierce fighting, even the defenders had 
become battle-hardened and had gained 
the confidence of launching armoured 
attacks on the Torkham road to push back 
the resistance front line. 


As our group of nervous volunteers got 
| closer to the city, signs of fierce battles 
became more evident. Burnt out tanks, 





trucks, fuel carriers and artillery guns 


Destroyed hardware littered the roadside, littered the roadside. I was not sure whose 


betraying signsiof bloody battles war trophies they were — either the 











Mujahideen equipment destroyed by the 
Soviet airpower or Communist Army's 
equipment destroyed during the 
Mujahideen attacks. Whatever it was, the 
scenes and the land certainly manifested 
the bloody battles fought in these plains. 
“Welcome to Jalalabad,” I whispered to 
myself. 


There seemed to be a lull in the battle at 
that point as we did not encounter any 
threat on our way to the city nor saw any 
hostile aircraft, travelling rather 
comfortably on the broken highway in 
broad daylight. But there was intense 
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Few Mujahideen tanks could not breach the city's defences 


movement and activity on the road which indicated that we were closing in on the battlefield. 
Just short of the city, we diverted left and entered the plains to head for the southern outskirts of 
the city. None of us was armed as yet as we were told to pick up our weapons from the battlefield 


units deployed on the front line. With so much of Mujahideen presence in the entire area 


between Pakistan and Jalalabad, all Communist elements and posts had been eliminated and 


normal Afghans and Mujahideen felt rather safe travelling in the liberated territory even without 


a weapon. 


It was around noon when we reached the base of Lashkar-e-Eesar, the semi-regular and paid 


army unit of Hizb-e-Islami Hekmatyar group. We disembarked quickly and the camp 


Commander dispersed us into various tents, caves and dugouts which acted as the front line 


from the southern side of the city. I was 
issued a Russian AK-47 rifle and told to eat 
and rest but remain prepared. “Battles come 
without warning here,” we were told. Our 
base was the closest to the enemy lines and 
artillery and mortar duels were a regular 
feature. To be honest, I was horrified at the 
condition of the base which offered almost 
no protection against the incoming artillery 
fire or air attack. Tents, caves and dugouts 
were no match for the fortress defences of 
the city and they had the advantage of 
blasting the resistance at their will while the 
Mujahideen fire was almost ineffective 
against the bunkers of the enemy. 





By 1989, Mujahideen guerrillas had started to form 
semi-regular paramilitary forces but were still not 
trained to fight regular position war against fortified cities 














Battle of Jalalabad 1989 
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The air was tense and unlike other battlefields I did not find the Mujahideen jovial or excited. 
Fighting long positional battles was not the Mujahideen way of warfare. They had mastered the 
hit and run tactics in the last 10 years and now suddenly were forced to dig deep in the open and 
hold their ground against a regular army protected behind fortress defences, pounding them 
with heavy weapons. If the resistance was making progress, the morale would have been good but 
it was pretty clear from the gloom that the frustration had set in and the battle for Jalalabad had 
already been lost and now the resistance was only there because their elders wanted them to stay 
and give it one last shot. 


The realization that we were actually on the front line just a kilometer from the city's southern 
defences, became intensely palpable when suddenly the incoming artillery and mortar shells 
started to land around us or went whistling over our heads. The crack, boom and thunder of the 
shells shook the ground and sank our hearts with clouds of dust rising around us, signaling that 
we were on the wrong end of these guns. The Mujahideen responded in kind and lobbed some 
mortar rounds into the city. The duel ended here with no infantry assaults from either side. 


Life here was brutal and you were expected to take care of yourselfand survive on your own when 
the battle started. One had to remain on edge as air strikes and artillery shells could come 
without notice, often catching you in sheer fright and panic. We were ordered to keep our 
weapons loaded and close to us all the time, with the ammunition belts fastened to our bodies 
and our boots were to be taken off only when absolutely necessary. If the enemy had decided to 
launch a push, they could be on our heads in minutes, catching us by total surprise, hence the 
extraordinary precautions. 


In our camp, water was not available and had to be brought from a distance. Each fighter would 
take turns to fill in the cans from a dirty pond in the distance exposing himself even further in a 
terrain which offered no protection in the first place. Heat was unbearable and mosquitoes were 
more hated in the camp than the Soviet jets. Food was cooked in the caves so that the smoke 
would not give away our location to the enemy. This would fill the caves with wood smoke, 
making it impossible to breathe. There was no concept of taking a bath. Fine dust had settled 
everywhere - in our hair, clothes, sugar, bread, rice, weapons. It felt like I had not taken a bath for 
months. The battlefields were changing hands rather rapidly and the Mujahideen had kept their 
base very light in case they had to withdraw in a rush. 


In a few days I had fully tasted life on this battlefield but still had not seen any real action. We had 
been going out on reconnaissance patrols with Mujahideen groups but they were not ordered to 
pick up fights but to spy on the city's defences or act as forward observers to direct the 
Mujahideen artillery fire. This was good education for me. Stealthily, we used to sneak close to 
the city's airport and hide in the empty houses or mud dwellings, observing the tanks, bunkers 
and dugouts of the Communist Army. Our Afghan group leader would pass the information via 
walkie-talkie to the Mujahideen mortar batteries a few kilometers away and then would direct 
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the fireon to theairport. Sometimes 
we would just observe the 
movements of the defenders to 
guess their battle plans. I remember 
observing the airport and the 
runway closely through the 
binoculars and clearly watching the 
tanks dug into static positions to act 
as artillery guns and bunkers. Some 
burnt planes and helicopters on the 





tarmac indicated the initial success 
Despite the bravado, the attacking Mujahideen units were of the resistance. The airport was 
bogged down under fierce defence from the city's defenders — operational nosand was tioned 
into a defensive wall, protected with 
minefields and tanks. We had come so close to the city yet were so far away. The Mujahideen had 
run out of steam and now had no clue about how to advance further in order to penetrate the 


city's defences. 


One day, I saw a fighter jet circling over the outskirts of the city, but without bombing the area. 
Clearly, it was observing the Mujahideen locations for future bombing runs. It showed no 
urgency in its flight and was leisurely flying above us. A brave feat to perform, considering that 
Stingers had already made their mark in the Afghan War 3 years ago and hundreds of Soviet 
planes and helicopters had been downed ever since. It was surprising that neither did the jet seem 
in a hurry nor was it releasing any flares to deflect the Stingers which were surely a threat to it. I 
was surprised at the courage or rather the stupidity of the pilot. Soon enough, a whooshing 
sound signaled the launch of a SAM and a plume of white smoke rose rapidly into the sky, 
chasing the aircraft. My heart skipped a 

beat as I froze to see the drama unfolding 

right in front of my eyes. A surface-to-air sa 

missile was chasing the jet which had now yi 
suddenly begun to rise sharply, sensing 
the threat on its tail. In just a few seconds, 
the missile had reached close to the 
aircraft and then exploded in mid-air. The 
fighter jet remained unharmed and 
escaped. It seemed to me that the missile 
had reached the edge of its range and 
exploded harmlessly or had proximity 
fusing and exploded when it reached 
closer to the jet. Whatever was the case, 





the fighter escaped somehow and I was 
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truly disappointed. But the missile certainly gave one hell ofa scare to that reckless pilot. 


Soon it became clear to me that this axis would not be seeing much action as the defenders were 
content with digging deep and waiting it out. We had done the artillery duels here, had gone 
with the patrols and had seen the Stinger in action along with observing the enemy positions on 
theairport. Now I wanted some real action. The focus ofthe Afghan government was to push the 
Mujahideen back on the Torkham Highway to release the pressure on the city entrance. Clashes 
were routine on that sector. We started to receive reports of a possible attack from the 
Mujahideen side also on the main road axis and I decided to shift my location to the east of the 
city where the Mujahideen groups were assembling to prepare for a final attack on the posts 
defending the city's entrance on the main road. Soon, I moved out from my present location and 


joined the Mujahideen on the Jalalabad road. 


The very sight of the battlefield on this axis was frightening as well as sickening. All the horrors 
and bloodshed of this ruthless war stared me in the eyes when I reached the Siracha Pull, the 
bridge on the highway close to the city. The smell and stench of death was nauseating. The 
battlefield was littered with hundreds of decaying carcasses of the Communist Army. All were 
killed in recent days and still wore uniforms and some had already turned into skeletons with 
their boots on. Nobody had bothered to bury them as the battlefield was changing hands rapidly 
and they were left there perhaps as a lesson for the enemy. It was a horrible sight. Never before 
had I seen so many dead soldiers in a single battlefield. The Mujahideen casualties had been quite 
alotin numberas well, though all had been picked up and given decent burials. 


Despite the brutalities of war, the sense of dark humour was not lost on the fighters. A young 
Pakistani fighter needed a pair of boots. Someone pulled a prank on him and suggested to have 
them taken off from a dead soldier. He was about to act on the advice when I stopped him, 
warning him ofthe disease and germs which he might catch. Mercifully, the boy refrained. 


It was here that I once again met the Arab brigade which had come in huge numbers to join the 
fight. With no shelter to protect them from the aerial strikes, the entire battalion had camped 
under the bridge and had built sandbagged walls on the sides as blast protection. They were fierce 
and brave fighters and the only group I found still enthusiastic about taking the city, despite the 
losses suffered by the Mujahideen thus far. I found many friends in the Arab group whom I had 
met in the previous expeditions on other battlefields. I was instantly invited to the camp and 
given a place to stay but I preferred to stay with the Pakistani group who were lodged in the 
nearby village of Karez Kabeer. 


Karez Kabeer, which means the large watercourse, was a village which had many mud houses and 
ample water courses running through them. Unlike my previous post, water was in abundance 
here and the area was lush green and we had the entire abandoned village at our disposal to reside 
in. The entire population of this area had migrated to Pakistan and the countryside, with all its 
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fields, farms and villages was a legitimate battlefield. The enemy was dug into bunkers, posts and 
fortress defences which had formed an impenetrable defence line around the city which was 


proving too difficult to be overrun by the irregular Mujahideen militia. Jalalabad airport was the 
first major line of defence for the government troops. The city lay beyond that. The Mujahideen 
had been stopped on the outskirts of the airport and on the highway entering Jalalabad and were 
finding it extremely difficult to advance forward. The presence of the river running parallel to the 
main Torkham-Jalalabad Road also prevented any attack from that axis as well. There were 
enemy posts across the river which were beyond the reach of the Mujahideen but could seriously 
threaten them from the rear if the resistance tried to advance from that axis. That left the narrow 
corridor around the main highway to the city as the principal battleground between the two 
forces. The Mujahideen would draw fire from three sides — the posts along the main road on the 
gates of the city, the posts across the river which would hit the right flank of the Mujahideen and 
from air, where fighter jets, bombers and Scud missiles rained hell non-stop. It was a killing field 
and the savagery of war would stare you in the face with dead bodies littered all along the battle 
theatre. There was absolutely no cover from the incoming fire and hence the Mujahideen units 
were dispersed into small groups of 10 to 20 men generally, and lodged into various mud houses, 
caves, dry irrigation canals and even under the bridges. 


I was with a group of Pakistani boys who were attached to Hizb-e-Islami party. About 15 of us 
were in a mud house on a slightly higher ground. An 82mm mortar was fitted in our compound 
and a single Afghan was manning it. I was frustrated as I was not getting any news about the 
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battle plans, the Mujahideen’s situation or the enemy intentions. Normally, when I was with the 
Afghan groups who were involved in planning the operations, we could get a fair degree of 
information about the theatre and the battle plans. But the Pakistani group was only meant to be 
a support infantry unit and no one was discussing any battle plans with it, hence the larger 
picture of the front was not clear to me. A few days of this suspense still had its own share of 
excitement and dangers though. We would venture out every day, patrolling the countryside 
recklessly and often would draw fire from the posts and from the air. Enemy aircrafts and artillery 
fire was routinely pounding the countryside and with such massive and dispersed presence of 
Mujahideen, casualties were being regularly taken. It was one of the most dangerous battlefields 
to be in, whereall the natural and strategic factors were horribly going against the resistance. 


One day, I was standing on a hilltop trying to survey the countryside, when I saw huge plumes of 
smoke in the sky approaching our position. It was for the first time that I saw an incoming Scud 
missile. These Scuds are the same missiles which the Iraqi forces had launched on Israel and 
Saudi Arabia during the Gulf War of 1992. These are conventional missiles but their huge size 
makes them a formidable flying bomb. T'he smoky trail crossed over my head and started to land 
about a kilometer away from my position in the open field. In my naivety, instead of taking 
cover, I took out my camera and started to take pictures as the huge missile made landfall. There 
was an earth-shaking explosion and huge plumes of dust and fire rose into the sky as if a nuclear 
bomb had exploded. The panorama was unbelievable and I kept taking pictures, oblivious of the 
fast approaching threat. Seconds later, I heard something that sounded like the rotor blades of a 
helicopter. Looking up, horrified, I saw huge chunks of burning metal from the missile flying 
above my head missing me by a whisker. The explosion had ripped them apart and now they were 
acting as secondary missiles. I stood there frozen, feeling a little numb as the terrifying reality 
began to hit me. I had never seen such an explosion before and never knew the literal fallouts. 
Scuds were formidable weapons and were being used massively in this battle to psychologically 





Scuds like these were raining in regularly, raising hell around us. The explosions were similar 
to small nuclear explosions, kicking dust, metal and fire high into the sky. 








break the resistance. Despite being freefall inaccurate 
missiles, the fear factor they generated was intense. I can 
surely vouch for that from my personal experience. 


Artillery attacks were an everyday routine. One day I 
saw a huge pile of mortar shells stacked near our 
compound. The only Afghan gunner was busy breaking 
the crates open and taking out the shells. I joined in, 
helping him to fix the fuses on the rounds. It was a clear 
sign that an attack was about to be undertaken and I was 
in no mood to miss the action. The Afghan held the 
walkie-talkie while I took charge of the mortar. We had 
about a hundred shells that were now ready to launch, 
once our own artillery observer was in place near the 
target. À post on the main road leading to the city was 
under attack by the Mujahideen and this artillery 
barrage was to soften up the target. It seemed that many 
mortars were deployed but I had no way of knowing 
their positions or even the progress of the battles as I did 
not have any communication equipment nor 
understood their fast spoken Pushto. I was to be the 
gunner only. “Good enough,” I thought. Sliding the first 


round into the mortar tube, I let out the loudest cry of 


Allah-o-Akbar and released the shell, ducking | 


simultaneously beside the tube to avoid the blast. With a 
thunderous explosion, the shell was launched. There 
was silence for a few minutes and then the radio came 
back to life. The Afghan returned to the mortar, 
adjusted the range and the elevation and signaled to me 
to lob another one. After about 5 rounds and multiple 
range corrections and elevation adjustments, we finally 
got the range right and then were ordered to release our 
load rapidly. 


For the next halfan hour or so, I fired the mortar shells as 
fast as I could ignoring the fact that the tube was now red 
hot and needed to be cooled down. The high adrenalin 
rush and the super-charged excitement, knowing that 
we were hitting them hard to prepare for an infantry 
assault, galvanized me into blind action. Each post on 
the road had to be individually cleared before the 
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Mujahideen could advance towards the city and this operation was targeting one of the many 
such hilltop fortresses. I had seen mortars in operation on many battlefields but this was the first 
time that I was solely responsible for the launching of one and the thrill factor was 
uncontrollable. Over the next hour or so, we lobbed the rest of our shells and finished our attack, 
though I had no way of knowing what had become of the post. An infantry attack on a post 
would normally last an hour and if the post were not captured till then, the fighters would return, 
having run out of steam and ammunition. It seemed to me that this attack had also fizzled out as 
the morale and the mood of the Afghan was depressing. A victory would have met with screams 
of happiness and battle cries of Allah-o-Akbar. He seemed subdued and upset. His mood was 
indicative of the result of the operation. Still, I had my share of contribution and got the much 
needed training. Mortars are deadly weapons, ideal for guerilla warfare. Easily transportable, 
easy to use, it can be fired from behind a hill due to its parabolic trajectory and has lethal 
devastating destructive effect. It was extensively used by the resistance. That day, I had my heart's 
fill of this lethal weapon. 


It was already the end of June and the heat was getting unbearable. One early afternoon we 
received a message that our fighting group had been called in to battle in an attack on a post. The 
sudden rush of excitement gripped the camp and we rapidly packed our belts with extra 
ammunition and medical packs. Since morning we had been hearing more than normal gunfire 
and thunders of heavy artillery and tank fires. Now we were called to join in the assault. After the 
noon prayers, our column marched out of the mud house base in Karez Kabeer and headed 
towards the main road where we met about a hundred fully armed Afghan and Arab Mujahideen 
who were waiting for us to join them. The plan was to advance along the river and try a flanking 


attack on the post situated on the north side of the road. 
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The softening up artillery fire had been going on since morning and the enemy had sensed the 
incoming attack. The entire city defence had come alive and we were being pounded with every 
weapon from every direction to disperse our attack. The posts on the other side of the river had 
also geared up and were shelling us from a distance. Now we were a group of about 50 men 
hiding in the bushes along the river and waiting for orders to advance. The first wave of infantry 
attack had gone before us and we could hear the hell that had broken lose. Since the first wave 
could only fight maximum for an hour, we were to launch when they had exhausted their 
ammunition, so that the pressure on the post could be maintained non-stop. This was one of 
those rare occasions when wave after wave of fighters were being launched in order to dislodge 
the well dug in enemy from the posts. I had never seen such desperation in the Mujahideen in 
any battlefield before. In all other 
battlefields, whenever the going got 
tough, the Mujahideen would normally 
withdraw and come back to fight another 
day. Here, I was witnessing a totally 
different and rather a suicidal 
phenomenon unfolding. 


Now the reality of the desperate situation 
had totally dawned on me. "This is it,” I 
thought. I knew coming out alive would 
be nothing less than a miracle. We had to 





advance almost in the open, in broad 
daylight with the enemy on our rear 
beyond the river and also in the front and pounding us from the air as well. We were sitting in the 
bushes as bullets whistled past, slashing through the leaves and twigs around us. Why none of us 
was hit remains beyond my understanding even today. I had reached the point of no return and a 
sense of calm and serenity began to descend upon my soul. Now my senses were sharp and 
focused and I had stoically surrendered to fate to take charge of my destiny and life. I double 
checked my gun, magazines and ammunition packs and just waited calmly as shells and bombs 
exploded and bullets rained around and above us. 


A full blown battle raged on now, with all heavy and light weapons being deployed from both the 
sides. After a while, our Afghan commander signaled us to advance and we all rushed forward in 
an urgency trying to remain as much in the cover of the bushes as possible. We found ourselves in 
a dry watercourse which was used to deliver water to the fields. It was hardly wide enough for one 
man but had slightly raised banks, just high enough for us to crawl in it without being seen from 
the sides. Thick vegetation and bushes also covered its top. It was an excellent cover to advance 
under the circumstances and we all moved in it in a single file crawling as fast as we could to get 
closer to and underneath the post. 
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My Pakistani comrades were boys from very 
humble origins, mostly from the rural 
regions of Pakistan. They had the passion 
for the cause and were very cooperative and 
caring even under these most harsh and 
hostile conditions. I was more heavily 
loaded with extra magazines and medical 
packs and was finding it difficult to keep 
pace with the fast moving group. I was left 
behind and found myself alone at a 
Y-junction in the watercourse. Now I was 
stuck. I had no idea which way to go. Going 





on the wrong side meant separating from 
the group and definitely meant a lonely death. I decided to stay put and wait for one of them to 
come back to look for me. Minutes later, a familiar face emerged from one side and signaled me 
to follow. I was back on track again. 


We had now reached the bottom of the hill which was hosting the post on the top. So far, we had 
managed to sneak in fairly stealthily without any casualties. The entire theatre was now in flames. 
I could see trees and branches falling all around us with thunderous cracks of gunfire and 
exploding shells landing on the slopes. It was not our fire. This meant that the enemy knew ofan 
imminent attack and even if it had not seen us so far, knew that we would be close somewhere. 
Our first wave of assault had been beaten and now we had come as their reinforcement and the 
enemy was pounding the hills with all the firepower it had to prevent our attack. The post across 
the river was the most problematic. It was firing directly on the hill slopes which were to be our 
assault course. If we started to climb the 
hill, our backs would be exposed to the fire 
from that rear post. To make matters even 
more deadly, the hill slopes harboured 
landmines in waves in order to prevent any 
infantry assault. 


Lying on my back against a slope, I waited 
patiently for the orders to climb the hill in 
the open assault. I was calm, not 
questioning the wisdom of the operation 
or of the suicidal tactics being deployed. I 
knew within myself that this assault would 





mean a slaughter of our men and perhaps 
d. Mx BEE FE ME EE vw 
my own end as well; but now we were 
Exposed and taking fire from front and rear, it was a suicidal mission a ; 
beyond regret or complaint. An air burst 
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shell exploded into thick black smoke right over my head about 40 feet in the air. In a reflex 
action, I covered my face with my hands, expecting hot sharp fragments to enter my body. 
Nothing happened. The splinters had missed me by inches. 


Now it was our time to break the cover, expose ourselves and then try to climb the hill slopes and 
attack the post on the top. Orders were given for total assault. With battle cries of Allah-o-Akbar, 
about fifty men started to climb the hills, taking cover in various crevasses and behind boulders, 
while releasing their weapons at the enemy at the top. We all started shooting like men possessed. 
A Pakistani boy, Abdul Rahman, from the town of Lala Musa got up in the face of intense 
incoming fire, took careful aim and launched his RPG rocket. I envied his courage as he waited 
long enough in the open to see where his rocket had landed. Later, I also marveled at his sharp 
sense ofhumour in the face of death. 


Now we were on the hillside firing back as fiercely as we were receiving it. But the fire on our 
backs from the post across the river was proving to be too menacing. Within minutes it was clear 
that we could not proceed with our advance if this fire from the rear continued. We all found 
some cover and ducked underneath it waiting for the incoming fire to subside slightly. We were 
all hunkered down, tense and somber when we heard the thunderous voice of Abdul Rahman 
cursing the enemy in his typical Punjabi accent, *May your father kidnap your mother!" He 
yelled at the Communists. Despite the sheer fright which enshrouded most of the young boys 
there, an outburst of uncontrollable laughter exploded in the trenches from all those locations 
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Afghan resistance leadership — forced to fight a conventional war in Jalalabad and then suffer heavily 


where Pakistanis were taking cover. The Arabs and the Afghans were perplexed as to what had 
caused this inexplicable explosion of laughter. I must acknowledge that this ice-cool sense of 
humour ofthat simple town boy had really relieved the pressure from all of us. 


Seconds ticked past like days, as we remained bogged down under intense fire from two 
directions. We returned fire too but were told to save the ammunition for the final assault. It 
seemed that the commander had the intention to re-launch the assault despite the risks of a 
slaughter. But then, nature intervened. The Afghan commander was shot and wounded. Now, 
there was no other option but to retreat. The group could not be launched without the 
commander. Orders were given fora total withdrawal. 


One by one, we started to evacuate our positions under the fire and began sliding down the hills 
back into the same watercourse which had brought us here. I was one of the last ones and was 
once again left behind as others moved faster, trying to get out of this killing field. But this time, I 
was not concerned. The water channel was our way out and I started my crawl back. The firing 
and shelling had not stopped and the risk of getting hit by an incoming shell was real and close. 
Almost half way into the crawl, I was horrified to see a huge monitor lizard, called Goh in Urdu, 
advancing towards me in the same watercourse I was crawling in. The path was too narrow for 
me to make space for the 5-feet long reptile. I had always been uneasy with house lizards. Now 
this huge lizard, like a small Komodo dragon, was approaching me rapidly with his hissing 
tongue sticking out. My first reaction was panic and fright. 
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Now I had the option of jumping out 
of the watercourse to make way for the 
ugly monster but that would have 
exposed me dangerously to the 
incoming fire. Staying there meant TE 
that we would come face to face with 
each other and I was not sure of its 
reaction. I could shoot it also but all 
our men had gone before me in the 
same watercourse and I would have 
risked hitting one of them. I had no 
option but to let it come close and ¿4% 
hope that it would pass without 





incident. The huge ugly reptile was 
perhaps as scared of me as I was of him. 
He looked at me deeply and kept approaching without breaking his pace. I held my breath when 
he brushed my shoulder and arm while passing by me, his long tail waving behind him. I turned 
around to see his mood. The reptile was not interested in me anymore and maintained his course 


and I let out a huge sigh of relief. 


It took me some while to re-join my group but we all made it back safely in the end. It was 
nothing short of a miracle that we had come out of that metal storm alive. Despite the fact that 
our mission had failed, the air within the group was light and even jovial, perhaps the satisfaction 
of surviving this suicidal mission was the relieving factor. At dinner that night, everyone was 
eagerly telling and sharing the stories of the day, laughing at the goofiest of things and poking fun 
at each other for showing moments of panic and fear. Only now I realized that a small metal 
fragment had actually penetrated my chin and was now lodged inside, creating a small wound. I 
had not noticed it before. With a little on-field surgery with a knife, I was able to take it out and 
bandage the wound. 


When I lay down that night under the stars in the deathly silence, I pondered gravely over the 
events of the day and on the state of the battle for Jalalabad. I had seen enough to convince me 
that this campaign had failed catastrophically. Jalalabad would not fall now and any more 
attempts would only be a waste of resources and precious lives. The irregular Mujahideen militia 
which was still divided into multiple small groups with each one fighting their own independent 
campaigns was not yet militarily mature to fight a regular conventional war against a city which 
had fortified defences as well as air support. After the Soviet withdrawal, this was the first major 
test for the Afghan Communist government and it seemed clear that they had come out as victors 
in thisone, holding their own against the Mujahideen. 


This particular expedition had really shaken my soul and there is no doubt that I had smelled 
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death closer than ever before. To this day, after nearly 21 years, I still get flashbacks of the battle of 
Jalalabad. 


My mission was accomplished here and soon I was on my way back to Peshawar. Jalalabad and 
the Communist regime of Dr. Najeebullah held out against the Mujahideen for another 3 years, 
finally collapsing in 1992 when Ahmed Shah Masood penetrated the defences of Kabul as some 
elements of the Communist Army had switched sides and joined the resistance, betraying the 
regime to its end. 


Later, in Peshawar, I heard that the Afghan Army had advanced out of the city and had finally 
pushed the Mujahideen further down the highway towards the garrison of Samarkhel. That was 
the official end ofthe Jalalabad campaign. 


Jalalabad was the most bloody and expensive battle for the Mujahideen in the entire Afghan 
Jihad. Its failure literally broke the back of the resistance morale and also created serious frictions 
between the Benazir government and the ISI. General Hameed Gul was removed soon 
afterwards as DG ISI and then Pakistan's entire Afghan policy went haywire. Infighting and 
hostility had started between various Mujahideen groups as blame for defeat was passed on each 
other and no powerful figure existed in Pakistan or in the ISI to do damage control. The seeds for 
chaos in Afghanistan were sown when the siege of Jalalabad ended in a disaster. The Afghan 
Mujahideen could never gain international legitimacy as legal heirs of the Soviet Union, despite 
fighting for over a decade and sacrificing over a million lives. The Soviet Union was defeated by 
the Afghan resistance but the hastily signed Geneva Accord had auctioned the interests of 
Pakistan and the Mujahideen and did not recognize the resistance as party to the conflict. 
Pakistan is still paying heavily for this historic betrayal committed in Geneva in 1988. 


My Afghan adventures continued beyond Jalalabad as well and this time I finally decided to go 
north, in the territories of the Lion of Panjsher, Ahmed Shah Masood. I had almost experienced 
all the major battlefields in the east of Afghanistan and had travelled with all the Pashtun 
Mujahideen groups. But now there was a strong urge to see and observe the Mujahideen of the 
northern regions who had almost negligible influence in Pakistan and were the most 
misunderstood as well. My adventures in Northern Afghanistan are yet another fascinating 
chapter that shaped my thoughts, profile and personality into what I am today. 


p 
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Mists of Hindu Kush 


Till 1990, I continued operating in the eastern and southeastern Afghan provinces. That was the 
year I decided to go north — to visit Ahmed Shah Masood. What transpired there so many years 
ago has put into perspective the current scenario by offering me a vantage point of the events that 
are unfolding in Afghanistan today. It is an untold history and now the time has come to bring it 
in the open. Ahmed Shah Masood was already a legend in the Afghan Jihad. It was my youthful 
fascination to see this man in person and to join the resistance in the north. 


In 1989, Alam Sahib had embarked on a journey to the northern regions of Afghanistan to meet 
Ahmed Shah Masood. Except for his most immediate family and myself, nobody in Pakistan 
knew of his plans. I was reluctant for him to go as the journey was the most formidable one — 
almost seven days of trekking on the deadliest of mountains into the uncharted forbidden 
regions. But he was firm and adamant and there was no way I could stop him. His passions, 
emotions and courage were beyond human understanding and that is why he was a lonely man 
even in the PAF and in the social circles. His strong will and solid determination amazes me even 
today as it did back then. There is no doubt that his aura had a great influence upon me in those 
days. Even today, after nearly 21 years since those times, Alam Sahib still lives the same way — 
alone, passionate and in solitude, with hardly any friends or social circle, mostly living with the 
closest of family or in the PAF bases. Perhaps such people are chosen by nature to perform the 
impossible feats as he did and then live in solitude. 


In the spring of 1989, while I was busy with other Jihad duties and then with the battle of 
Jalalabad, Alam Sahib went to Peshawar and then onwards to Chitral for the grueling journey 
into Northern Afghanistan. According to plan, he was supposed to be back in October, before 
the snow-blocked the mountain passes and the region was cut off from the rest of Pakistan. But 
Alam Sahib did not return in October. I was anxious for his safety. For the last many months I 
had not received any news of him. The Mujahideen sources were too disorganized to give any 
confirmed news. Winter had set in and I knew that any possibility of his return would have to be 
postponed to the next year. I was not even sure if he were alive or not. His family would ask me 
about his welfare and I would have no answers. He was too precious an asset to be abandoned in 
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Afghanistan. It was then that I had decided to go and search for him. The journey which I 
undertook in the summer of 1990 — my first visit to Northern Afghanistan — had multiple 
objectives and finding and bringing back Alam Sahib was one of them. 


Ahmed Shah Masood was the least known and most misunderstood Mujahid commander in 
Pakistan. It is my unique privilege that I knew Masood personally and he, to a great degree, 
trusted me as well. Masood was one of the prized assets of Pakistan way back in 1975, when the 
initial Afghan rebellion was planned by Bhutto against a very irritating Afghan government led 
by Daud. Masood was trained by Pakistan Army's Special Services Group in Cherat. He had 
always spoken with loving memories of his time in Pakistan and of his instructors in Cherat. It is 
sadly incomprehensible that Pakistan somehow lost him totally and he eventually distanced 
himself from Islamabad to such an extent that today, in 2011, his Tajik followers formulate the 
most hostile regime against Pakistan, almost comparable to the Communists during the Soviet 
era. Did the Pakistani war planners make a mistake or had Masood only used Pakistan and 
dumped it when he felt powerful enough on his own? These questions scream for answers as 
severe damage has already been done to Pakistan due to the mishandling of the Mujahideen of 
the north. Back in 1990, when I planned to visit Takhar, I had heard very negative stories about 
Masood and his associations with France, Russia, Iran and India. I was determined to find the 
truth. 


It was actually incredible that despite supporting the Jihad for more than 10 years, Pakistan still 
did not have any political or military assets within the northern Mujahideen and the extreme 
difficulty in accessing those regions created more obstacles for ordinary Pakistanis to reach them. 
Furthermore, Masood being a member of the only Tajik party of Jamiat-e-Islami from amongst 
the Peshawar-based Six Party Alliance, 
was not very popular within the mostly 
Pashtun dominated Pakistani war 
handlers and local Islamic parties like 
Jamaat-e-Islami, who were mostly allied 
with the Hizb-e-Islami. Hizb and 
Hekmatyar had used their clout within 
Pakistan's Islamic circles and power 
corridors to create a seriously negative 
impression about Masood. Even the 
national media had never tried to get to 
him to find the facts about his 
personality, mission and exploits. I do 
not remember any interview, 
documentary or article about Masood in 
Pakistan media while I was associated 
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with the resistance. A few articles that appeared later were written by me after my first Takhar 
visit in 1990 in which I had tried to bridge the confidence gap between Masood, the Pakistani 
society and the establishment. 


There was an air of mystery and ignorance about him in Pakistan though his exploits in Panjsher 
valley were respected within the resistance all across Afghanistan even by his foes. Without any 
bias or favour, he was the finest and the most accomplished resistance commander in the country 
and had proved his mettle by remaining free in his den of Panjsher valley which was never 
captured or over run by the Soviets despite surrounding and cutting it from all sides for almost a 
decade. But it was so unfortunate that he had no representation or say within the Pakistani 
society and establishment. In fact, he was presented as a traitor to the cause, courtesy some 
heavy-duty propaganda against him by his arch rivals Hekmatyar and Jamaat-e-Islami, which 
seriously affected the thinking within the Pakistani security establishment as well. 


We need to understand some critical traits of the Afghans here. As a society they possess many 
qualities like courage, hospitality and resilience under adversity but they have some serious flaws 
in their collective character as well. They are selfish, egoistical, unreliable allies and often 
characterless enemies. They would not keep their oath nor speak the truth when their own 
interests are threatened. Their opinion about their foes would always be heavily biased, 
exaggerating to the extreme and they have serious ethnic and tribal bias which distorts their 
objective thinking about other communities. Afghans never make friends, only temporary allies 
and have no hesitations in switching sides, even shamelessly. Every Afghan leader, either 
Communist, nationalist or Islamist, suffered from these faults but what is most unfortunate is 
that the Pakistani establishment too became a party in this confusion instead of remaining neutral 
and unbiased towards all the groups fighting in the country. It was almost an impossible task for 
Pakistan and ISI to keep these six parties united and to prevent them from fighting amongst each 
other. These party leaders would swear within the premises of Kaaba in Makkah to remain united 
and then would end up fighting with each other upon return. Jamiat-e-Islami was the only Tajik 
party and had no local sympathizers. Ustad Sayyaf was heavily backed by Arabs and Hekmatyar 
by Jamaat-e-Islami. Ustad Rabbani never had any solid allies within the Pakistani society or 
within the government despite the fact that the Jamiat produced some of the finest Tajik 
commanders in Afghan Jihad like Ismail Khan in Herat and Ahmed Shah Masood in Panjsher. 


It was an unwritten law within the Pakistani establishment that most of the persons deputed in 
Kabul and other handlers of the Afghan Jihad should be Pashto speakers — from the Ambassador 
and the military attachés to the ground intelligence assets — not realizing that non-Pashtun 
Afghans would never be comfortable with them nor could a Pashtun Pakistani officer operate 
comfortably in the northern regions dominated by Tajiks or Uzbeks. As a result, Pakistan never 
had any good terms with the Tajiks, Uzbeks or Hazaras despite their active and aggressive 
participation in the resistance. Still, Pakistan and Pakistanis were greatly respected all over the 
country till 1992. In Northern Afghanistan and even in Kabul under Masood, declaring one to 








Ismail Khan in Herat — another legendry Tajik Commander of the Afghan Jihad 


bea Pakistani meant opening all doors in the Afghan society. Despite the fact that Kabul was in a 
state of civil war in 1992 and Masood controlled large sections of the city, Pakistanis were treated 
as privileged guests. During my association with the Afghans, I never felt any hostility in any 
Afghan ethnic community against Pakistan or Pakistanis, in fact we were always shown warmth, 
respect and admiration. The former Communists like Rasheed Dostam's men or to some degree 
the Shia Hazaras were not very welcoming but Pashtuns, Tajiks and other Uzbeks who were not 
allied with Dostam were extremely courteous. All this changed radically after 1992. 





I had been to Takhar twice - in 1990 and in 1991. The first trip was a critical probing expedition 
in which I made contact with Masood and studied the region, people and his war plans and also 
found Alam Sahib. But the most important aspect of the visit was that Alam Sahib and I 
managed to convince Masood to come to Pakistan to meet the Pakistani leadership and to clear 
his name and image within the armed forces. Apart from the mistrust, there were other 
administrative reasons due to which he had not come to Pakistan earlier — it was impossible as he 
was holed up in the Panjsher valley beseiged by the Soviets. After the withdrawal of the Soviets in 
1989, he had cleared a passage through Badakhshan to Chitral but even that route remained 
blocked for almost 6 months a year due to heavy snowfall. Also, the battlefield environment kept 
him tied up in the north and he could never visit Pakistan in those times. 





From Chitral, the access to Northern Afghanistan was through the most formidable Hindu Kush 
mountain ranges which remained blocked during most part of the year 


In the summer of 1990, I finally reached Peshawar for my onward journey to Chitral. A PIA 
flight would take around 30 minutes in a Fokker plane but the flights were booked for the next 
many days and I was impatient. In those days, our passions and emotions drove us more than our 
wisdom or intellect. I decided to take the public transport. A bad decision as it turned out later. It 
took me almost 9 hours ofa bone-rattling ride in an open-back Datsun pickup truck, across the 
dilapidated roads and through the head-spinning Lowari top mountain range into the scenic 
valley of Chitral. Dusty, tired, hungry and partially disoriented, I reached Chitral almost at dusk 
and had to scramble to find the Jamiat office. It took me a couple of days of rest to get back on my 
feet and having learnt a bitter lesson, this time I was not impatient to start the journey. A small 
group of men was being assembled and I was supposed to go with them across the border. It was 
my first ever visit to Chitral and I was already stunned by the mesmerizingly beautiful terrain and 
the rugged allure of the region. I was told that Badakhshan was even more breathtakingly 
beautiful. 


The border was still around four hours drive from Garam Chashma on a bumpy track where we 
had to cross rocks, boulders and ravines on the way. Garam Chashma was a small town outside 
Chitral, famous for its hot springs. Only 4 x 4 vehicles could go beyond to the border base of 
Shah Saleem. What lay ahead was a grueling 6-day walk across one of the most rugged, 
dangerous and inhospitable terrains. The previous winter had been extremely severe and the 
mountain passes were still blocked by snow, even though it was the middle of summer. Horses 

















could not cross the snow-clad peaks so we had to climb the first mountain of Shah Saleem on 
foot, carrying our heavy backpacks on our shoulders. It was a continental divide which separated 
Pakistan from Afghanistan. I was now on the northwestern edge of Pakistan. A perilous and steep 
climb lay ahead of us, constituting a four hour journey. It was around 10 a.m. when we set off 
from the base of Shah Saleem Mountain, climbing the rugged slopes at a painfully slow pace. I 
was not sure if I could manage the trek, but now there were no two ways about it. I had crossed 
the point of no return. 


One reason why not many outsiders had been able to go to Northern Afghanistan was the 
absence of roads and access routes. In the not so distant a past it was terribly difficult for the 
toughest of the fighters to cross the massive mountains carrying supplies and ammunition as 
journeys often took as long as thirty days through the deadly Hindu Kush trails. Many had 
perished in the vain attempts to cross the thousands of feet high peaks and glaciers. The Soviets 
had made strong fortress-styled posts across the valleys and access passes, blocking them further 
with landmines, making it almost impossible for the resistance to penetrate from Pakistan. The 
valleys were narrow here, located within various mountain ranges and could be blocked easily 
through posts or landmine fields. 


This situation had lasted throughout the course of the Jihad and the route had become shorter 
only recently when Masood had managed to capture some strategic points from the enemy in 
Badakhshan and Takhar provinces. Still, the journey was about six days on foot or on horseback 
and one had to cross two high peaks, both over 18,000 feet. All along the routes one could see the 
graves of the Mujahideen who had died due to exhaustion, hunger or cold during the precarious 
journey. Such sights further sharpened the realization of the permanence of nature against the 
transience of human life. 


The mountain peaks all around us were unnervingly high, with an average of 16,000 feet 
elevation. The freezing wind blew in our faces, slicing through the skin and lodging its icy fingers 
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deep within the bones. It was practically impossible to walk in the snow that sank deep with our 
weight. The sun had just begun to rise from behind the mountains but even with its glow bearing 
down on us, it was unable to make us any warmer or comfortable. It was an incomprehensible 
and oddly perplexing experience; the clothes that we were wrapped in caused our bodies to be 
soaked in sweat, but the exposed parts were freezing blue. It took us more than 4 hours to reach 
the top. The view was majestic and stunning. Standing on the top of the mountain between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, I had a panoramic view of che Hindu Kush ranges around us. The 
Afghan side was the province of Badakhshan. Even Marco Polo had crossed this region and had 
mentioned Badakhshan in his travelogue. I distinctly recalled reading him mentioning that the 
air here was so pure that if you lit a flame it would burn in a pristine blue colour. Now, almost a 
thousand years later little seemed changed, time had frozen to a standstill just like the mountains 
that surrounded us. From that height, the terrain appeared untouched by human habitat and the 
air was still as pure as was narrated by Marco Polo. 


Deep in the valleys of Badakhshan, I could see beautiful blue water lakes, almost as beautiful as 
the Lake Saif-ul-Muluk in Naran valley. The lakes abound in trout and made tantalizing fishing 
spots. The view and the ambiance were bedazzling and mystical and did not portray any signs of 
the war which had been raging there for over a decade. In the end we were practically rolling 
down the steep slopes into Afghanistan with barely any energy left in our bodies to carry our own 
weight. 


On the other side of the mountain a small group of Mujahideen had been posted in order to try 
and carve out a road through the mountains into Afghanistan. The Mujahideen of the north 
desperately needed this passage as 
without it practically no supplies 
could reach them. If a man were 
wounded on the Afghan side he 
was as good as dead. If they 
exhausted their ammunition in Pz 
winter, they had to wait for months — es 
to get new supplies. Roads being so 
vital, the construction crew had 
dug and leveled a few kilometers of 
a broad track with their bare hands 
and basic tools through the 
toughest mountain ridges across 
the Pak-Afghan border. The task of 
constructing this road had become 
even more perilous as the Soviets 
had littered the region with 
millions of landmines through & 














uncharted minefields posing deadly threats to the construction crew, Mujahideen and load- 
bearing animals. The mountain slopes on the Afghan side now formed a zigzag track spiraling 
down into the valley. They had planned to take the road right up to Takhar, an apparently 
impossible task. 


After having reached the valley at the onset of our journey, I realized the seriousness of the 
situation. The path was only 2 to 3 feet wide at places for the horses and men to go through. 
Everyone had to march in a single column as the roadside still had landmines spread all over the 
valley. This area being the entry point from Pakistan was the most heavily defended by the 
Soviets and landmines were their weapons of choice as part ofthe area denial strategy. One had to 
be extremely cautious as Afghanistan was not a very forgiving place in those days. For hundreds 
of meters I could see a steel mesh stretching across the slopes of the hills on both sides of the 
valley, tied to the landmines to prevent the Mujahideen from using the tracks on the slopes. 
Never before had I seen such heavy minefields in such narrow valleys. l'he passage which was 
cleared of mines was hardly wide enough for one man or animal and anyone who ventured to 
break the file risked certain death. I saw a dead horse lying in the minefield where the poor 
animal had ventured but could never come out. The supplies were still on his back but no one 
dared to go in and recover them. Such was the piercing reality which dawned on me almost 
immediately when we descended into Badakhshan. Later I heard that Gorbachev had once said, 
"Our forces are out of Afghanistan but our mines will keep fighting the Afghans for years." Even 
if this statement attributed to the former Soviet leader was probably false, I could see its practical 








implementation right in front of my eyes in those valleys. 


We walked till dusk on the first day. It was devastating. Any amount of training or experience 
would not have prepared one to survive on these cruel mountains. The men walked only with a 
will to survive, as failing to walk meant death. One either covered the required distance to the 
next stopover or spent the night in the open. In Badakhshan, where even in summer the 
temperatures at night in the valleys could fall below zero degree Celsius, sleeping in the open is 
like trying to rest in a deep freezer. Our group constituted five men with two horses which carried 
our backpacks and their own fodder. Men were supposed to walk as there were not enough horses 
for everyone and had to take turns riding the already over burdened beasts. 


None of us were armed nor was anyone else we saw on the way. Hundreds of men and animals 
passed that trail every day, from Pakistan to Northern Afghanistan and back. Ahmed Shah 
Masood had a carefully thought out organization in the Northern areas. He had made security 
posts all along the way, which ensured complete security for every traveller no matter how much 
wealth or equipment he was travelling with. The horses were amazing. Many paths were 
dangerously narrow for even one man to cross but the horses would nonchalantly pass through 
these with remarkable ease. 


On the first night when we stopped to rest, eat and sleep in the shanty hut which acted as a motel, 
I examined my feet which were now causing excruciating pain. I had committed the deadly sin of 





wearing new army boots without testing them beforehand. They were very rough from the inside 
and also slightly loose and now my feet were rubbing against the leather, creating multiple 
blisters. I was in serious trouble now. We had to march for another 5 days at least and there was 
no way I could continue in this condition. But I had to. I wrapped my feet in bandages, wore 
layers of socks for extra padding and marched on. 


For the next few days, time became immaterial to me. Just the days were being counted. In 
Pakistan, we would take a car or transport even for the shortest of distances. Here, we would 
march for almost 20 miles a day from dawn to dusk on those rugged mountains without even 
uttering a word of complaint, stopping 
briefly on trackside huts to grab a meal of 
boiled rice and soup and hot black tea, 
the only beverage available. Despite there 
being fast-flowing streams of pure water 
all along the way, drinking from them was 
forbidden as the ice-cold water would not 
quench the thirst but would aggravate it 
further. I learnt my lesson the hard way. 
With parched lips, we would march by 
the streams but would not dare to drink. 
Even ablution for prayers with the ice- 





cold water would turn my hands and feet 











blue. With already wounded feet, 
the water would slice into the 
blisters like a razor. 


I was almost 26 years of age and at 
the peak of my physical fitness at 
the time but nothing had prepared 
me for this epic adventure. The 
need for mental and spiritual 
strength was much greater than 
physical endurance as the 
environment and the terrain was 
most unforgiving and ruthless with 
no margin for error nor allowing 
any sign of weakness. If we had to 


make it to the next stop before dusk, it meant walking no matter what. Wounds, hunger or 
fatigue meant nothing for the men around me and I was struggling hard to keep pace with these 
tough fighters who treated me as a comrade in arms without showing me any quarter or mercy. 


At night we would unburden the animals, give them fodder and huddle in our sleeping bags on 
the dirty mud floors of the wood and straw huts, haunted by the sounds of howling winds and 
gushing mountain rivers. Sometimes we even had to rest out in the open beside the animals as no 
room was available under the shade. The same scenic environment in daytime would turn 
ominously formidable at night with not a glimmer of light outside except the dim kerosene lamp 
in the hut or the glow ofthe firewood. The food always reeked of smoke, would often be burnt or 
half-cooked and was extremely expensive. The Afghan entrepreneurs were quick to cash upon 


the opportunity of Jihad tourism. 


We left the strip of Wakhan and the 
city of Faizabad on the right and 


skirted westward to the valley of | 


Farkhar through the narrow passes 
in the mountains. Over the years, 
the Mujahideen had made wooden 
bridges, cut narrow tracks and 
made resting places along the way. 
But that did not reduce the dangers 
or make the journey any safer. 
Thousands of horses, mules and 
donkeys carried the much needed 
supplies into Afghanistan during 
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the 6 months window and with the nearest hospital or base almost 5 or 6 days away, a wounded 
man was as good as dead. Floods would routinely wash away the weak wooden bridges leading to 
logs being used to make rudimentary, suspension bridges which swung violently when animals 
or men marched upon them. Still, they were a welcome option as in their absence one would 
have had to wade through ice-cold fast-gushing rivers with a high degree of risk and painful 
discomfort. Frequently donkeys and horses and even men got washed away without a trace. 
Death was a common phenomenon there and no one waited to mourn the casualties. This was 
one ofthe most dangerous ways to travel in the most deadly of terrains where mistakes were never 
forgiven. Roadside graves were somber reminders of this grim reality. 


By the third day, it had become unbearable for me to continue walking due to my blistered feet. I 
took my shoes off and had no option but to climb the horse carrying our luggage and supplies. 
There was no saddle on it but sacks tied on its sides to balance the weight and the rider had to sit 
uncomfortably on top of them. It was uneasy but at least better than walking with bleeding feet. 


From a distance I saw a convoy and a group of men approaching from the opposite direction. 
They were going back to Pakistan and still had 3 days to travel. We had already passed hundreds 
of men and horses in the last 3 days and hence I paid no attention to the incoming group. 
Suddenly, I was startled as someone called my name in excitement and rushed towards me. It 
took me a little while to recognize the man who had half covered his face with a scarf. It was Abu 
Hajir, the Iraqi. 


I had met Abu Hajir in Paktia in March 1986 during my first expedition in the Afghan Jihad. We 
were together in the same battle group and since he was the only one who could speak English in 
the Arab group, we quickly warmed up to each other. We fought in those battles together and then 
went our separate ways. In those days, we would meet on the battle fronts, spend time together as 
closest of comrades and then separate perhaps never to see each other again. Now after nearly 4 
years we were destined to meet again by accident on these dusty, unmarked tracks. We embraced 
each other warmly. I could see tears in his eyes as my own welled up with emotions as well. *You 
know what?” He exclaimed laughingly, “I cursed you when I saw you first. Thought you were 
some French journalist but recognized you when you came closer!” My complexion, brown hair 
and eye glasses made him perceive me as a westerner. He was coming back from the areas under 
control of Masood and was heading back towards Pakistan. "How many more days do we have to 
travel before reaching Pakistan?" He asked the most natural question any tired traveller would ask. 
Then he noticed bleeding blisters on my feet and was suddenly very concerned. "Shall I give you 
my own boots? They are comfortable," He stated. I was instantly moved. This was the intensity of 
compassion and concern he had for me that he was willing to risk his own comfort for my sake. I 
politely refused. We could not stay there any longer as we had to travel further and the sun was 
setting. We bade each other farewell and I saw him disappearing quietly into the afternoon dust 
kicked up by the moving caravan. I never saw Abu Hajir again. Despite my best efforts to trace 
him, heonly remains an emotional and loving memory for me now. 
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It was an astounding journey every step of 
the way. We came across villages which 
were so remote from any other habitat that 
many old people in it had never seen 
anything beyond them, having spent their 
entire lives in those valleys. We came across 
graveyards which were hundreds of years 
old. We saw abandoned Soviet Army bases 
and destroyed villages. Time seemed to 
have stopped for the inhabitants of these 
remote valleys. Their lifestyle, clothing, 
agriculture and social fabric had frozen in 
the medieval ages. When we stopped at a 
village with plastered mud houses, 
lanterns, warm food and misty smoke 
billowing out of the mud chimneys, it 
seemed as if we had passed through a time 
warp and travelled back hundreds of years 
to a forgotten era. An overpowering sense 
of mysteriousness enveloped me, adding 
to the enigmatic surroundings and 
atmosphere. I actually desired for time to 
stop and bask in those moments of 
serenity forever. 


However, in reality risks and death would 
come without notice. At one point, I was 
almost killed myself when the Mujahideen 
decided to take a shorter route to the next 
stop, sending the animals from the longer 
route over the mountain and then taking 
the dangerous circuitous path around the 
cliff. I had simply followed the men who 
had obviously travelled on this shorter 
route before and were confident enough to 
navigate its cliffs. But for me it turned out 
to bea nerve-wracking experience. 


We had to navigate around a steep cliff 
which had no pathway but only 
protruding rocks jutting out a few inches 
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to be used as footholds. To make matters worse, the drop was a fall of hundreds of feet below into 
the fast gushing river. The cliff edge was also not straight but had blind bends which made it 
impossible for the person to see what lay ahead. I had to hold onto the rocks with my finger tips, 
hugging the mountain with just my toes on the protruding rocks. “Don't look below at the river 
or you will feel dizzy,” I was warned by an Afghan. I was already feeling dizzy without even 
looking down below. With just a few steps into the climb, I froze. My legs began to feel like jelly 
and I started to feel nauseous. My heart throbbed violently and sweaty palms made my grip even 
more slippery. The men ahead of me had already moved on without looking back and the ones 
behind me were getting impatient urging me to move on. I took a few tentative, baby steps but 
then was confronted by the dreaded bend. Now I had to sling one leg across the bend and then 
the arm hoping to find some rock to grip and drag the rest of my body across the bend. I rested 
my head against the mountain, inhaled deeply to calm my raw panicking nerves and slid across 
the bend step by step, hugging the mountain as closely as I could. I could feel my jacket buttons 
scraping against the rocks. Only my toes were on the stones while my heels were actually in the 
air with nothing to break the fall if I erred. Somehow, I managed to cross this section without 
falling into the river below. If I had fallen that day, I would have vanished without a trace as no 
one in Pakistan knew where I was and none of the Afghans would have come looking for me. The 
Afghans I was travelling with were strangers and would not have bothered much for a lone 
traveller. Those 15 minutes were the longest period in my life during the entire Afghan Jihad. 
Having crossed the segment, we rested in the next hotel, waiting for the animals to arrive from 
the longer circuitous route. I was pretending to be normal but my body was shivering and my 
legs barely held my weight. It took me some time to calm myself enough to be able to move on. 
The memories of that moment haunt me to this day. On my next expedition to Takhar, I once 
again tried this route but this time, I was much more confident. I could have taken the longer 
route the second time round but I felt the need to overcome my demons. 


On the fifth day, we reached the base 
of Mount Wushti, which formed a 
natural barrier between Badakhshan 
and Takhar. The track forked into 
two paths from there. The one on the 
west side went into the Panjsher 
valley while on the north it entered 
the Farkhar valley leading to the city 
of Talaqan, capital of the Takhar 
province. Masood had moved out of 
the Panjsher valley in those times and 
now was in the Farkhar valley and this 
was where we were headed. But to 
enter the Farkhar valley, we had to 
cross the 18000 feet high Wushti 




















Mountain. With my feet badly lacerated, I could not walk and opted to stay on the horse. The 


climb was one of the most difficult, tiresome and challenging but not very dangerous because the 
slopes were not very steep and the trail elevated gradually. The mountain slope had hundreds of 
crisscrossing tracks that spiraled upwards. One could not climb it in a straight line due to the 
sheer height but in a zigzag manner slowly moving upwards. 


We started out after midnight in pitch darkness and commenced the climb. It was freezing cold 
and I took my position on the already burdened horse. With my legs dangling on the side and no 
physical movement of my body, I began to freeze pretty quickly but now had no option but to sit 
tight. For the next 4 hours, I sat on that animal, almost frozen into an icicle while hundreds of 
men and animals made their way upwards and downwards on the trails. At first light, we reached 
the top and I saw dawn breaking amid the breathtaking beauty of the majestic snow capped 
mountains for as far as the eye could see. I jumped off the animal but now felt an excruciating 
pain in my knees which had frozen totally for having remained still in the cold for so long. First 
my feet were lacerated and now I could not stand at all due to my knees. We did not stay at the 
peak for long and had to move on to the other side of the mountain. While I could sit on the 
horse for the climb, descending into the valley below on the rocky slopes riding the horse was a 
dangerous proposition, both for the rider and the horse. Now I had to walk down but with my 
feet and knees both in pain, I was almost crippled, dragging myself at every step with tears of pain 
blurring my vision. I had never felt so helpless before. Somehow I managed to reach the valley 
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below where a makeshift, one room shanty guest house welcomed us with warm tea and dried 
bread. With the sun rising and my own body warming up, I felt slightly better to continue the 
journey. At least another day of journey by foot lay ahead of us before we would reach Piu, the 
first proper village and outpost of Masood's men in the Farkhar valley. From here, a dirt road 
went up into the valley and we could take a truck or jeep to the town of Talaqan. 


On the evening of the sixth day, just before dusk, we scrambled into the village of Piu. We were 
welcomed by the local Mujahideen and once they recognized that I was a Pakistani guest, I was 
taken separately into a guest house which was decently furnished with Afghan rugs and had 
beddings and pillows lined along the wall. It was the first decent place to stay at since the last 6 
days. I was surprised to see very young energetic boys welcoming me into the guest house. "So, 
this is a house and not a formal guest house,” I thought to myself, feeling comfortable already in 
the warmth and hospitality ofthe environment. I saw a group of Mujahideen going back towards 
Pakistan and took the opportunity to write a brief letter to my parents acknowledging my welfare 
and arrival at the base. I sealed the letter in the already stamped envelope which I had brought 
with me from Pakistan for such an opportunity and handed it over to the sober looking man, to 
drop it in the letter box when he reached Chitral. He did the duty faithfully and almost after 12 
days my father received it in Abbottabad where my parents and family was staying in those days. 
That was the only contact I had with my family during this entire expedition. 


Soon a pleasant old man arrived at the house, welcomed me warmly and arranged for me to 
wash, prepare for dinner and a night's rest. This was the first warm bath I had had in days and 
now after changing into fresh clothes, I sat for dinner with almost half a dozen men and children 
from the house. The dinner was simple with oily rice, boiled beef, coarse bread and salty broth; 
famished, I ate to my heart's content like a starving man from a famine stricken land. I was 
extremely tired and was longing to snuggle into a hot bed but I still did not know the name of my 
host nor was I familiar with the people around me. It was late after dinner and while I was 
nursing my wounds and enjoying a cup of green tea that the pleasant reality dawned upon me- I 
was in the lion's den itself. It was the house of the Lion of Panjsher — Ahmed Shah Masood! 


— 
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In the Den of Lions 


Kaka Taj-ud-din was a humble man in his late 50s. If he had not introduced himself I would have 
never known that he was the father-in-law of the most powerful and revered Mujahid 
commander in Afghanistan. He was a Tajik from the Panjsher valley and had been with Masood 
since the early days of Jihad, often acting as his bodyguard as well. Masood had married his 
daughter and now in Piu, in Masood's home, Kaka Taj-ud-din was my host and all the young 
men and boys around me were his sons and Masood's brothers-in-law. The eldest one present 
there was Shahid-ud-din who was around sixteen, while the youngest one was around eight. He 
also had an elder son Rashid-ud-din but I was to meet him next year on my second visit to 
Takhar. During the Karzai era, Rashid served as the Afghan Council General in Dubai for some 
time and the last I heard of him was that he was living in Kabul with his family. Back then, Kaka 
Taj-ud-din and his sons commanded great respect and authority amongst the Panjsheri 
Mujahideen by virtue of their relationship with Masood and continue to hold that status. 


Masood himself had many young daughters and only one son Ahmed, who was hardly one year 
old when I visited them in 1990. Today, in 2011, baby Ahmed has grown into a fine young man 
andafter completing his studies in Iran was planning to go to Sandhurst Military Academy in the 
United Kingdom. His father was a fierce man who guarded the freedom of his country and 
people with utmost jealousy. In present times when NATO and British forces are occupying 
Afghanistan once again, it needs to be seen how the young cub of the Lion of Panjsher would 
behave once he graduates out of the British military academy. I only hope that he is worthy of 
stepping into the shoes of his great father and carry on the legacy and tradition of guarding the 
freedom of his people, faith and land. For the Mujahideen of Panjsher, Ahmed is the legal, moral 
and emotional heir of their legendry leader and he would continue to get this respect from the 
men his father once commanded in the battlefields. 


Back then when I met them, they all had a very uncertain future and a difficult life in a conflict 
zone which had already claimed over a million lives in the decade-old war. The village of Piu 
where Kaka Taj-ud-din and his entire family had made their homes was located at the outer 
boundaries of the Farkhar valley which Masood had captured some time ago. Since Masood had 


come out of the Panjsher valley and had 
made Farkhar valley his new base, his wife 
and her family had also moved along and 
were now dwelling in a small complex of 
mud homes where I stayed with them as 
their guest. 





Nike 


Here the valley was extremely narrow, 
Band of brothers — Kaka Taj-ud-din's sons, 1991 literally a few hundred meters wide with a 
fast-gushing river flowing through itand a 
dirt road running parallel to the mountains going deeper into the valley towards the capital ofthe 
Takhar province, the city of Talaqan. There were cherry orchards around the houses and the river 
over-brimmed with trout, which the young boys would regularly catch. On the hilltops anti- 
aircraft 12.7mm guns were installed in order to prevent any air strike. The boys would drag me to 
the mountaintop to the gun positions where all of them would pose with various weapons for a 
photo session. They were fascinated by me, my camera, medical pack and the stories I would tell 
them of my life in Pakistan. None of them had seen life beyond their homes and for them my 
stories seemed like enchanting fairy tales. Life was extremely peaceful and calm under the 
breathtaking surroundings and betrayed the fierce war which was raging not far from there. I 
visited their house once again next year in 1991 on my second visit to Takhar and still relish the 
memories of those serene moments spent with this wonderful family. 


I stayed in Masood's house for a few days recuperating from 
the exhausting journey and nursing my wounds. The 
young boys especially Shahid-ud-din became my instant 
friends. Despite his young age he was a far mature teenager 
than one would expect him to be. The brutalities of war had 
turned these young boys into mature men ahead of their 
ages. Kaka Taj-ud-din informed me that Aamir Sahib, as 
Masood was respectfully referred to in Persian, meaning the 
Commander, often came to visit his wife and children and 
may arrive any day. But no one was sure as his travel plans 
were always a tightly guarded secret known only to the very 
few closest to him for his security. But one thing was for 
certain that he was somewhere within the Farkhar valley. 


A few hours drive down the road was his operational base 
which acted as his command and control centre and a 





u + ` . couple of hours beyond that was the city of Talaqan, the 
- ^ — capital of Takhar province. Masood had recently captured 
Ahmed - Masood's son, 1990 the city and it was the largest city liberated after the Soviet 
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withdrawal. Now I had the options of staying at his house and waiting for him to return, to 
move ahead to his operational base or to proceed further towards the city of Talaqan and then 
trust my luck to find him. I was extremely comfortable at Kaka Taj-ud-din's place and had made 
many friends from amongst his sons who were equally fascinated to have a Pakistani guest 
staying with them. It was for the first time that any Pakistani had stayed in Masood's house and 
the entire family was going out of their way to make my stay as comfortable and memorable as 


possible. They definitely did a wonderful and unforgettable job. 


However, I was beginning to get impatient, “Are there any foreigners with Aamir Sahib these 
days?” I asked Kaka Taj-ud-din. “Yes!” He replied, “There are a few Pakistanis at the base.” My 
curiosity was instantly aroused, “There is one Pakistani General also with them,” he continued. 
My heart missed a beat. Now my excitement was palpable, “Could it be Alam Sahib?” I thought. 
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arkhar valley base where Alam Sahib was staying 
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Upon learning this, I instantly decided to 
move ahead to the operational base where 
these Pakistanis were staying. Instead of 
waiting for Masood at his home, I decided 
to go after him. I expressed my desire to 
Kaka Taj-ud-din and he reluctantly 
agreed. He had developed a certain 
fondness for me but also respected my 
desire to meet Masood, “Ok, will send 
you with any available transport 
tomorrow morning, he succumbed to 
- — myrequest. 


The next day, a rickety old Russian jeep 
was made available for my grueling 
journey on the bumpy road into the Farkhar valley towards Masood's base. Soon I found myself 
inside a huge compound which obviously was an ex-Soviet or Communist military base with lots 
of broken down artillery pieces and armoured cars scattered over a wide area. The complex was 
surrounded by boundary walls and had many stone structures. I had arrived at my destination, 
now I had to find the Pakistanis. I carried my backpack and walked into the compound where I 
was warmly welcomed and greeted by the Mujahideen who noticed my arrival. 


The environment was relaxed and I walked casually among the Mujahideen. “Where are the 
Pakistanis?" I enquired, and was directed towards the edge of the compound where a couple of 
shabby stone structures were located. Marching briskly towards it I came across a few non- 
Afghan faces outside those rooms who regarded me with curiosity as I approached them. 
“Assalam-o-alaikum!” I greeted them with excitement and they all replied with equal warmth, 
probably taking me for an Arab. But then I asked them in chaste Urdu, *Is Alam Sahib here?" 
One of them replied, “Yes! He is in the room." My excitement was at its peak. I hurriedly entered 
the room which was very dark and my eyes took a while to adjust to the sudden change in light. 
On a broken wooden bed in the corner lay an old man who tried to get up upon my entry. His 
head was covered with a scarf but I could never make a mistake in recognizing that face. I had 


found Alam Sahib. 


Itried to keep my emotions under control and greeted him with a respectful “Assalam-o-alaikum 
Sir!” He instantly recognized me and in his typical dignified military style replied with a very 
firm smile, “Hello Zaid, Wa-alaikum-salam! So you have arrived." He said, warmly shaking my 
extended hand. There was no embracing or outburst of emotions. I respected him too much and 
was aware of his reserved nature and he was too dignified to come down to my level. The news of 
my arrival spread rapidly through the base and all the Pakistanis began to gather to greet me. I 
had never seen any of those men before but that did not matter. There were about seven or eight 
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boys with Alam Sahib out of which only two 
were actual Pakistanis. Rest were Bengalis from 
Bangladesh but since they all stayed close to 





Alam Sahib and spoke Urdu, everyone 
considered them as Pakistanis as well. Bengalis 
were even more comfortable with Alam Sahib as 
he spoke fluent Bangla also. All the boys there 
were from very humble backgrounds and were 
lone warriors, just like me, and had come to 
Jihad on their own initiative. Only Qari Saleem 
was from a regular Pakistani Jihadist group 
“Harkat-ul-Jihad-ul-Islami” and had already 
stayed here long enough to be known and 


accepted by the Tajik Mujahideen. 


For me an important mission objective of this 
adventure had been achieved rather quickly. I 
had found Alam Sahib. He too, on his part, was 
extremely happy to have me with him and 
appreciated the fact that I had come this far 
looking for him. We talked for hours on end 
catching up on each other's stories. He was 
interested in knowing the developments in 
Pakistan while I was curious to know how he had 
spent the last one year and about the progress of 
the Jihad and Mujahideen in the region. 





à Alam Sahib had grown weak and I could see that 
Air Commodore M.M. Alam in Farkhar valley, 1990 he was living an extremely tough life under very 
harsh conditions. There were no toilets on the 
base and men had to go to the mountains. Even hot water was not available for washing and 
ablution. There was no heating system in the rooms made of stones and the living conditions 
were most basic even by nomadic Afghan standards. If I had not known Alam Sahib beforehand, 
I would have found it very difficult to believe that he had managed to live for so long in such 
discomfort under such intolerable conditions. I found it even more difficult to comprehend that 
a frail man like him had crossed the most brutal mountains on foot and then passed the harshest 
of winter under these extreme conditions. But there he was — content, satisfied and dignified as 
always with nota word of complaint. 


In Pakistan, a man of his stature would be living a comfortable life in a cozy bungalow. But all his 
life he had lived as a passionate and emotional fighter and had wilfully opted to choose this path 
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despite his advanced age and frail structure. 
Alam Sahib's inner strength and his self-control 
had always fascinated me and here once again in 
the Farkhar valley he did not fail to impress me. 
There was a reason why he was chosen by Allah 
Almighty for the unmatched honours that he 
had received during his career as a fighter pilot in 


the PAR 


Here I came to know that no matter where 
Masood was, he did come back to this base quite 
frequently. I had found Alam Sahib and the boys 
compatible with my nature and was now very 
comfortably lodged and in no hurry to go 
anywhere until I had achieved the second 
objective of my mission: To meet Masood. 


Alam Sahib had spent the last year on this base | 
and had not moved out much. Obviously his 
purpose of coming here was not to fight 
alongside the Mujahideen but just to be here | 
with them to offer his emotional, moral and 
spiritual support in the struggle which he | 
believed to be sacred. Within the Afghans he was | 
known as the Pakistani General but in all honesty ^ woe, : 
every Afghan and even Masood was perplexed by | Sa; ) 

his presence. Alam Sahib was so different from all Ren Mansi 2 5 E x 
the definitions of a worldly general that many 

Afghans doubted whether he actually held the rank of a brigadier general. The stories of his 
exploits as the ace fighter pilot had been heard by all but there were many skeptics too. Alam 
Sahib was beyond praise or criticism and had opted to live an obscure life in the extreme 
wilderness without any contact with the outside world or his family. He did have a small hand- 
held radio on which he used to listen to the news of the outside world. Every evening, he would 
take out the kerosene lantern and clean the glass himself to prepare it for the night ahead. Then, 
after dinner, all would huddle together around the dim yellow light and listen to his amazing 
stories, experiences and words of wisdom. 


Alam Sahib had spent his entire last year in prayers and meditations and this fact had generated 
great respect for the man who appeared more as a Mystic Dervesh than an ace fighter pilot of 
such rank and stature. Masood had also shown great love and respect for Alam Sahib and had 
kept him close as his personal guest and would frequently come and have lengthy discussions 





| 


andi 


_ Picture taken from outside source 
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with him. Alam Sahib himself told me later that often when he was reading the Quran or praying 
alone in the Masjid, Masood would quietly come and sit next to him and listen to his recitations. 
The Mystic would pat the Mujahid affectionately who would sit obediently and then leave 
silently with visible display of respect. 


While waiting for Masood to arrive, I decided to make the best use of that time and opportunity 
to familiarize myself with the area, men and the surroundings. The base was situated right within 
the Farkhar valley along the fast-gushing river and had a huge grassy ground in front of it which 
also acted as a football field. We would play football there every evening and I was told that 
Masood would also often join in the matches. 


Masood had his own living quarters here as well. A cabin made of mud and wood with glass 
windows on all four sides, modestly furnished for the commander to stay in. His personal office 
was also nearby. While strolling within its vicinity one day I came across an Afghan carrying a 
computer into the office. News had already spread on the base that the new Pakistani who had 
recently arrived was also a computer engineer. Soon, I found that Afghan requesting me to install 
the computer and the laser printer attached to it. It was an IBM PC Junior with a laser printer 
and the operator was havinga problem understanding its technical manual written in English. 


To be honest, I was surprised on two counts: Firstly, finding an IBM PC Junior machine and a 
laser printer in total wilderness and secondly, at how on earth did they manage to bring these 
machines on horses and donkeys on that grueling six day track? “Don't ask me how I managed to 
bring them here,” replied the operator to my query. “The disk box fell into the river and only 
God knows how I have managed to bring this computer and printer." There was no electricity 
here and they had planned to run the computer on generators. IBM PC Junior was in any case a 
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failed and discontinued model from IBM # 
and it was a bad choice to buy this machine S 
in the first place. Even in Karachi a friend of 
mine had it and he would get migraines 
trying to make it function. 


Now I was not sure how I would make this 9 $ yn; 
machine work in the Farkhar valley specially PM NU it " 
when all the software had already fallen into i a m 4 M 
the river and the machine was not | g; 7 NIPE TN Ed V 
interfacing with the laser printer. The closest y ie be KERN 

IBM support was in Islamabad and I am sure Em — Y 
that if they knew that one of their systems 
had made it across the Hindu Kush 
mountains on mules and donkeys to the 
Farkhar valley, it would have made them 


very proud. 


But for me, at that point, it had become a 
matter of survival as everyone expected me 
to somehow fix the machine. The prestige of ' 
Pakistan's education system was at stake. I 
tried to dodge the responsibility with every 
possible trick I could muster. I tried to convince him that I was qualified to fix only black 
coloured machines and this was a white one but to no avail. I tried to tell him that the electricity 
from the generator was not good for the computer, hence they should wait till regular electric 
supply reached the valley but again I failed to convince him. Finally, just to avoid his pestering, I 
picked up the manual in my hand and was strolling under the sun reading it slowly when 
suddenly, hardly ten feet away a door opened and from there emerged a visibly handsome man 
dressed in combat fatigues. I instantly recognized him. He was the Lion of Panjsher - Ahmed 


Shah Masood. 


From that distance I could see that his eyes were fixed on me scanning, piercing; he could see that 
I was a guest whom he had never seen before. My fair complexion and glasses and the English 
IBM manual in my hand gave him the impression that perhaps I was an Arab and definitely an 
educated one. We shook hands warmly but did not embrace. He was in a hurry to go somewhere 
so we simply greeted each other and he walked down the wooden ladder, sat in his Russian jeep 
and drove off. To be honest, even with this brief interaction I was thrilled beyond words. 


I had found his hands to be very soft, unlike those of a robust fighter. He had deep, penetrating 
eagle eyes, an aquiline nose and a handsomely flamboyant dressing sense. Dressed in olive green 
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Dr. Abdullah, standing behind Masood in 1990, Farkhar valley, Takhar 


trousers tucked into the shiny black ammunition boots, an olive green sleeveless load-bearing 
vest which covered his personal sidearm, a Makarov .38 Soviet Army pistol, a Palestinian styled 
scarf around his waist or neck and his famous Chitrali cap, which he wore with a casual tilt, 
making it his personal trademark. He had a very pleasant face with a determined firmness veiled 
underneath. He was exactly as I had expected him to be, exuding the grace and dignity of a 
military commander who had made his mark in the battlefield, respected by both friends and 
foes. 


So, I had finally met the Lion of Panjsher! I was happy despite the fact that the wretched IBM PC 
Junior still refused to function. 


As a natural-born resistance fighter, Masood was a very cautious man and he would not trust 
anyone without thorough investigation and personal satisfaction and I was no exception to this 
rule. After our brief initial encounter, he collected all che information about me from his men at 
the base. Within a couple of days, his secretary Dr. Abdullah invited us for a meeting with him in 
his room. He is the same Dr. Abdullah whom the world knows today as Abdullah Abdullah, the 
presidential candidate against Hamid Karzai in the election of 2009 under the US and NATO 
occupation. Back in 1990, we knew him as Dr. Abdullah only and now when I hear his name as 
Abdullah Abdullah, I often wonder when and where he picked up this second Abdullah to tag 
with his name. Abdullah's one parent was a Tajik and the other was a Pashtun, making him a 
perfect bridge between the ethnic divide of the Afghan society. 
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At that time Abdullah was a pleasant young man, spoke English reasonably well and acted as 
Masood's staff officer. Alam Sahib accompanied me on my first detailed meeting with Masood 
and introduced me with great love and affection. That truly helped to bridge the trust deficit and 
break the ice. Masood became extremely comfortable with me rather quickly which was unusual 
for him. Thatalso showed how much he trusted the judgment and opinion of Alam Sahib. 


I had brought with me some gifts which I wanted to present to him personally. It was a 
memorable meeting for me to see and spend time with Masood in his living quarters. He had 
become very relaxed and was in a very pleasant mood. Soon tea was served and he surprised me 
by asking in Persian, "What's wrong with the computer?" Dr. Abdullah was supposed to be the 
translator but by now I could manage enough Persian to communicate with him directly. I 
explained to him that it was an obsolete, discontinued model and would not be of much use in 
this environment especially without the software. He pondered for a moment and then made an 
offer, "You take it with you asa gift from me and use it." I straight away understood that this was a 
credibility test being thrown at me. If I had accepted the offer, it would have meant that the 
machine was good after all and I was eager to have it. My refusal to accept it would have verified 
my earlier opinion that it was a useless piece of technology. This was the Afghan way of judging 
my credibility. I stayed cool, pretended indifferent, and politely refused the offer, reiterating that 
the machine was just a burden. Now I could see that he believed my assessment and was to some 
degree more convinced of my integrity. But otherwise, he was very friendly and we instantly 
warmed up to each other. 


I presented him with the gifts that I had brought. A steel helmet, field binoculars and a couple of 
field stretchers. He was particularly interested in the binoculars and straight away lifted them to 
his eyes to measure their strength. He seemed happy. When I told him that I had brought the 
steel helmet as a sample and we could send more from Pakistan if he wished, he smilingly stated 
that he too was a keen believer in the use of battlefield helmets but his men refused to wear them 
for they all wanted to die as martyrs and did 
not want a helmet to act as an obstruction to 
the fulfillment of their desire. “All my efforts 
to convince my men to use steel helmets have 
failed so far," he mused with a smile. 


We sat together and talked for hours on end, 
with many intervals for tea and dinner. 
Masood was particularly keen to share his 
experiences, ambitions, strategies and exploits 
with us. Dr. Abdullah also became very 
comfortable with me. His pleasant manner, 
soft nature and youthful appearance were very 





pleasing, and since he spoke English we 
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naturally connected very well. In the Afghan 
society, where the literacy rate was in single digits, 
speaking English fluently meant being a scholar 
worthy of envy. I was soon called Engineer Sahib 
by all, including Masood. For the next few weeks 
we remained as the privileged guests of Masood 
and had many more opportunities to sit with him 
and discuss the future of the Afghan resistance 
and the role of Pakistan in the cause of Afghan 
Jihad. 


On one occasion, he mustered the courage to 
privately ask me about the "stories" he had heard 
about Alam Sahib's fantastic exploits as a PAF 
fighter pilot. He wanted my confirmation, “Is it 
really true that he has shot five Indian planes in 
one encounter?" Upon my affirmation I could see 
that the level of respect he had for Alam Sahib 


certainly went up a few notches. Masood was a 





soldier and respected all feats of courage and 
bravery. It was soon clear to me that Masood was 
still perplexed about why Alam Sahib had chosen to spend so much time with him under such 
harsh conditions despite his high stature in Pakistan. The life that Alam Sahib had spent with 
him was ofa Dervesh, without demanding anything, without any complaint or cribbing, mostly 
spent in prayers and meditation. I explained to him that Alam Sahib's purpose to be with him 
was only to show his support for him, pray for him and for his Mujahideen and for the Jihad at 
large. It was only then that I felt that he had truly grasped the extraordinary behavior of an 
extraordinary man. I do not blame Masood for his confusion about the actual nature of Alam 
Sahib's mission. No one understood it in Pakistan also when I told them about it later on. 


Having been accepted into the band it was now my turn to strive and achieve the third objective 
of my mission and that was to understand the resistance in the north and to document its 
potential, strength and weaknesses. 


Masood hailed from a Tajik family that moved in the higher echelons of the Kabul society. As an 
engineering student, he was a strong activist of Muslim youth movement under the guidance of 
Ustad Rabbani, Ustad Niazi and Ustad Sayyaf. He and other members of the Islamic movement 
resisted the Communists on the campus and arranged demonstrations and protests. In 1975, 
Masood was one of the young Islamists who had come to Pakistan for military training in order 
to stage a coup against the anti-Pakistan Communist regime of Sardar Daud. He was Pakistan's 
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most prized and reliable asset along with Hekmatyar back then. 


After the Soviet invasion in 1979, Masood made his native Panjsher valley as his base and carried 
the war right into the heart of the Soviet Army. Panjsher valley is located at a very strategic route 
along the Salang Highway. From here his men could scoop down on enemy supply lines and 
upset their logistics and he rarely failed to lose an opportunity. The Soviets sent nine major 
expeditions to the Panjsher valley but each time were beaten, harbouring severe casualties. The 
Mujahideen of Panjsher had remained free men. Masood had remained within his home turf of 
Panjsher and had never come to Pakistan during that time. He and his men were landlocked deep 
inside Afghanistan and had to fight and survive on their own. 


The need to have an independent and local Mujahideen council in Northern Afghanistan was 
felt by many commanders and finally Masood took the initiative in the north and formed a 
Supervisory Council, Shoora Nazaar, consisting of all the commanders in the region. Though 
Masood belonged to Jamiat-e-Islami group, the Shoora members came from all groups and 
parties and this setup proved to be very successful in running the affairs of the northern 
resistance. By the year 1990, the Shoora had its branches in 13 provinces in Afghanistan and was 
carrying on the functions of a full-fledged government running many constructive projects in 
health, agriculture, education and 
reconstruction. The Shoora's education 
wing had opened hundreds of schools in the 
liberated areas and was responsible for the 
education of more than 50,000 children. 
There was a fully functional hospital in 
Talaqan, reasonably equipped to carry out 
major surgeries but short of qualified 
doctors. The reconstruction wing was 
responsible for the construction of roads, 
irrigation channels and houses. The 
agriculture department had carried out 
admirable programs in reclaiming the 





destroyed farmlands. The Shoora was under 
Masood's command and had even opened an “Islamic” Bank which was basically a glorified 
accountant's office where Masood and his army's money would be stashed and managed. This 
bank would not lend money or carry out the formal functions of a modern bank. A cheque was 
not needed to withdraw funds, simply a letter from Masood was enough. 


The Shoora was not a political party as some people in Pakistan believed but only a platform of 
Mujahideen commanders in the region who were still members of their respective parties. But 
Masood's mind-boggling and undefeated performance on the military front was the most 
astounding feat of his exploits which had gotten him the legendry title of the *Lion of Panjsher". 
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The old worn-out scarf of Masood embodies great passionate memories for me 


Not just that he had fought the Soviet Army to a standstill; he had also begun to raise his own 
semi-regular army which was now a formidable force in the northern regions, respected by the 
enemies and allies alike. Despite the fact that he was totally isolated from the outside world, he 
had managed to raise an army which was aiming to take over the Kabul city within the next 2 
years. 


By 1990, he had acquired ten thousand regular fighting men who had been grouped into 20 
battalions or Kandaks. Each Kandak had 500 trained fighting men sub-divided into Qitat or 
units and were given salaries as regular armies. There were different Qitats within a Kandak. 


E Qitat-e-Zarbati, the strike forces. They would lead infantry attacks. 
a Qitat-e-Saqeela, the heavy weapons forces which used tanks, artillery and missiles. 
Bl Qitat-e-Commando, the commando units for special duties. Masood had trained an 


elite commando unit from amongst the most trustworthy of his men. They were 
specially trained to perform dangerous tasks of minelaying, demolitions and to make 
daring raids behind the enemy lines. 


These were the most organized and well-trained fighting men I had ever seen anywhere in 
Afghanistan. Even Lashkar-e-Esaar, the semi-regular army of Hekmatyar was way behind 
Masood's forces. Masood had dressed them in trousers and jackets with special scarves for each 
unit with its name inscribed on it. As a token of comradeship and respect, Masood gifted me his 
own scarf of the strike units, with words Qitat-e-Zarbati written on it in large Persian font. That 
scarf remains a prized and emotional possession with me even today. 
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After having spent a few extremely fruitful and memorable days in the Farkhar valley base, 
Masood encouraged us to go to Talaqan and spend some time there as well. The city was his 
prized possession which he had recently liberated and he was more than eager to flaunt it, and he 
had every right to do so. 


Alam Sahib decided to stay back at the base with the other boys so I took Qari Saleem with 
me for a few days to stay in the city. It was the most exhilarating experience indeed. For the 
first time during my entire association with the resistance, I was entering a regular town 
liberated and controlled by the Mujahideen. Considering the fact that just last year the 
Mujahideen had suffered terribly trying to capture Jalalabad, this feat by Masood was truly 
extraordinary indeed and had gone almost unreported in the outside world. We lodged 
ourselves in a Mujahideen guest house with the rest of the fighters and then went out to 
explore the city. 


Talaqan's population at that time was about a 100,000, including many refugees who had come 
to settle there in order to escape the wars in the surrounding regions. The city had wide and well 
planned streets with fairly well-built roads which had survived the war thus far. The city had 
been recently rebuilt during the times of former King Zahir Shah and housed many factories and 
food processing plants. The area around Talaqan was famous for fruits and grains and its 
produce was sent all over Afghanistan. Despite the war, civilian traffic continued unobstructed 
and unperturbed. However, the Communist government in Kabul was extremely offended at 
the loss of the city and the town was under constant threat of air strikes. The Tajikistan border 
across the Oxus River was only 40 kilometers away and that gave this town added strategic 
importance. I was told that battles were raging just a few kilometers out of the city on two axes. 
One leading to the city of Khawaja Ghor towards the north close to the Oxus River and the 
second front was on the Khanabad road leading to the province of Kunduz. The front lines were 
just out of the city and our hosts were reluctant to take us there for the sake of our security. 
Masood had not given us permission to visit the forward positions. Though we were 
disappointed, I was happy at being able to study the region, people and its culture in such a 
peaceful environment. 


I was fascinated by the shops and market places of the city. Products from almost all over the 
country were available there and the prices were also not very high as compared to those in 
Pakistan. It had a roundabout with traffic police manning it, a rare luxury in Afghanistan. It even 
had taxis granting Talaqan the status ofa proper city. The electricity generator had been damaged 
beyond repair hence there was no electricity during those days, although some private homes and 
offices had their own generators. It even had a functional cinema house showing Jihad movies 
and war films. The telephone services were only available for military purposes and it was an 
improvised battlefield communication system. Life otherwise was normal here with children 
playing in the streets and attending schools and colleges. 
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In the market, I even found a book shop selling old books. Going through the dusty pile of 
thrown away books, I was shocked to find that there were many handwritten manuscripts in the 
rubbish pile as well. The paper and the text clearly suggested their ages to be hundreds of years 
old and decomposing, hence thrown away as being useless by the shopkeeper. Poverty and the 
curse of war had forced the Afghans to bring out everything sellable in their homes, even precious 
antiques and rare books which their elders had kept for centuries. At that time and in that region, 
there were no takers for these treasures which were being destroyed callously. Sensing my interest 
and taking me to be an Arab, the shopkeeper demanded a few hundred rupees for some moth- 
eaten manuscripts. Despite the fact that the asking price was peanuts for these archives, I did not 
have that much money and wanted to save whatever I had for the return journey as well. Even 
today, I feel a regretful sense of loss at letting those manuscripts go. 


Walking amidst those multi-coloured dressed Afghans, I experienced the sensation of moving in 
a Central Asian town where the basic life pattern of the inhabitants had remained unchanged 
since perhaps a thousand years. I was travelling back in history. Everything was the same as it was 
hundreds of years ago. The same people, the same language, the same habits, the same Samovars 
and tea shops. If one could ignore the modern weapons and few items of technology, time had 
stopped for these people. This larger region was part of the old Khurasan and over the last 1400 
years had produced some of the finest thinkers, philosophers and learned men of the Muslim 
world: Abu Muslim Khurasani, Imam Tirmizi, Imam Bukhari and the galaxy of great men who 
produced the most invaluable heritage of learning and knowledge unmatched by any other part 
of the Muslim world. Not very far from Talaqan was the province of Balkh, where the famous 
Sufi Saint, Ibrahim Bin Adham, known in the West as Abu Bin Adham, once lived as a powerful 
prince and then left his kingdom in search of God and his name was immortalized as a great 
friend ofthe Lord. All that had happened somewhere around me, separated only by the barrier of 
time, which meant very little in this place. Images of great historical events and figures flashed 
before my eyes in a kaleidoscopic sequence, leaving deep and lasting impressions on my heart 
and soul. 


I was particularly mystified by the restaurants where we would sometimes gather for dinner or 
tea at night. The old broken-down room would be dimly lit by kerosene lamps and filled with 
smoke from cigarettes and log fires. Old Afghan music would be played on beaten-up tape 
recorders and all sorts of Afghans dressed in their traditional attire would sit on the carpets to eat 
Kabuli Pulao and Kebabs or would spend hours sipping tea and chatting. Old Samovars would 
boil water continuously and tea would flow in endless servings. The dim lights, the smell of log 
fire and Kebabs and cigarette smoke would transport my soul to the medieval ages and into a 
trance from which I would never want to come out. The ambiance, the music and the culture was 


spellbinding. 


In the day time, I loved to eat the local ice cream known as the Sheer Yakh, literally meaning 
frozen milk in Persian. The ice cream parlour was also a roadside shanty where we would sit on 
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wooden benches and devour cup after cup of Sheer Yakh. After having seen the brutalities of war 
and harshness ofthe travels in this war-ravaged country, these moments were truly savoured with 
childish excitement. 





This is where I met Islam-ud-din. He was one of Masood's personal bodyguards, trusted to be in 
the most inner circle of comrades. He would not speak much, had a very mild pleasant face, 
always willing to help and fanatically loyal to his duty of guarding the Lion of Panjsher. But there 
was something strange about him. When I tried to talk to him, his accent was not that of an 


Afghan. 


He was the mysterious one for me and no one would give away his secret until Dr. Abdullah 
opened up. He was Nikolai, an ex-Soviet Army soldier who had defected to the Mujahideen and 
accepted Islam and now had joined the fight against his former country. His almost unbelievable 
story was hard to digest but there he was right in front of me in flesh and blood. He was the 
Russian Mujahid and had adopted his new faith and name with great honour. He was highly 
respected within the Panjsheri troops and Masood had admitted him into his personal crack 
bodyguard force. When I went back to Pakistan, I wrote about Islam-ud-din in 1991 and his 
incredible story was published in The Daily Dawn on 11th October, 1991 in Karachi. The story 


is worth sharing even today. 
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A Russian ‘mujahid’ 
By Zaid Zaman 
11th October, 1991 


When the Soviet Union decided to pull out all its ground forces from Afghanistan, every 
Russian soldier was jubilant to leave the killing fields of Afghanistan. It was a country they 
came to conquer but after nine years of a bloody war they had come to hate it. 


Convoy after convoy, the Russian cavalry would pass through the Salang Pass on their way to 
the Soviet Union, facing ambushes and attacks from the Mujahideen. But there was one 
Russian soldier who would opt to stay back in Afghanistan. For him the war in Afghanistan 
was not over but had taken a different meaning. He never wanted to come here but now he 
did not want to leave. Standing on a hilltop in a narrow gorge on the Salang Pass he saw the 
Soviet soldiers passing by. But this time he was not wearing his Soviet Army uniform but 
dressed in the Mujahideen style trousers and jacket, he was standing there to ambush a Soviet 
armoured column. 


Now he was a Mujahid and had comeback to fight his former comrades in the Red Army. He 
bent down on his knees with an RPG-7 rocket launcher on his shoulder, aimed at the leading 
T-62 tank held his breath and with a loud cry of Allah-o-Akbar, fired at the enemy. The 
ensuing battle was short and bloody but the former Russian soldier had made his point. He 
was Russian but not a Russian soldier anymore. For him it was an irrevocable change, a point 
of no return. 
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His name is Nikolai and he initially belonged to the elite airborne infantry brigade of the 
Soviet Army. Like every other Russian soldier who was sent to Afghanistan, he too wanted to 
finish his duty quickly and go back home. In reality Afghanistan was not as romantic as they 

were told in the briefing rooms. From Dushanbe in the Soviet Union, he was flown in a 

military aircraft to Kabul in late 1981. Those were the early years of the war and the 
resistance was very weak compared to the overwhelmingly superior might of the Red Army. 


Everyday Nikolai would carry out patrols in the suburbs of Kabul and would see the horrors 
of war. Their main task was to destroy missions in the countryside with the objective of 
depriving the Mujahideen of their local support and supplies. He was made to believe by his 
superiors that they were here to defend Afghanistan against foreign interventions and he 
expected to face Americans, Chinese and Pakistani soldiers in actual combat. There were 
battles every day and men would die on both sides but there were no foreign soldiers to be 
found among the dead enemy. Nikolai saw corpses of teenagers, women and children and it 
did not take him long to guess that theirs was the only foreign army on the Afghan soil. They 
were not the liberators but actually the occupiers of that country. 


Born of mixed parents, Nikolai's father was from Soviet republic of Armenia and his mother 
was from Caucasus. His forefathers from his maternal side were Muslims. While performing 
his duties in the Kabul suburbs and Afghan villages, Nikolai came face to face with Afghan 
Muslims. For him it was an opportunity to rediscover what his forefathers used to be. He 
would listen to the Azan, the Muslim call for prayers, would see congregational prayers in 
mosques, the hijab or veiling of the women and simple and natural lifestyle of the people. He 
began developing an intrinsic liking for the Afghan people, their culture and their religion. 
For him it became impossible to kill these humble and simple people who had done no 
harm. A sensitive soul himself, Nikolai's heart would burn at the atrocities being committed 
by his own army. For the first time he had realized that he was being used to tyrannize a weak 
and a humble nation, and his role was not more than that of a pawn in the global game of 
dirty politics and high finance. He could not take it anymore. For him there was only one 
path — defection. During this mental transition, Nikolai developed a great love and respect 
for the Afghans in general and the Mujahideen in particular, especially the lion of Panjsher, 
Commander Ahmed Shah Masood. The Soviet Army would regard Masood with great 
respect as for them he was a deadly but honourable enemy. 


Nikolai's moment came when he was posted in Bagram airbase near Kabul. One day when 
their fighting patrol came under Mujahideen fire, he decided to make good of the confusion 
and defect. But even that was not easy. How would he convince the Mujahideen that he 
wanted to surrender and not fight and at the same time dodge his own unit? But he was 
lucky. In the ensuring fight the Soviet column was thrown into complete disarray and 
Nikolai grabbed the opportunity. He broke his cover and dashed towards the Mujahideen 
positions about half a kilometer away, signaling and waving to avoid getting shot by them. 
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There was confusion in the Mujahideen ranks initially but 
it did not take them long to realize that the fast 
approaching infantryman was not a hostile attacker but a 
desperate defector. Nikolai was really running lucky. The 
first Mujahideen group which grabbed him was Ahmed 
Shah Masood's. He gave himself up easily. He was 
immediately whisked away to a safer place to avoid 
counter attacks by the Soviets in order to retrieve their 
trooper. Nikolai was now in safe hands, far from his unit, 
in the den of the Lion of Panjsher. 


He had handed himself over voluntarily, a fact well 
appreciated by the Mujahideen. On his part, he too had 
come to stay. He had made up his mind that he would 
completely adopt the lifestyle of the Afghans and 
Mujahideen and would even embrace their religion. As far 
as Masood and his men were concerned, Nikolai was not a 
prisoner but a guest who was fed up with his army and its 
atrocities and had come under their protection. Though 
he was kept under surveillance for some time, his 
openness and simplicity convinced them of his genuine 
character. He was free to move around in their camps, eat 
and sleep in their quarters, a fact which helped him a great 
deal to study and observe closely the whole fiber of the 
resistance in Afghanistan. And then one day Nikolai from 
the Red Army became Islam-ud-din the Mujahid. 





It was a day of complete jubilation for the Mujahideen. 
Not just that an infidel had become a Muslim, but also a 
fact that a Russian soldier had opted to leave his country, comrades and ideology and had 
joined the ranks of the enemy. It was a great propaganda victory for the resistance as well. In 
the heat of the war, the Soviet soldier defecting and embracing Islam was unheard of. Islam- 
ud-din had proved that it could be done and as later events proved; it sent a shock wave 
through the Soviet hierarchy. Many disgusted Soviet soldiers followed his example and joined 
the resistance at the first available opportunity. 


I met Islam-ud-din last year on my first trip to Takhar. While I was trying to photograph a 
group of smartly dressed Mujahideen, I noticed a black bearded young man trying to avoid 
the camera, an unusual practice among the Mujahideen. But it didn't take me long to find 
out that he was not an Afghan but a Russian soldier. A man of medium height and built, 
Islam-ud-din camouflages himself by dyeing his hair black. Very shy by nature he would not 
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open up very easily but later he talked in detail about his family, his home and mother. 
When I asked him if he ever wanted to go back home, he flatly refused. He only missed his 
mother who knows about his whereabouts and writes to him regularly through the 
Mujahideen offices in Pakistan. She even came to Pakistan once to see her son but war 
conditions in Afghanistan did not allow Islam-ud-din to come to Pakistan and meet her. 


His courage and extraordinary valour in the battles brought for him additional favors from 
Ahmed Shah Masood and finally he was admitted into the most trusted and elite 
Mujahideen units of central strike command. It is a small band of the most courageous and 
daring young men who are trusted with the most impossible of tasks in the battlefield. 
They are also entrusted with the additional responsibility of being personal bodyguards of 
Ahmed Shah Masood. Today he spends most of his time around Masood. Carrying his 
AK-47 Kalashnikov and dressed in camouflage trousers and jacket, Islam-ud-din is one of the 
most trusted of Masood's commandoes. 


In Takhar, I spent many days with Islam-ud-din. Today he speaks fluent Farsi. "Initially I 
thought I could never learn Farsi." He said jokingly one day, “But today I am beginning to 
forget Russian." When I asked him about getting married, he smiled and rejected the idea. 

“No, single is ok,” he said shaking his head, “When I am single I can fight well." I could not 


disagree. 


Islam-ud-din is a very popular figure in Talaqan, the capital of Takhar, especially with kids. 
Every evening, dozens of children gather outside the gates of the commando school and 
Islam-ud-din leads the column into the courtyard where dozens of fruit trees are the target of 
the attacking kids. A routinely out of bounds venue, the kids are always eager for him to let 
them in and he stands guard making sure that everyone gets his pocketful of apples, cherries 
and apricots. 


There are many Russian prisoners with the Mujahideen. Many have embraced Islam and 
enjoy great freedom and have even married in Afghanistan but none has attained the level of 
Islam-ud-din. Today his life has a meaning and he has found what he had been looking for. 


I have been told that a few years back, Islam-ud-din did return to Armenia and leads a happily 
married life there. He regularly visits Afghanistan to meet his battlefield comrades and Masood's 
family. He remains a devout Muslim. 


+ 
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Setting the Grand Chessboard 


It was very plain to see that Masood and his men were in total control of Talaqan city. Masood 
now aspired to advance towards Kabul from the north. But in order to accomplish that, first he 
had to secure his flanks, protect his back, advance further to capture the strategic province of 
Kunduz and from there he could take the Salang Highway down towards Kabul. 


He planned to take the battle to the enemy around the city, subsequently pushing the 
Communist Army further back. He was now targeting the cities of Khawaja Ghor and 
Khanabad. His back towards the Farkhar valley was already secured. If he could take Khawaja 
Ghor, it would bring the entire Takhar under his control and the northern boundaries of his 
empire would stretch to the Oxus River. That would give him total control over the entire region 
from Badakhshan to Takhar even along the Oxus River. An enemy outpost in Faizabad, 
Badakhshan was still functional but Masood had decided to bypass it as it did not obstruct his 
plans to advance into Kunduz. He already had some sort of direct supply route secured from 
Chitral, Pakistan despite the hindrance posed by the terrain and weather limitations. 


His second axis of advance was meant to capture Khanabad in Kunduz which would allow him 
to move southwards towards Baghlan on the strategic Salang Highway during his march towards 
Kabul. He already had the Panjsher valley under his control and if he could overrun Baghlan, his 
forces coming down from the north could link up with those already present in Panjsher thus 
blocking the strategic Salang Highway and directly threatening the capital Kabul. 


It was a sound military plan and Masood was steadily moving forward one battle after another, 
consolidating his hold on the regions he had already captured and building and organizing his 
guerilla army into a more formidable and regular force capable of fighting positional battles. The 
defeat in Jalalabad the previous year had made Masood more determined not to repeat those 
mistakes. 


Another thing that I had noted with great concern was the complete absence of any official 
presence from the Pakistan government, ISI or military in the entire swath of the northern 
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regions that I had travelled. Masood had never met any official from Pakistan throughout the 
years of his resistance in the north. He had never visited Pakistan since the Jihad and had 
remained totally isolated, abandoned and neglected by Pakistan. He did get some supplies 
through his parent organization, Jamiat-e-Islami but that was totally inadequate compared to his 
operations, exploits and stature. This total breakdown of communication between Masood and 
the Pakistani establishment had created the crisis for Masood which I had witnessed before 
embarking on my expedition. 


I could perceive an extremely dangerous situation brewing for Pakistan. Masood was strongly 
pro-Pakistan and indeed a precious asset and should have been kept close as an ally. The policy 
adopted by Islamabad was alienating him and the existing breakdown of communication 
between the two was to have catastrophic consequences in the coming days, harming both 
Masood and Pakistan. Masood was somehow managing his operations but this was the time to 
support him in a comprehensive way. From the discussions we had together, I could clearly see 
that he was deeply hurt at being ignored despite his love for Pakistan and his incredible exploits 
on the battlefield. Finances were his major crisis. He told me himself that once he did not even 
have a rupee to manage his expenses and pay the salaries of his men. Then the Iranians came to 
visit him in Farkhar and gave him a million dollars. Iran recognized his worth and was reaching 
out to him. Pakistan had abandoned him totally. He desperately needed help as managing a war 
was expensive business. He told me that he had some other sources of income as well but they 
were not enough for his future plans. He needed weapons, supplies, ammunition, SAMs, 
ATGMs and military training from a professional army and for that, even if he had money, he 
needed Pakistan to be on his back. 





His Shoora Nazaar was an independent body struggling to generate some funds. Masood was 
tremendously lucky in this aspect as well that his native Panjsher valley produced the finest 
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Pictdres taken from outside source 


emeralds in the world and despite the war the emerald trade had flourished. I had personally seen 
millions of rupees worth of Panjsher emeralds being sold in Namak Mandi area of Peshawar. 
Buyers from all over the world would flock to Peshawar to buy these high grade dark green 
emeralds. The entire trade was run either by Masood and his men or would tax the traders to raise 
funds for the resistance. Masood himself had disclosed to me that he possessed a crystal almost 
8 inches in length which some Western buyers were interested in purchasing. He wanted my 
opinion on what price he should ask for it. I informed him that such crystals were not used for 
ornamentation or jewelry but on lasers for military research hence he could ask any price he 
wanted. He was happy at the advice. His brothers, Mohemmed Yahya and Ahmed Zia, who were 
based in Peshawar and London, would deal with the international governments and gemstone 


dealers on his behalf. 


In Badakhshan, the Hindu Kush ranges were replete with the world's finest deep blue lapis lazuli. 
Miles after miles, we could see the mountains which were loaded with this extremely beautiful 
semi-precious stone. The donkeys and horses which brought in weapons and supplies for the 
resistance would take back lapis to Chitral and onwards to Peshawar. These were also sold 
globally. l'his massive trade was also under Masood's control and helped him to raise some ofthe 
finances. These were perfectly legitimate businesses and were a godsend for him in this sacred 
struggle but definitely not enough to make him financially or logistically independent. He was 
running a government in the regions under his control and also fighting a difficult and complex 
waron multiple fronts and was always desperate for funds and supplies of war. 


After spending a few surreal, emotionally intoxicating and intellectually stimulating days in 
Talaqan, I returned to the base in the Farkhar valley where Alam Sahib was waiting for me. It was 
now late September and in order to reach Pakistan we had to hurry back before snowfall began 
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and blocked the passages for the next 6 months. But before we 
could go back, we needed to have a final strategy and policy 
meeting with Masood in order to chart out a coordinated 
strategy in Pakistan and address the crisis he was facing. Our 
mission had now become even more difficult with the total 
scenario change in Pakistan. 


In Pakistan, the PPP regime was now in power with a very 
young and over ambitious Benazir Bhutto as the Prime 
Minister. She had come to power after the assassination of 





General Zia-ul-Haq and was determined to undo what he had 
built so painstakingly. She had come back after many years of 


General Asad Durrani 


exile and was devoid of any vision for the Afghan theatre. The 
PPP government did not have any Afghan policy and had no personal liaison or warm relations 
with the Afghan resistance. By this time, the Jihad was beginning to fall apart into localized wars 
by the Afghan parties and Najeebullah was still in control of Kabul and other major cities. The 
US had decided to abandon the region without any termination strategy for Afghan peace. 


Within the armed forces and the ISI, all those sincere players who had been managing the 
Afghan Jihad so determinedly during the era of General Zia and had personal relations with the 
resistance had either been killed with General Zia or sidelined by the Benazir government. The 
previous year in 1989, General Hamid Gul had also been replaced and now in August 1990, 
General Asad Durrani had taken charge as the head of the ISI and was a totally new face for the 
Afghan resistance. All this had transpired while I was in Takhar with Alam Sahib. Of course, I was 
notaware of this while I was in Takhar. 


I used to have long discussions with Alam Sahib on what could and should be done to build a 
bridge between Masood and Pakistan. We both agreed on the following strategic points: 


I, Masood must come to Pakistan and meet General Aslam Beg, the Chief of Army Staff. 
Masood must build his personal relations with Pakistan Army and ISI and that could 
not be done while he remained contained within Northern Afghanistan. 


2. Alam Sahib and I will return to Pakistan and prepare an environment for Masood's visit. 
Masood should also be convinced to deploy his party links in order to request for an 
appointment. 

De I would launch a massive information war in Pakistan to project Masood's real and 


pro-Pakistan image in order to dispel the misunderstandings and confusions within 
the Pakistani establishment and the society against him. 
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I was now convinced of Masood's 
sincerity, integrity and his love for 
Pakistan. He was a gem of a person 
who could be trusted to be Pakistan's 
finest friend and asset in any future 
government of Afghanistan. It was 
obvious that if he lived long enough, he 
would play a decisive role in the 
Afghan future. It was also clear to me 
now that if he became hostile towards | 
Pakistan, it would be a tragiclossanda | 
devastating blow to Pakistan's interests 
in the region. The policy-makers in 
Islamabad were seriously 
miscalculating his strengths and 
ambitions. He was poised to take 
Kabul from the north while the entire 
effort of Pakistan's establishment was 





to push Hekmatyar into Kabul from 

the south. Masood was determined to achieve his goal and his men were willing to follow him 
through hell and high water. He was one of them, living within them and sharing their grief and 
happiness. A commander, a friend, a teacher, mentor and their ideal role model. He was a devout 
practising Muslim who had opted to marry within one of the humblest of families and his life 
was an open book. He was neither corrupt in morals and character nor an anti-Pakistan asset for 
India. He was rightly proud of his exploits and had proved his mettle against the Soviets without 
any outside help. He was a fierce patriot, nationalist and an Islamist. His credentials were 
impeccable. 


Masood listened to our strategic plan with great interest. He wanted help from Pakistan but 
could not think of any ways to bridge the trust deficit. Apparently he did not have any idea about 
the complex political and ethnic rivalries of Pakistani politics and was more than willing to trust 
our advice. By now, Alam Sahib and I had won his total trust and we were authorized by him to 
do whatever was within our means to rebuild the bridges between him and the Pakistan Army. 


I suggested that we should record an interview of Masood with Alam Sahib to be released, 
published and distributed within the policy-makers of Pakistan. Both men were legends in their 
own leagues. If they were both seen sitting together deep inside Afghanistan, discussing the war 
and the future of Pak-Afghan relations, there were strong chances that it would catch the 
attention of the Pakistani leaders and military. Both Masood and Alam Sahib readily agreed to 
the suggestion and we arranged an elaborate question-answer session. Alam Sahib asked the 
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questions that I had prepared while Masood replied in Darri Persian. The whole interview was 
recorded by Masood's camera team and then the video-cassette was handed over to us for 
transcription and further distribution in Pakistan. It was a powerful discussion, never heard 
before in Pakistan's power corridors. This was an explosive interview and indeed had the 
potential to create waves in Islamabad. . .and so it did. 


When we arrived in Pakistan, I got that published in the Daily Dawn of Karachi and in the 
Jamaat-e-Islami's Daily Jasarat, which gave this game changing interview great prominence and 
readership and definitely had the desired effect of catching the attention of the Pakistan Army 
and ISI. The detailed interview covered every aspect of Masood's operations and strategies which 
were hitherto unknown in Pakistan. Almost immediately, we began to see a visible change in 
Pakistan's attitude towards Ahmed Shah Masood. This shall be written about later. Nearly after 
21 years, this interview remains a critical part ofthe untold history and sets the record straight for 
the historians regarding many important issues. I have been able to save that original paper and is 
reproduced here: 


An exclusive interview of Ahmed. 
— Masood by Air Commodo: 
Alam 


"a 
drawn-out 


jib has failed. 


niserably' 


E 





“Dr Najib has failed miserably' 


(An exclusive interview of Ahmed Shah Masood by Air Commodore (retd) M. M. Alam) 
Dawn Magazine 28th December, 1990 


In Takhar, Afghanistan, the Lion of Panjsher, Ahmed Shah Masood, has called for a well- 
coordinated Mujahideen strategy to defeat the Kabul regime. Air Commodore (retd) M. M. 
Alam, the much accoladed hero of the 1965 war, talked to the Afghan Mujahid, who has refused 
any kind of aid from the states, about the dilemma facing the Mujahideen and their chances of 
victory in along drawn-out struggle. 
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Q. What is the political and military situation like in the areas controlled by the Supervisory 
Council (Shoora-i-Nazzar)? 


A. With regard to the political and military situation in the SC, I would like to mention that SC 
consist of 13 provinces, 9 of which are in the north and four south of the Hindu Kush 
mountains. The commanders ofthese provinces work with a single command centre and under a 
single leadership. 


The shoora consists of four administrative zones. 1. The northeastern zone consisting of 
Badakhshan, Baghlan and Kunduz, 2. The northern zone, consisting of Jozjan, Balkh and 
Samangan; 3. The central zone, consisting of Parwan, Kapisa and north of Kabul and 4. The 
eastern zone, consisting of parts of Kapisa, Laghman and the eastern and southern zones of 


Kabul. 


These are our main political and administrative divisions. By the grace of Allah, the shoora has 
been successful in establishing good and cordial relations with other Mujahideen commanders 
and have a working relationship with other Mujahideen parties, for example Ittehad-e-Islami, 


Hizb-e-Islami (Khalis), Jabha, Mahaz and others. 


We are all very cooperative and united here and conduct joint operations on all occasions. A 
good example of our unity is the city of Talaqan which is jointly administered by three parties. 
Harkat, Jamiat-e-Islami and Hizb-e-Islami (Khalis). This is the best example as to how it is 
possible for different Mujahideen parties to coordinate their efforts and work on a united front. 
This was a general description of the situation prevailing here. 


As far as the political situation is concerned, I would like to say when the Russians were here in 
Afghanistan, the situation was different from that during the post-withdrawal period. Before the 
Soviet withdrawal, zones were created for the political centralization of the affairs of the liberated 
regions. Every base of Mujahideen had 15 to 20 units. Here we had three types of Mujahideen. 
For example local Mujahideen as in Farkhar, where we had 15 to 20 small geographic units from 
among the local Mujahideen. 


There were also larger units consisting of many smaller ones for every district and there were also 
mobile units ready to operate outside their districts. 


After the withdrawal of the Russian forces, the very organizational set up of our Mujahideen had 
altered with a view to adopting an offensive strategy to replace a defensive one. 


We created an Islamic Army in place of small separate units. We collected troops and formed 
several battalions and we have named this force the Army of Islam. This Islamic Army has a 
central force which is always ready for military engagements. Next, we created some local and 
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regional regiments: for example the city of Farkhar and Talaqan have a central battalion and 
some local regiments. 


Likewise, the enemy has also reorganized itself both politically and militarily in the areas it 
controls and has also divided those areas into control zones. 


In the areas of the Shoora-i-Nazzar, the government troops are backed by an anti-Islamic and 
nationalistic group called Sitam-i-Milli. This group cropped up during the time of the Shah and 
has strong relations with PDPA and the Russians. They have narrow nationalistic feelings and 
strong linguistic bias, and are seriously engaged in operations against the Mujahideen. 
Nowadays, these people are directly funded by the Russians, independent of the Kabul regime. 
So, in some parts of the SC and in some northern provinces, we are confronted with two enemy 
forces, the Kabul regime troops and the Sitam-i-Milli. 


Both are heavily armed and our war with them is continuously going on. 


The Russian interest in the Sitam-i-Milli stems from the fact that they use them to safeguard 
their borders across the Amu Darya and hope to stop the penetration of the Mujahideen units in 
the territories of the Soviet Union. Also, by using these forces, the Russians hope to nullify the 
Mujahideen attempts to make contact with Muslim groups inside Russia, so that the 
Mujahideen may not be able to take and distribute Islamic books and copies of the Holy Quran 
to the Russian Muslims who may cause trouble for the Communists in future.So the Russians are 
very seriously supporting the Sitam-i- Milli. 


Also in addition to these forces, the vital Salang Highway, which is the only landline link between 
Kabul and Russia, mostly passes through areas controlled by SC. This has in itself created a 
separate problem for us. The regime is seriously trying to protect it. Similarly, the national gas of 
Shabargan is another problem. In the past, the regime used to get 400 million dollars revenue per 
year from it. It is now closed to the regime and the regime is constantly trying to reopen the fields 
and export gas to Russia. 


In addition to the Kabul regime troops and the Sitam-i-Milli, there is another force led by the 
son of Syed Kayan. They are all Ismaili Shias and their role is to protect the Salang Highway from 
the Mujahideen attacks. Battle is in full swing from both sides and we are engaged in fierce battles 
with all three forces. 


The Kabul regime considers us the sole enemy in these regions. There are other forces of the 
Mujahideen present in our region as well but they are not so strong or organized as the SC ofthe 
North. We are constantly working to bring about a comprehensive and cohesive unity between 
the different Mujahideen groups present in this area, and by the grace of Allah, complete peace 
and security prevail in the area controlled by us. In spite ofall propaganda and difficulties, we are 
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able to implement the Shariat in the regions controlled by us and provide security to the people. 


Q. What are the problems and difficulties faced by the Mujahideen and people in the Northern 
parts of Afghanistan? 


A. The northern parts of Afghanistan are situated far from Pakistan and there are no direct road 
links. Because unfortunately, we did not receive any substantial help and our due share of aid 
during the whole course of the revolution. Because of the distance and other problems, the 
necessary military and logistic aid did not reach us. 


The most severe problem in the northern area is the access of military supplies, as the necessary 
heavy weapons are not supplied to us, since they have been distributed in other parts of 
Afghanistan. It was always with great difficulty and hardship that we managed to get our 
weapons and ammunition, primarily due to very cold winters, heavy snow-fall and the rugged 
terrain. There our efforts to effectively fight the enemy were hampered. 


Our second problem is an economic one. Constant war, bombardments and above all, three 
years of continuous drought in the area have terribly affected the economic conditions in the 
region. The people have faced severe hardships but aid from Pakistan never reached us, maybe 
because there are no roads or perhaps due to some other reasons. I am sorry to say that this state of 
affairs has further deteriorated in the past few years. These problems were there before as well but 
now it has become a serious problem. Our Islamic Army is without boots and is using slippers 
even on the days of operations. Forget uniforms and jackets, we are not even able to provide them 
with a pair of boots. 


When we want to move our forces, we are faced with an acute shortage of foodstuff. Believe me I 
owe thousands of rupees to the local people. We took loans from them and are not in a position 
to pay them back. 


These are some ofthe problems and difficulties faced by our Mujahideen. 
Q. How has the overall situation in Afghanistan changed after the Soviet withdrawal? 


A. With regard to the general and military situation when the Russians left, the situation in 
Kabul changed. The regime was very weak and unstable and it was in a defensive position. With 
the withdrawal of the Russian forces the Mujahideen should have adopted an offensive strategy. 
As they had not prepared themselves for this task and as the Russians withdrew suddenly, the 
Mujahideen could not make use of the weakness of the enemy and the situation remained as it 
was. The Mujahideen were not prepared for an offensive strategy. Today, generally speaking the 
regime is adopting a defensive strategy and an offensive has not been fully launched although in 
some parts they have tried to adopt that course. 
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From the political point of view, after the Soviet withdrawal the regime tried to create conditions 
under the garb of reconciliation to bribe certain commanders. They made attempts for 
widespread publicity and wanted to portray this move as a major step forward, locally as well as 
internationally. 


Fortunately, with the passage of time, and contrary to their expectations and hopes, the 
reconciliation process fell back and failed to achieve any desired goals, both at home and abroad. 
At the same time the regime tried to put more and more military pressure on the Mujahideen 
while the Russians kept pouring massive military hardware and destructive scuds into Kabul. 
Fortunately, none of the famous commanders or tribes was attracted by the regime and it failed 
miserably in its attempts. 


The regime also failed to attract any like-minded people from the leftist parties or to get any 
recognition for itself. Another point of interest is that when the Russians were here, they did not 
let the internal party factions and differences come to surface openly. Soon after the Soviet pull 
out, these feuds and differences between the Khalq and Parcham factions of the PDPA came to 
the surface and resulted in serious infighting between the two groups. 


One of the policies of the government was to create a leftist front against the Mujahideen. But 
the internal differences between the government officials widened and resulted in further 
fragmentation and divisions among the ranks of PDPA. The Parcham factor was further divided 
into pro-Karmal and Kishtmand bands. Similarly, cracks appeared in the rival Khalq faction as 
well and it got divided into pro-Amin and pro-Taraki groups. All of these factions act 
independently and in this way Dr. Najib failed miserably in forming a united and active leftist 
front against the Mujahideen. The ultimate result of the divisions among the PDPA was the 
abortive coup attempt by General Tanai. 


As is known, after the pullout of the Russian forces, the world support for the Mujahideen has 
been affected, as the attitude of the people has changed towards our Jihad. But at the same time 
the Kabul regime too has failed to make any headway and is still in a defensive position. 


I can say that whatever the Mujahideen want to achieve militarily is only possible if there is a 
change in their political strategies and policies. Unless they change the present way of thinking, 
nothing can be achieved militarily. 


A solid, cohesive and united organization in accordance with the requirements of the prevailing 
situation is necessary. As the first step, unity is a must; later an offensive military strategy can be 
adopted. Launching an offensive is the best strategy for the Mujahideen but for that many 
conditions have to be met first. 


Q. What is performance of the Shoora in the Northern Afghanistan like and what are the aims 
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and objectives? 


A. When the Russians were here in Afghanistan the battles were fought in an independent but 
scattered manner. So one of our aims was to create unity among the different Mujahideen groups 
to streamline and coordinate their strategy against the Russians. In the first step we created an 
organizational structure and united the Mujahideen. In the second stage, the continuation of 
Jihad and defeat of the Russians was our main objective. Another important aim was to 
implement and literally spread Islamic laws in every inch of the territory liberated from the 
Russians. 


On the basis of these aims, we created the Supervisory Council (Shoora-i-Nazzar) and by the 
grace of Allah, in spite of tremendous difficulties and problems, we have been able to achieve 
most of our objectives. 


We were able to create an organizational structure for the Mujahideen and also brought them 
under a single command structure in 13 provinces. Also, there are many Mujahideen who 
operate independently but the majority of them in these provinces who work with us have been 
brought under a single military command and control. 


By the grace of Allah, we were able to put up stiff resistance to the Russians and not only did we 
neutralize their offensive we also liberated a large part of the area from their control, for example 
Kiran Manjan, Farkhar and the Panjsher valley, along with a number of strategic garrisons and 
bases which were overrun by the Mujahideen. Most important of them is the city of Talaqan, 
which was liberated when the Russians were defending it and is the biggest town in control ofthe 
Mujahideen today. All these areas now form the region controlled by the SC. 


Q. What are your relations with the other Mujahideen groups and what are your differences with 
Hizb-e-Islami (Hekmatyar)? 


A. Our general relations with the other Mujahideen parties are very cordial and friendly and 
these are reciprocated. We have no problems with them, and in many regions we have joint 
administrations and we always conduct joint military operations with them. 


But with Hizb-e-Islami we don't share a very good rapport, but we are not responsible for this. 
Their Mujahideen, on the instructions from their centre, have always been creating problems for 
us. They have been blocking our supply routes, stopping us from attacking the enemy and even 
confronting us on occasions. They started a widespread disinformation campaign against us 
that we collaborate with the regime, that we are Sitam-i-Milli, that we are Shola Jawaid Maoists 
or that we are not Muslims at all. Hizb alone does not have the capability to fight the enemy, so 
why don't they join with all other parties? All the parties cooperate but Hizb always stays out. 
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But we have always said, and I still say, we want good relations with the Hizb for the benefit of 
Jihad and the Muslims. We are always ready for talks anytime and anywhere. When Shaheed 
Dr. Abdullah Azaam came to Takhar, he too tried his best to end our differences but was 
martyred after some time and the process remained incomplete. As I have mentioned earlier, we 
are always ready to solve our problems with Hizb. I repeat again and again that I want to have 
good relations with them and I am ready to forget the past for the benefit of Ummah. And only 
then InshaAllah, we will overcome our difficulties. 


Q. How do you manage your economic and financial resources? 


A. Since the early days of Jihad our maximum financial help came from the Islamic taxes of 
Zakat, Usher and the booty from the battlefield. Support from the local population is also a great 
help for us. But by far the greatest source was the Russians themselves from whom we took war 
booty and ghaneemat. Also in the areas controlled by the SC, we have some emerald mines, along 
with the mines of lapis lazuli and mineral salt. These too contribute a lot in covering our 
economic expenses. Our strategy is that the money collected from the local population is spent 
on the same area and thus the local population benefits a lot from the taxes we collect. 


Q. What help do you expect from the Muslim world and what is your message for Pakistani 
Muslims? 


A. In the past, when the Russians were here and we were busy in heavy fighting, there was little 
chance for the Muslim doctors and engineers to come and help us in the Jihad. But today, after 
the liberation ofa huge area, there is wide scope for all those Muslims who may wish to come and 
assist us in the reconstruction phase. 


We request all our Muslim brothers and sisters to come forward and help us inside, especially 
doctors and engineers, and help those oppressed people who have been victims of an imposed 
war. 


Unfortunately, very few Muslims have come forward to help us in our struggle. Except for some 
Arab brothers, no one has come forward and stayed with us in the battlefield. 


Briefly, I can say that all the conditions exist for the Muslims to come and assist us in this crucial 
phase of Jihad. Our Pakistani brothers have stood by us during the most crucial periods of the 
Jihad and continue to do so. We request them not to be disheartened by the delay in victory and 
have faith in Allah. They have supported us for a really long period and we assure our brothers in 
Pakistan that after the fall of the Communist regime and formation of an Islamic state in 
Afghanistan, the Muslims of Afghanistan will always stand by their brothers in Pakistan in every 
crisis. 
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It was time for us to take leave from Masood. It was an emotional send off. I could see Masood 
moved when Alam Sahib embraced him and blessed him with prayers for success and victory. In 
a spontaneous gesture of love and respect, Masood took out his personal Makarov .38 calibre 
Russian pistol from his belt and presented it to Alam Sahib. The gift was accepted with love. 
When our group was being assembled, Masood introduced us to a gentleman who would also go 
with us to Pakistan. Middle-aged, decently dressed and rather urban-looking, was Yahya 
Masood, brother of Ahmed Shah Masood. Yahya was lovingly called Jan Agha by Masood and 
the entire Panjsheri clan. Masood wanted to send two armed men to escort us to Pakistan as a 
mark of protocol but we politely declined the offer as the security on the way was adequate. 


We did require horses to carry our burden and luggage but those had to be privately hired. 
None ofus, including Alam Sahib had any money. Masood had offered to provide us with all 
thelogistics but Alam Sahib insisted upon taking a loan to be returned in Pakistan. Masood's 
financial condition was dire and we did not want to burden him with our extra expenses. 
Dr. Abdullah gave us Afghan currency which was almost equivalent to 12,000 Pakistani 
rupees, enough to hire 3 horses and for meals on the 6-day journey. 


It was an emotional farewell and I felt a weight on my heart as well. But now I had a clear vision of 
the duty which lay ahead. Pakistan was making a grand strategic blunder by ignoring Masood in 
this critical phase of the end game of the Afghan Jihad. Masood had already proven that he was 
capable to plan independent military operations and was already charging towards Kabul. I 
could see that if Masood could capture Kabul alone, he would then never listen to Pakistan and 
we would lose him forever. Even in 1990, I could see this nightmare scenario building up which 
unfortunately materialized in 1992 when Masood did capture Kabul alone, without Pakistan's 


support. 
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But for now, there was an urgency to get back to Pakistan and try to generate some form of 
awareness within the policy-makers and the army. How I would do that, I had no idea. I had 
never interacted with the army, ISI, government or the national media before and had no clue 
from where I would make a start. 


My first challenge was to cross the Hindu Kush ranges with our group, embarking on a 
dangerous grueling journey and at that time it was my major concern. Alam Sahib was a man of 
advanced age, frail and weak from his year-long harsh life in Afghanistan. I was not sure how he 
would manage on these most difficult treks. I had specially planned to hirea horse for him in case 
walking got too tough. 


Masood's own jeep drove us to his home in Piu, where once again we were all guests of Kaka Taj- 
ud-din. This time Alam Sahib, Qari Saleem, Jan Agha and some other men were also with us. 
This was to be our last night in comfort before we would embark on our journey. Late night after 
dinner, we all sat around the dimly lit lantern and relished the moments together. Alam Sahib 
was particularly happy to meet the family of Kaka Taj-ud-din and also for the fact that he was 
now finally going back to Pakistan. He had not seen his mother for a year now and longed to 
meet her. 


For me, this was one ofthe most enriching visits to Afghanistan yet. Now I knew why destiny had 
taken me there and the role which it wanted me to play. The great chessboard was being laid and I 
was to play on it center-stage trying to tilt the balance in Pakistan's favour. Despite my 
comparatively young age, I had been shown and made to experience what even the most senior 
policy-makers in Pakistan had failed to see. Now I had the historic opportunity to try to change 
the course of destiny in a war which was rapidly turning against Pakistan, bringing chaos and 
anarchy in its wake and which would create great security and political risks for Pakistan if not 
checked immediately. My previous 5 years of association with the Afghan resistance and the 
closest and direct companionship with Alam Sahib and Masood had given me deep insight 
which was so critically required for the mission I was to undertake once back in Pakistan. I knew 
that it would be difficult to change the existing mindset of the government and the 
establishment but now there was no turning back. I had to make a final and desperate try. 





At dawn the next day, we took leave from Kaka Taj-ud-din and his family, loaded our horses, 
bought a few pieces of dry bread from a local store for the journey and embarked towards our 
destination — Pakistan. The return journey was ruthlessly difficult as well. For hours on end, we 
would force march across hills, mountains, shaky log bridges, minefields, canals, villages and 
boulders. Alam Sahib was never a liability. 


I was constantly keeping an eye on him and tried to stay as close as possible but he never gave any 
hint of breaking down or stress. On occasions when even I would collapse and refuse to get up, he 
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would just give me a loving smile and I would embarrassingly gather strength to start again. Very 


rarely did he ride the horse despite my requests. We stayed in the dirty straw huts, ate raw and 
half cooked food and kept pace with the toughest of Afghans to meet the tight schedule. We 
came across the bedazzling beauty of the untouched countryside and rural lifestyle in some ofthe 
remotest valleys of Afghanistan. 


One night, we could not get any space inside the hut and had to huddle in our sleeping bags 
under the open sky at the foot of the dreaded mountain of Wushti, where night temperatures 
were already below zero. I could not sleep for a moment due to severe cold and constantly 
shivered uncontrollably. Others were in no different condition either but no one complained in 
the morning and we all just moved on. Life's priorities were entirely different there. 


On our way back we met Sibghatullah Mojaddedi, head of one faction of the Peshawar-based Six 
Party Alliance. There was a huge protection battalion with him with all sorts of weapons, even a 
Stinger SAM. He knew Jan Agha and we all sat for some time to chat and have tea. Being in the 
company of Masood's brother had its own advantages as we found out along the way. 


On the sixth day, we reached the Shah Saleem Mountain, which formed the boundary between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. By now, the road building crew had actually dug a dirt track into 
Afghanistan allowing the pickup trucks to drive into Badakhshan across the mountain with 
supplies and men. Horses would now dump their loads here instead of crossing the high 
mountain into Chitral. This was a blessing for us as I was dreading this climb all along. When the 
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drivers came to know that Masood's brother was with us, they were more than cooperative and 
we all quickly found ourselves in a pickup truck bouncing our way into Chitral through the 
dangerous slopes on the newly dug dirt track. It was indeed dangerous but we were too tired to 
opt for anything else. After a couple of hours ofa bone-rattling, bumpy ride on rocky mountains, 
we were finally inside Pakistan and heading towards Chitral. 


While we all rested in the Jamiat-e-Islami office in Chitral, Jan Agha went to the airport to see if 
there were any flights to Peshawar. There was a flight scheduled after a couple of hours but there 
were no tickets and the weather was also turning turbulent. He came back disappointed. The 
options were to take the 9-hour grueling drive across the Lowari top or wait indefinitely for the 
weather to clear. We were ten people and there was no way we all could get seats in a single flight 


of Fokker. 


Alam Sahib asked me to take him to the airport. Jan Agha also came along. Up till now, Jan Agha 


had no idea who Alam Sahib was and was only treating him as a liability guest. His attitude 
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towards Alam Sahib was not particularly respectful. But that was soon to change as what he was 
about to witness was beyond his wildest dreams. 


Once we reached the gate of the Chitral airport, Alam Sahib did not have to introduce himself. 
The airport security chief was an ex-PAF officer and instantly recognized him. Suddenly all 
doors opened for us as the entire airport staff gathered to meet and greet Alam Sahib. We were 
taken to the tea bar and served tea and sandwiches. Soon, the pilot also came inside and paid his 
respects to Alam Sahib. Alam Sahib was a legend and all pilots dream of achieving what he had 
achieved. The pilot was determined to serve us in any way he could, and told the airline staff to 
issue us the tickets and asked me to fetch our bags quickly. In no time, we were all sitting in the 
plane heading towards Peshawar. Jan Agha was stunned and dumbfounded and was watching all 
this with amazed silence. Now he had seen enough. There was a dramatic transformation in his 


demeanor and tone. He knew now that he was dealing with people who commanded great 
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respect in Pakistan. He came close and said “Engineer Sahib, myself, my organization and our 
resources are all at your disposal now. Just tell us what to do and we will follow." 


"Contact General Aslam Beg and arrange a meeting between him and Masood urgently," I 
wasted no time in giving him the first instructions. 


Back in Pakistan, Alam Sahib moved on to stay in the PAF base Chaklala, where a room was 
permanently booked for him. He contacted his friends in the forces and gave them the tasks he 
wanted them to do. On the part of Jan Agha, he also tried to arrange a meeting between Masood 
and General Aslam Beg. I got down to my duty of spreading the interview and Masood's message 
and to create public awareness through press and personal meetings with the Islamic groups. For 
the next 2 years, I kept writing in the mainstream press about Pakistan's flawed policy towards 
the Mujahideen of the north and Ahmed Shah Masood. His interview had already been 
published in December 1990 and that also helped greatly to send out the message to the right 
quarters. Signs were good and we were hopeful ofa breakthrough. That incredible breakthrough 
soon came up. 


Masood came to Pakistan and met the Pakistan Army Chief, General 
Mirza Aslam Beg. He came to Chitral and then was brought to 
Rawalpindi in a helicopter as a respected guest. Masood himself told me 
later that General Aslam Beg sat with his arms around his shoulders and 
asked "Son, what can I do for you?" The meetings went extremely well. 
He was finally given the respect he deserved. The Pakistani General of 
the Uzbek-Mughal descent made Masood very comfortable. It was 
finally agreed that Masood would be given full military and material 
support and a cash award of 10 million rupees every month for his 
running expenses. Masood was ecstatic and we were jubilant. Finally, 





Pakistan's Afghan policy had taken the right turn. Masood was now 
fully and firmly on-board with Pakistan and all his previous regrets and 
complaint had been addressed. He went back a very happy man. 


I was content and happy now as our humble efforts had borne fruits beyond our expectations 


and rather quickly. Now I focused on my other duties in Karachi and Peshawar. Little did I know 
thata disaster of catastrophic magnitude was lurking just around the corner. 


p 


uw 
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Heroes and Villains 


After returning from my first visit to Takhar in the early winter of 1990, I was obsessed with a 
single point agenda — to bridge the trust deficit between Pakistan and Masood. While my duties 
with MAJ and other groups of Mujahideen also continued uninterrupted, my focus remained on 
the crisis which was going totally unnoticed in Pakistan. After I was able to publish Masood's 
interview with Alam Sahib in the Daily Dawn in December 1990, the ice had broken 
considerably and a new dimension of Masood and the Mujahideen of the north had come to 
light but there was much more to be done. Masood's visit to Pakistan at that point in time proved 
to be remarkably fruitful and General Beg had done what no previous general was able to do — 
win Masood over to Pakistan's side. This single breakthrough was perhaps the greatest 
achievement of General Beg for the Afghan cause. But within the Pakistani society and Islamic 
Jihadi circles, Masood remained a villain. 


On my part, like a man possessed I met or attempted to meet everyone of any influence in the 
media, the power corridors and in the Islamic groups to further build Masood's image and 
credibility within the Pakistani society. The negative propaganda against him was insanely 
intense and his presence in Pakistani media was almost non-existent prior to my projection of 
him asa genuine Mujahid. 


Hekmatyar was close to Pakistan's security establishment and was being backed in Pakistan by 
the Jamaat-e-Islami as well. I had personally heard implausible and slanderous stories from both 
Hizb-e-Islami and Jamaat-e-Islami members against Masood alleging that he was an anti- 
Pakistan and pro-India, a secret Maoist, a consumer of alcohol, a womanizer and had signed 
secret deals with the Communists to protect the Kabul regime. During my stay with him in 
1990, I had personally investigated all these allegations and had found them to be preposterous 
and malicious. I was now duty-bound to protect his honour and faith. 


I decided to hit where it would hurt Masood's opponents the most. It was an incredible idea and 
perhaps an impossible one too, nonetheless I decided to give it a shot. To my own surprise I was 
able to pull it off. Masood's interview with Alam Sahib was translated into Urdu and was 
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published in the Daily Jasarat, the newspaper owned and run by Jamaat-e-Islami! It created 


uproar in many powerful quarters, even within the Jamaat-e-Islami, who considered Jasarat to be 
the sole mouthpiece for Hekmatyar. But it did convey a very strong pro-Masood message to all 
Jihadi groups in the country. The presence of Alam Sahib had given this interview added 
credibility which was almost impossible to be overrun even by the strongest of opponents. 
Hekmatyar of course was not amused at all, in fact he was quite alarmed. 


In the coming months I wrote more articles and analysis in the Globe, a Karachi based magazine 
focusing on the regional security and defence issues. This monthly magazine was highly 
respected in the military circles and the articles generated great response and even ISPR 
reproduced some of the articles in its monthly Press Review. It is actually incredible that in those 
articles almost every security and defence issue which could affect Pakistan in the coming 
months and years was analyzed, deliberated upon and provided solutions to the PPP 
government of the time, even pointing out the weak links in their strategies and policies 
regarding Afghanistan. These papers provide a fascinating and rare historical insight into the 
dynamics of the Afghan crisis as it was unfolding in those turbulent times. 


Today, in 2011 when the Americans are in Afghanistan as the new occupation force and now 
facing an identical crisis as the Soviets did more than two decades ago, desperately planning an 
exit strategy due to an economic failure at home, Pakistan too faces a similar crisis of vision as it 
did in 1991. These papers have become even more critical and relevant as once again history is 
repeating itself with the PPP government in power in Islamabad and the policy-makers in 
Pakistan once again clueless about the Afghan strategy. In those days, I had raised the alarm well 
in time but those in power had decided to betray the nation and its interests exactly as they are 
doing today. Every crisis, war, drone and terrorist attack that Pakistan suffers today is due to the 
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failed termination strategy of the government in the 90s. At the heart of it was the core issue that 
Pakistan had abandoned Masood and had sided with Hekmatyar, taking sides in a war which was 
our own struggle and which we had nurtured with our own sweat and blood, tragically failing to 
bring the Afghans together as one united force in order to create a friendly government of 
Mujahideen in Kabul. The analysis, threat perceptions and security reports presented by me 
back then are as remarkably relevant today as they were in those times; but blunders and betrayals 
committed by people at the highest levels of power then, haunt Pakistan today with an 
unrelenting ferocity. 


Over the years I have only been able to save a few of those published articles. 





Afghanistan on the Crossroads 
Engineer Zaid Zaman 
December 1990 


Amidst all the noise and thunder of the international media, the world has forgotten 
Afghanistan. For the past many months the focus of the world is on the gulf crisis, where the 
major world powers are apparently involved in shouting and saber rattling, the Jihad in 
Afghanistan has practically vanished not just from the media but from the minds of the 
people as well. Very few seem to be bothered about the fate of the greatest and the most 
crucial Muslim movement of this century. But what is actually happening in Afghanistan? 
Has it really finished and degenerated into a confused, chaotic crisis, or has it been lost? Or 
has something else occurred? For anybody concerned about Afghanistan, the situation 
demands much more serious analysis and concentration than the existing indifferent attitude. 
The rough sketches and the trickle of news which still sometimes appear in the media only 
confuse the people and increase the uncertainty of the situation. In the following lines we'll 
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briefly try to analyze the situation in Afghanistan today. 


Today's Afghanistan will have to be seen in terms of its historical perspective. The Afghan 
War was never a localized war, never a conflict between the Afghans and Russians, never a 
fight between the American Capitalists and the Soviet Communists or a struggle for power 
within the Afghan tribal society itself. But as Oliver Roy, the French specialist on Afghanistan 
puts it, "The Afghan Jihad has its roots in the popular Muslim uprisings of the past and also 
in the current reformism, which runs from Shah Wali Ullah to the contemporary, so called, 
fundamentalists." The forces which gave the impetus of fighting to the Afghan nation run 
much deeper in history and go beyond the geographic boundaries of Afghanistan. 


The Afghan Jihad cannot be dismissed as just a spontaneous revolt of some fundamentalists 
who opposed the modern secular reforms but has to be seen as the global response of the 
modern Muslims to the existing economic and social system in the world. Afghanistan was 
the logical outcome of the global rebirth of the Muslim civilization, a natural reaction of the 
Muslims to the criminal injustices being imposed upon the world today by man-made 
ideologies. 


The world was surprised by the Afghan Jihad. No one had expected that ragtag bands of 
tribesmen could fight the modern Soviet Army to a stalemate. T'he Soviet Union was seen as 
the only obstacle in the expansion of the capitalistic free economy. The massive industries of 
the West needed new markets to expand and increase their control over the world. The West 

had seen that it could not fight the Soviet might in the battlefield, but if a way could be 
found to bring Russia to its knees, the interest-based banking and capitalist system may well 
be on its way right into the heart of a tightly controlled Communist system. And by stepping 

into Afghanistan, Russia had actually stepped into its Vietnam. Western media and 
governments praised the heroic struggle of the Afghan Mujahideen but at the same time were 
very doubtful of the strong militant and Islamic sentiments of the Afghan people. The global 
Muslim response had surprised the world as well. Thousands of volunteers from all over the 
world flocked to Afghanistan to take part in Jihad. Afghan Jihad became the meeting point 
of every Muslim movement in the world. 


As far as the Russians were concerned, Jihad was taking a heavy toll on them. They were 
spending more than 40 million dollars a day in their vain struggle to control Afghanistan. It 
was a huge sum even for a superpower. Their economy was crumbling. They could not take 
it for long and in 1988, after the Geneva Accord, they decided to remove all their forces from 

Afghanistan. After their withdrawal in February 1989, the regime of Najeebullah stayed to 
serve the Russian interests in Afghanistan. Russia could never let the regime fall as it meant 
having a hostile Islamic Afghanistan on its borders. The Mujahideen had already developed 
contacts with the Muslims living under the Soviet occupation and through them had 
smuggled tons of Islamic and Quranic literature across the border. Therefore, it was vital for 
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the survival of Russia that it kept supporting the Kabul regime even though the Russian 
economy had crumbled under its weight. 


As for the West, well they had achieved their purpose. But under no circumstances could 
they allow an Islamic Afghanistan to emerge in the world. A modern western mind fails to 
think of religion as a potent social and political force. It conceives the only road to progress 
and modernity lies in the total rejection of scriptural laws and is necessarily secular in nature. 
The term fundamentalist is used for all those who opposed this concept of progress. Actually 
there is a world of difference between a fundamentalist and a traditionalist. A traditionalist 
clings to dogmatic ideas even if they are socially and historically confused and in this way 
obstructs the way to progress and modern development. A fundamentalist on the other hand 
attempts to go to the original scriptures for guidance and by using them as yardsticks, 
constantly evolves the dimensions of thought and action. In this context, fundamentalism is 
pure reform and behaves as a dynamic thrust for global and comprehensive actions. As far as 
the western media was concerned, stereotyped images of a Mullah and holy warrior were 
projected to be the real content of Jihad and contemptuously branded as fundamentalists. 
This explains the western fears of the Afghan resistance, as traditionalism was confused with 
the real fundamentalism. This also explains the absence of traditional Khans and Mullahs at 
the head of the Afghan resistance. In fact, Jihad is led and spearheaded by the people who 
even by the western standards are highly educated in modern sciences, along with a 
comprehensive knowledge of the scriptures. 


For the last eleven years, the Mujahideen had fought a classic guerilla war. This course of war 
is adopted when the means, weapons and training do not allow a direct confrontation with 
the might of the enemy. In this type of a war concentration is on constantly harassing the 
enemy and for this purpose small bands of highly mobile and lightly equipped men are used 
who not only can remain active independently but also extract a heavy toll from the enemy. 
Since the concentration is on mobility, very light weapons are used which can be easily 
transported from one place to another. The speed and mobility of the Mujahideen units 
compensated for the military might of the Russian Army. The strategy was to hit and run as 
trying to occupy a post or a city without proper air defence could be dangerous for the 
Mujahideen units. This style was successfully applied till the Russians left in February '89. 


After the Russian withdrawal, a new phase of Jihad had begun. In the military field the 
Mujahideen had been victorious and they seemed confident to topple the Kabul regime in a 
matter of days. In their bout of over confidence they became careless of the basic military fact 
that now the war cannot be fought on the guerilla pattern but more conventional warfare 
tactics will have to be applied. Without preparing for this new phase, the Mujahideen 
decided to attack and capture Jalalabad. Conventional warfare tactics completely differ from 
the guerilla strategy. They require a higher degree of training on the part of fighting men, a 
much more centralized command, use of tanks and armour, flexible deployment of artillery 
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and above all a comprehensive air defence system. If any of these factors is missing, the 
chances of success can be greatly reduced. The mountains of Afghanistan had always played 
an important role in the defence of the Mujahideen's bases. In Jalalabad, the Mujahideen had 
lost those. Using small bands of uncoordinated warriors and without employing any of the 
principles of conventional warfare, the Mujahideen attacked Jalalabad. 


The battle of Jalalabad has an important place in the history of Afghan Jihad. It is extremely 
important that the event which took place in that battle should be seriously studied in order 
to avoid repeating mistakes in the future. The battle of Jalalabad has lasted for many months. 
In the open planes of Jalalabad, Mujahideen had no defence against the massive Scud rockets 
and airpower which rained upon them all over Afghanistan. They were not used to this type 
of fighting, but still they were determined to capture the city. But with all the courage and 
valour they could not compensate for the lack of experience in conventional warfare. 
Jalalabad could not be taken. Not only that, the Mujahideen suffered heavy casualties 
resulting in a negative impact on their morale as well. But there were important lessons to be 
learned from that battle. The Mujahideen with the present level of training, organization, 
command structure, weapons and air defence systems were not in a position to directly attack 
any major city and capture it. They needed time to train and recognized before launching the 
final offensive on the regime. 


Now they had become careful and avoided any major attack on the cities until they were 
prepared for it. And this situation more or less still exists. There is a military set up stalemate 
in Afghanistan today. The Mujahideen do not have the means and training to attack the city 

directly and the Kabul regime is trying to buy off time and is busy in the diplomatic 
offensive both on the national and international levels. 


In the early months of the year 1989, the Mujahideen announced the interim government in 
Peshawar, which was to represent the Muslims of Afghanistan involved in the Jihad against 
the Communists. That was the first time that it became extremely obvious that western 
powers never wanted the rise of Islamists in Afghanistan. The interim government was not 
recognized by any of them. Iran had been pressurizing the Peshawar based Mujahideen to give 
a huge share in government to aid the Iranian Shia parties. Shia in Afghanistan had always 
been friendly with the Kabul regime and had played a negative role throughout the Jihad. 


The Mujahideen therefore excluded them from the interim government. With the formation 
of the interim government, there were signals from Iran that it would not accept the present 
leadership of the Mujahideen and began dealing with the Kabul regime and the Soviets on 
the Afghanistan issue. Top Soviet officials recently visited Tehran and Najeebullah also 
followed suit. 


Russia on the other hand was committed to the defence of the Kabul regime. Today 
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Communism might have disappeared from the world but Russian Nationalism has not. 
Russia kept on giving millions of dollars of economic and military aid to the Kabul regime. 
But turmoil had begun within the Soviet Union as well. There are separatist movements in 

many republics of the Union. They were struck with a massive earthquake in Armenia, 
destroying millions of dollars worth of property, agriculture and industry. Communism was 

crumbling from within and the Soviet economy was in complete shambles. Today the Soviet 

Union is on the brink of disaster. To prevent the Mujahideen from coming to power in 

Afghanistan, the Kabul regime had to be sustained, and to do so, Russia itself had to be 
sustained. So the world comes to the rescue of the Soviets. America too, could never have 
allowed the Islamists to rise in Afghanistan. So it promised millions of dollars of economic 
aid to Russia in the latest meeting of Bush and Gorbachev. The European community too 

stepped in to give a boost to the crippled Russian economy. Massive food supplies and 
economic aid are air lifted to the Soviet Union. Russian economy has been given a new lease 
of life while the world has turned a deaf ear to the cries of millions of orphans and widows 
who continued to suffer due to the massive Soviet lethal military aid to the Kabul regime. 
After the Iraqi invasion, even Saudi Arabia, which had been the prime donor to the cause of 
the Jihad, has set up diplomatic ties with the Russians and has recently promised to pay 
nearly five billion dollars to the Soviet Union. 


On the other hand, there is deliberate attempt to isolate the Mujahideen on the national and 
international level. In Pakistan, which is the base of the Mujahideen, the government of 
Benazir Bhutto made high-level changes in the ISI and the desk was given to a retired 
General who was totally out of touch with the real situation in Afghanistan and had no 
understanding with the Mujahideen leadership. Also, the United Nations is constantly 
endeavoring for a political solution in which both the Communists and the Islamists should 
agree to share the future government and should also accommodate the ex-monarch Zahir 
Shah as a neutral figure. This proposal has been totally rejected by the Mujahideen many 


times over. 


The Mujahideen on the other hand, too failed to adapt themselves to the fast changing 
circumstances. The situation demanded a completely different way in political thinking and 
military approach. A unified political and military command was essential to meet the ever 
growing threats and challenges. A new modus operandi had to be devised. Though the 
awareness of the problem was there, no concrete steps were taken by the commanders or the 
leadership in Peshawar to break the deadlock. Each day lost in preparations was advantageous 
for the regime and harmful for the morale of the Mujahideen. But then finally in November 
this year, there was some movement in the ranks of the Mujahideen. All the famous 
commanders of Jihad came to Pakistan and discussed a joint strategy for operations against 
the regime. These meetings are being seen as good tidings for the Jihad as the two top leaders 
in Afghanistan namely, Gulbadin Hekmatyar and the Lion of Panjsher, Ahmed Shah 
Masood, agreed to resolve their differences and chalk out a grand strategy for the whole of 
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Afghanistan. Unity among the ranks of the Mujahideen is the only crucial factor which is 
going to determine the fate of Jihad. 


Pakistan will have to play a role in helping the Mujahideen to achieve their objective. It is in 
the national interest of Pakistan. Pakistan does not have the military means and capacity to 
fight on two fronts. If the Mujahideen lose in Afghanistan, Pakistan will have a very hostile 

northern border, with India already on its east, Pakistan can be in very serious trouble. As 
both America and Russia have compromised on Afghanistan, it will be interesting to see how 
the new Pakistani government responds to the American pressure of blocking aid and 
supplies for the Mujahideen and pressurizing them for a political compromise with the 
Communists and pro-Zahir Shah elements, instead of the principled stand of the 
Mujahideen on the issue, representing the ethos of the whole Afghan nation. 


We must understand one very important point here: The Mujahideen have fought a long and 
tiring war and have always depended upon Pakistan for protection and support in the holy 
war. They have done what they could have done. They have given immense sacrifices and 
have faced terrible hardships in this way. 


They need Pakistan's continued support and help as an Islamic Afghanistan is the best bet we 
can have for the strategic defence of Pakistan. 





A Bloody Summer Awaits Afghans 
By Engr. Zaid Zaman 
April 1991 


Two years have elapsed since the withdrawal of the Soviet troops from Afghanistan. But as far 
as the Mujahideen are concerned, very little has changed on the battlefront. After the 
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Jalalabad debacle, immediately after the Russian pullout, the Mujahideen had become very 
cautious in trying to attack the strongly fortified cities head on. Not just that they lacked 
military hardware for the job, there was a desperate shortage of trained personnel and 
commanders who would have the intuition and military insight to convert and lead the 
eleven year old war from a classical guerrilla pattern to a more conventional mobile war. 


Guerrilla wars are always fought on their momentum, deriving their impetus from the 
emotions and courage of the resistance fighters. To keep the struggle alive and morale high, a 
guerrilla has to keep attacking, innovating and always on the move; breaking the enemy's will 

to fight and incapacitating his will to survive. The ultimate objective of the activity is to 
create political conditions favourable for the resistance fighting objective and/or create 
suitable military environment for the final and total annihilation of the enemy's war-making 
capacity and forcing it to capitulate. Stagnancy and ceasefire in a war of resistance means 
death for the movement. 


There were high hopes and self-deceiving optimism about the capacity of the Mujahideen to 
adapt themselves to the fast-changing military and political environments. The weaknesses 
and shortcomings of the Mujahideen were not visible as long as they were fighting an 
uncoordinated hit and run guerrilla war, but became very obvious once they found 
themselves stuck in a completely new and unfamiliar situation. The new battle condition 
which emerged after the Soviet withdrawal demanded a complete overhaul and 
reorganization of the Mujahideen units and groups, and immediate administration of 
techniques related with the universally acclaimed laws of war. But since none of the 
Mujahideen leadership had been trained in any form of conventional battle, both at the 
tactical and strategic levels, it completely failed to adapt to the new demanding situation. 
Though the awareness of the problem was there, none of the political or military leaders of 
Jihad took initiative to break the deadlock. 


Apart from the lack of reorganization of troops and training for conventional warfare, the 
Mujahideen faced another dilemma. The world was changing faster than anybody could 
imagine. The Communist empire was crumbling all over the world. There was a realigning of 
world geographical and financial nerve points and resetting of the world's social and religious 
orders. In the jigsaw of emerging world order, Afghanistan did not fit. Old enemies of the 
cold war era of the 50s became friends and allies, determined to safeguard each other's 
interest globally, be it Iraq or Afghanistan. This is typical of what could be expected in the 
global games of high finance, but unfortunately none of the Mujahideen or any other 
Muslim leadership could foresee the problem until the eleventh hour. 


For the past two years the Mujahideen have not been able to achieve any other major 
military victory. This has strengthened the case of Najeebullah against them and has given 
the opportunity to the UN and other allied Western powers to try to force the Mujahideen 
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to come to a political compromise with the Communist and pro-Zahir Shah loyalists. All 

sorts of pressures have been applied, from diplomatic and political dialogue to outright 
threats and stoppage of aid for the resistance. This scenario exists even today. So far the 

Mujahideen have shown defiance to the superpower ball game but are beginning to feel the 

tightening of the screw. Today they have realized, though quite late, that they have been left 

high and dry to fight their own war, and if they want to reap the fruits of their decade long 

struggle, they should better be prepared mentally, politically and militarily to see it through 

to the end. 


A mild panic can be felt in the lines of the resistance. Awareness of the danger has forced 
many of the resistance leaders to put aside their differences and sit together to chalk out a 
grand strategy for the resistance. They need a major military victory desperately and urgently 
to boost their own low morale and to come in a relatively battle bargaining position with the 
world. They seem to have realized that time is not on their side and this summer they seem 
quite determined to achieve what they could not in the last couple of years. In November last 
year, many celebrated military commanders of the resistance came to Pakistan to chalk out 
the plan for this summer. They all agreed that unless the military operations are not started 
all over Afghanistan simultaneously, Kabul regime will not come in a position of capitulation 
and will continue to hold the aggressive style. This is definitely a positive change in the 
strategy of the Mujahideen though they still lack even the basic weapons and equipment for 
waging a mobile or positional war, many observers of the Afghan Jihad believe that it can 
form a turning point in the course of the struggle, which otherwise seems to have come to a 


dead end. 


Today only the cities remain in the hands of the Kabul regime and these will form the major 
targets for the Mujahideen all over the country. In the northern front, the legendry 
Commander Ahmed Shah Masood will try to capture the province of Badakhshan, thus 
trying to clear the supply route for the resistance in the north. If he succeeds in capturing 
either Faizabad, capital of Badakhshan, or the city of Kunduz, it will mean a great political 
and military victory for the resistance. Not just will that isolate the regime in the north but 
will also give an opportunity to the Mujahideen to move their seat of interim government 
inside Afghanistan, far from the reach of the regime's firepower. In the south, Mujahideen of 
Jalal-ud-din Haqqani will besiege the city of Khost and will try to isolate it by blocking 
supply routes and airport. Commander Ismail is responsible for Herat in the west and many 
other commanders will be targeting Jalalabad and Kabul itself. In theory the plan looks all 
right but its success will depend entirely upon the mutual timings and coordination of the 
different groups. In the past the Mujahideen did not have a very good record of tactical and 
strategic coordination, which plays a vital role in such operations. Also they practically do 
not have any howitzers, field artillery, tanks, APCs and above all anti-aircraft batteries. 


What they do have is hopelessly short of even the basic quantity required and that too in 
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terrible condition and without ammunition. To plan and put into action an operation of this 
scale with such weaponry and logistics, no doubt will be a nightmare for any general. 


On the other hand the Kabul regime is still one of the biggest recipients of economic and 
military aid from the Soviet Union. It is importing nearly three billion dollars worth of arms 
and ammunition from the USSR every year. The inventory includes huge quantity of Scud 
rockets which the regime used excessively with devastating effects against the Mujahideen 
controlled towns and countryside. Kabul still holds substantial air power, which played the 
decisive role in the battle of Jalalabad and definitely will remain a major threat to the 
Mujahideen plans. The strongly fortified lines of defence around every major city, backed by 
tanks and armour will no doubt prove major obstacles for the advancing Mujahideen 
columns especially when the resistance totally lacks training and equipment in mine locating 
and clearing operations. The Mujahideen are not at all equipped for the task they plan to 
take on. Their organizational and command structure, logistics, communications, training, 
armour, artillery and air defence, all need thorough updating and renovations. Moreover, 
along with Najib, their war is against time as well as every passing day increases their odds 
against victory. They seemed to have realized this end but appear determined to get the scores 
even, even if it means paying in blood for the mistakes committed in the past. This year there 
will be lots of fighting in Afghanistan as the stage is being set for a showdown. With the 
world opinion aggravating against them and their host becoming uneasy, there remains no 
other choice for the Mujahideen but to opt for a bloody summer. 


These articles were published in 1990-91. I was only 27 years of age but had seen enough 
brutalities of war and its panoramic regional perspective that now was in a position to warn the 
Pakistani policy-makers of the impending disaster in Afghanistan and to suggest the remedial 
measures. By a twist of fate and through personal presence in the war theatre at the right time and 
place, I was now positioned most strategically between Pakistan and the Mujahideen of the 
north, already acting as a defence and security analyst to try to influence Pakistan's Afghan 


policy. 


In the next couple of years, I wrote dozens of critical and game changing articles and analysis in 
the national press on the Afghan scenario. Without actually realizing it at that time, I was waging 
a massive information war and psychological operations to protect Pakistan's interests in 
Afghanistan and had been shown what even the finest minds and analysts in the country had 
failed to register. 


It was only in the year 2000 that I formally launched my own Security and Defence analysis 
think tank BrassTacks and now carry out my humble war for the defence of Pakistan, conducting 
exactly the same mission which I had done as a young man in the era of the Afghan Jihad. 
Whatever I do today is the result of almost 25 years of sweat and blood and experience in the 
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harshest ofthe battlefields from Indus to Oxus. I often look back to those times very nostalgically 


when the seeds for this venture were actually sown even though I had not intended it deliberately 


back then; but Destiny had its own plans. 


Ever since I had come back from Takhar, I was longing to go back there once again. But the duties 


in Pakistan and the urgency to build Masood's image had kept me tied down till the summer of 


1991. IfI wanted to go, I had to launch myself now; else I would not be able to come back before 


the winter. From my last journey, I had learnt some critical lessons and was determined not to 


make those mistakes again. I made it a point to make myself comfortable in every sense of the 


word for the grueling journey ahead. The following items were added to the list which I had to 


buy or arrange. 


Ls 


A new pair of comfortable walking shoes robust enough to last the toughest of terrains. The 
previous year I had suffered heavily due to the blisters which my very uncomfortable 
military boots had given me. This time I bought Cheetah trainers by the Pakistani 
company, Servis. At that time when a military boot would cost 250 rupees, these high 
quality sports shoes were priced at 1100 rupees, a fortune for a common man like me. I 
must acknowledge that this was the finest choice I had made for footwear despite the 
back- breaking cost. This brand of sports shoes remains my favourite even today. 


I needed olive green combat trousers, just like the ones Masood used to wear. All his Special 
Forces and crack troops used to wear such trousers and camouflaged jackets. More than the 
need, it was the desire which I had nourished for a long time to have them. But a new one 
would cost 600 rupees at that time, another small fortune. But this time, I was determined 
to indulge in this luxury and I did. It also served the operational purpose of blending me 
perfectly with the local Mujahideen, giving me a cover to hide my foreign identity. I already 
had a camouflaged jacked, a gift I had received earlier from Ustad Rabbani in Karachi. Now, 
with my olive green combat trousers, Cheetah shoes, Chitrali cap and scarf from the Qitat- 
e-Zarbati, | truly looked like one of them. I felt so proud. Those trousers and the scarf stayed 
in the family and today, almost after 20 years, my son wears them often bringing back 
nostalgic memories. 


I needed good camera equipment for the journey. Earlier, I only had a Nikon compact 
camera which greatly restricted my capability to record and document the historic 
moments, especially at long distances. In those days, there were no digital cameras and once 
we were inside Afghanistan we had to often wait for months to get our film roles developed 
and printed to see what we had shot. I needed good equipment and large quantity of films. 
MAJ came to the rescue here. Abu Ayesh and Mohemmed arranged a good vintage and 
reliable Cannon Al, with a 35mm lens and an add-on 300mm zoom. Plus a Nikon 
compact camera for the backup. Buying films was a major problem due to the extreme 
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financial constraints and I could only manage about 15 roles of 36 exposures each, half of 
them being the films to make the slides for projectors. Now it meant that I could only take a 
maximum of around 500 photographs for the entire journey and just could not afford to 
waste a single photograph. I had seen western journalists taking hundreds or thousands of 
pictures upon merely visiting a refugee camp or a Mujahideen training facility and here I 
was going into the deepest corners of Afghanistan with barely enough resources to carry 
myself there and come back and take a few hundred pictures in the process of such a historic 
journey. Incredibly, almost all the pictures I took came out brilliantly and now form a prized 
possession and a rare historical archive of those epic times. Even today, when I am low or 
feeling nostalgic, I set up the slide show in my room and watch the forgotten history roll 
slowly in front of my eyes. It is always an emotional experience with a touch of deep, 
phantom ache and melancholy. 


I needed warmer sleeping bags to survive the open nights of the Hindu Kush ranges. I 
remember almost freezing to death when we were forced to stay out the night in a flimsy 
sleeping bag on our way back to Pakistan. Again, Abu Ayesh came to the rescue and gave me 
two warm sleeping bags stuffed with duck feathers, which I could never afford to buy 
myself. 


Now, I needed a companion to share my burden and to be the witness of this epic journey. 
This was more of a practical move. If I died during the journey, which I almost did the last 
time, there should be someone to report it back to my family and bring back the camera 
equipment, photographs and if possible my mortal remains. Waseem, a 22-year-old 
Mujahid from Karachi excitedly volunteered to join me on the expedition. He was already 
close to me and had been requesting me to take him along ever since I had come back from 
the first journey. He was inexperienced and young and I was reluctant to take him along on 
this very harsh and dangerous journey. But despite his weaknesses, he proved to be a loyal 
and trustworthy comrade and stayed alongside me throughout the journey, facing some of 
the toughest of tests and trials almost on a daily basis. He proved his mettle. He lives with his 
family in Karachi even today and we often meet up to revive old bonds. 


Lastly, I needed extra cash to cover for the travel expenses for the two of us. I wanted to travel 
via air to Chitral to preserve our energy for the journey ahead which otherwise would have 
been sapped during the arduous 9-hour drive through the difficult and dangerous Lowari 
top mountains. I also wanted to hire two horses — one for each of us to take us to Takhar and 
back. I recalled that we had to take a loan from Ahmed Shah Masood for the return journey. 
Even though the loan was promptly returned by Alam Sahib in Peshawar, this time I wanted 
to be as self-sufficient as I possibly could. Once we were with the Mujahideen on the 
battlefield, we were their responsibility but going there and coming back was our own 
problem, unless some Mujahideen vehicle was making the journey anyways and would give 
us a ride. For the Takhar journey, we had to arrange for our own horses if we wanted to be 
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comfortable, else walking was always an option. This financial constraint was the greatest 
challenge for me in those days. I always preferred to fund my own journeys and with no 
source of income, had to request my parents or sometimes used to get a minor stipend of 
2500 rupees per month from MAJ which was barely enough for my family's food and 
medicines. But somehow, I was able to raise enough to pay for both of us for the entire 
journey and also to buy the Cheetah shoes and the olive trousers! 





It was June 1991, when I was finally able to disengage 
from my other duties and was ready to launch again for 
Takhar. We made it fairly easily to the Chitral office of 
Jamiat-e-Islami where I was not a stranger any more. Here 
I met Rashid-ud-din, the eldest son of Kaka Taj-ud-din 
and Masood's brother-in-law. Rashid was studying in $3 
Kuwait and had come to spend the summer vacations with : 4 
his family in Takhar. Coincidentally, he reached Chitral } 

exactly at the same time as we did and now we were to | 
travel together to Piu, his family home where I had stayed | 
the previous year with Alam Sahib and had already 
befriended all his brothers and elders of the family. He 


madea strong, reliable and trustworthy companion. 


By this time, Masood had already launched his summer 
offensive. He had simultaneously attacked multiple fronts 
stretching across a battle zone of hundreds of square 
kilometers from Wakhan near China to Kunduz and 
Tajikistan border in the north and also stretching in the 
south to Baghlan and Salang Highway. Earlier he had 





captured Khawaja Ghor, the most strategic border town in 
the north which had brought the boundaries of Masood's 
empire to the banks of Oxus. Takhar and its capital 
Talaqan city were already in his hands when I visited him 
in 1990. Now I was told that he had also captured Khanabad, a strategic town in Kunduz and 
battles were raging around Khanabad now on a wide axis. Masood had confidently told me the 
previous year that he would take both Khawaja Ghor and Khanabad by the coming year. I could 
see that he was firmly on course and advancing steadily towards Kabul. Finally I could actually 
get to see the legendry and historic Oxus River and beyond it theland of Tajikistan. 


— 
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Hazar Sumuch 


We began our journey on foot from the base of the Shah Saleem Mountain on the Pakistani side 
in Chitral. It was the 15th of June but the snow was still so impenetrable that the horses from 
Afghanistan could not cross into Pakistan and had to be halted on the Afghan side beyond the 
mountain. Now we had no option but to lift our backpacks and walk into the thick misty clouds 
which had set low in the early morning cold. The breathtaking beauty of the environment was 
almost surreal and mystical yet brutally merciless and harsh. We had to make it to the other side 
of the mountain or perish there. Once we launched ourselves, there was no turning back or 
margin for error. We trekked for hours before making it to the top, stunned and dizzy; we had 
been tested beyond human endurance in the cruelest of environment. By the time we made it to 
the top, it was almost noon but we had no time to waste or rest. Despite sheer fatigue and 
exhaustion, we started to scramble downhill with our backpacks weighing us down. 


It was only inside Afghanistan that we were able to find horses for hire and shift our burden on to 
the beasts. Now we could have the luxury of resting for a few minutes. Our night stop was about 
3 hours away and we had enough daylight to reach there even if we paused here. While I rested, 
Rashid decided to go to the pearly blue lake and catch some trout. He was an avid trout 
fisherman as I came to discover that he had brought with him a line and fishing flies which he 
used with masterly perfection without a fishing rod. From a distance I saw him fishing, throwing 
hisline into the lake and trying to entice the fish. I decided to join him. 


“How did you come here?" There was horror in his eyes when he saw me standing behind him. I 
could not understand the question or the expression on his face. “What's wrong?" I was curious. 
“The grounds around the lakes are minefields. The Soviets have done it so that Mujahideen 
cannot use the water," he explained. In my ignorance and stupidity, I had walked through the 
active minefield to get to him. I felt the sweat on my hands and forehead despite the cold. In the 
distance I could see Waseem approaching us. I screamed and shouted for him to stop and then 
stepped on the rocks, stones and boulders nervously to make my way back. This time we were 
lucky but Afghanistan was no place for stupid men. The previous year, I had known about the 
mines and had seen them on the mountains also but I had stayed on the tracks and had avoided 
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the lakes, hence was not aware of this threat around them. 


In Pakistan, I had even written about these deadly threats in order to make the national 
leadership aware of the dangers of sending the refugees back too early, in the mine-infested 
countryside. This article was also published in the Globe before my second visit to Takhar, where 
Ihad almost becomea victim ofthese stealth killers myself. 





Afghan Booby Traps 


By Engr. Zaid Zaman 
April,1991 


Since 1979, there had been a steady influx of Afghan refugees to Pakistan trying to escape the 
horror of war. It was not just the carpet bombings, air raids and heavy bombardment which 
forced these people to flee from their homes but also the fact that there remained nothing in 

that country which could sustain even the minutest life form. The Soviet policy of 
indiscriminate destruction made sure that nothing should survive in the Mujahideen 
controlled territory to feed the population which in turn could sustain the resistance. To 
feed, clothe and shelter nearly four million refugees was a gigantic task for the Pakistan 
government. Other friendly countries and United Nations set up massive funds to assist the 
Pakistani government in the relief operations. Pakistan only had to play the host, rest was 
taken care of by the world community. 


But after the withdrawal of the Soviet troops nearly two years ago, a completely different 
picture emerged. Afghanistan lost its strategic importance in the new emerging World Order, 
and today superpowers are pretending as if Afghanistan never existed at all. One of the basic 
conditions of the Geneva Accord was the early repatriation of refugees once the Soviet troops 

left Afghanistan. The United Nations had drawn massive plans and had allotted huge sums 
for this purpose. Even before the Soviet withdrawal, preparations were under way to convince 
the refugees to go back to their country. And in the haste to send them home, the UN lost 
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the realistic approach to the problem. Since the Mujahideen had been kept away from the 

Geneva Accord, they felt no legal and moral responsibility to abide by it. Without realizing 

that the people had left their homes and properties for a solid reason and those conditions 

still existed, the UN launched the repatriation program, initially for three months in July, 
1990. 


But the program was doomed from the very first day. There were many intrinsic defects in 
the planning and execution of the whole affair. Practical problems were not considered, war 
conditions were not studied and unrealistically low subsidy was offered to the willing refugees 
and above all the biggest and most fearsome hurdle in the way of the repatriation was not 
considered, i.e., landmines and booby traps. 


During the past eleven years of war, the Russians had spread millions of landmines and 
booby traps all over the country. After their withdrawal in '89, they did not give any 
information to any concerned agency about the location and planting of these mines. In fact 
they deliberately left them in place to avenge the humiliating defeat they had suffered at the 
hands of the poor farmers, shepherds and shop keepers. Once when a post was occupied by 
the Mujahideen in Paktia after it had been abandoned by the Russians, on its walls was 
inscribed a message for the Afghans saying, “We are leaving your country but our mines will 
keep fighting you for many generations." Later events proved clearly that they meant every 
word of it. 


The Afghans have always feared and hated these deceptive killers. Out of over a million dead, 
a huge number is due to the mines laid by the enemy. Their major victim has been the 
civilian population and especially children who fall an easy prey to the 40 million booby 
traps and toy bombs spread around not just by mortars and artillery but also by aircrafts and 
helicopters. The Russians had used them to stop the infiltration and then to eliminate the 
roots of the Mujahedeen over the mountains, and the country side. Their efforts have been 
devastating for the Afghans. Afghanistan has proved to be an unusually effective killing 
ground for the Russians, especially with landmines. 


The United Nations experts on landmines believe that there are more than 20 different types 
of mines used in Afghanistan. Ranging in construction from purely military type to identical 
copies of toys, cigarette cases and house hold goods for targeting the children and civilian 
population. Most of these mines are highly sophisticated and are spread randomly without 
any maps and references. Apart from strategic locations such as airports, roads and posts etc., 
these mines can be found practically everywhere even in streams and rivers. Pointing out 
those locations and demining them is an impossible task and even the UN officials have 
acknowledged the massive difficulties involved. Steve Masty, director of the demining project 
acknowledges that mines planted in Afghanistan by the Russians will keep on extracting a 
heavy toll from the Afghans even after 50 years from now, provided no new mines are laid. In 
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his opinion mines will inflict as heavy a damage on the Afghans as the decade old war. A 


fearful thought indeed. 


The UN is trying with very limited resources to come up with a solution to the problem. 
The UN officials have acquired a minesweeping machine and have imported 15 trained 
sniffing dogs to locate the mines, again an unrealistically low number for the task. But as 
long as the war is going on in the country, even these few dogs can only be of negligible use. 
Even the UN officials are highly reluctant to go inside Afghanistan and start a relief 
operation under such circumstances. 


On the other hand the Afghans too are highly unwilling to go back as long as these deadly 
traps remain intact making Afghanistan their killing ground. When I asked Koochi Khan, a 
Mujahid commander for Paktia who had lost his leg to a landmine, about the UN 
repatriation program, he burst out, “We have so far lost half a million of our brothers, sisters, 
and children on those death traps and there are millions of them hidden everywhere. Why 
don't they walk in front of us and tell us where to settle. If they do not have the money for 
the demining process, they should ask the Russians and make them pay for it and not the 
Afghans.” No doubt this never occurred to UN officials when they were drawing up their 
sleeves for the repatriation operation. But still some refugees have ventured to go back. 
According to UNHCR, since the start of this project some thirty nine thousand people have 
voluntarily gone back, though the actual expected figure was two hundred and fifty 
thousand. There are reports of returning refugees becoming victims of hidden mines and 
even of some refugees coming back due to the dangers and high risks involved in moving 
around in new areas. 


Today the UN repatriation project is considered a failure. But the UN is ambitious enough 
to quickly find other avenues of getting the job done. Officials of UNHCR are advising the 
Pakistan government to integrate the refugees into the Pakistani society if their repatriation is 
not possible. It has already planned to cut down the refugee camps by twenty percent, 
meaning more and more refugees will have to find additional means for surviving. UNHCR 
has already reduced the assistance program budget from 54 million dollars in 1987 to 33 
million dollars in 1990. All this is putting a heavy political pressure on the Pakistan 
government to push the refugees over the borders. So far the government has been reluctant 
to act as proxy in the super power politics, but if it succumbs, one can only shiver at the 
consequences. 


We trekked for endless hours resting briefly and then pushing forward for the next stop, passing 
through some of the most bedazzling mountain ranges and valleys on the same tracks which I 
had crossed the previous year. The cold was severe and the mountains were unforgiving but this 
time I was much better prepared hence physically and mentally at ease. My feet were not hurting 
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and I slept warmly at night. I knew of the distances between the stops and hence the frustration 
levels were low. Also, I had a horse of my own and hence could ride at will but still preferred to 
walk as it was more comfortable than being loaded unceremoniously on the sacks of luggage. 


The journey concluded without any serious incident though on one occasion I temporarily lost 
Waseem as he rode ahead of us and had not noticed that we had stopped earlier. We just 
continued to ride after him till after dusk and miraculously found him in a roadside hut. I still 
remember the intensity ofthe panic attack I had suffered on that occasion. 


On the sixth day, we reached the house of Kaka Taj-ud-din yet again. He was ecstatic to see 
Rashid. It was truly a treat to be with this band of brothers. We rested in his house for a few days 
regaining our strength after the back-breaking journey. We would climb mountains, take 
photographs, eat berries and catch trout which over flowed in the river below. I caught my first 
trout there and was rapturous at the achievement. 


The time for Eid of sacrifice also arrived during our stay at Kaka Taj-ud-din's. I requested Kaka 
Nasir-ud-din, Kaka Taj-ud-din's brother to arrange a sheep for me to slaughter. They had many 
sheep of their own and he brought a huge animal for me. When I asked its price, he pondered and 
embarrassingly gave a figure which he thought may be exorbitant for me. He had demanded only 
600 rupees for that huge animal. In Pakistan a sheep of that size even in those days would cost at 
least 10,000 rupees. Here, I was being offered that animal almost for free. Kaka Taj-ud-din's 
family was thrilled when I told them that they were my family there and should feast on the 
sacrifice. Rashid and I slaughtered and skinned the animal and we all had hearty dinners during 
the time we spent there. Even though the comfort, hospitality and sense of brotherhood were 
gripping, we had to move on as the news of intense action ahead was filtering back to us by then. 





Masood was not in the Farkhar valley now. The battle lines had been pushed ahead and he too 
had moved out and made Talaqan his new command headquarters. But at that time he was even 
ahead of Talaqan, slightly northwest of the city, commanding and controlling the war from his 
mountaintop command post in Hazar Sumuch, a medieval Uzbek village. 


When he came to know of my arrival, he instantly ordered his men to escort us to him. The 
village was located a few kilometers drive away, towards the Tajikistan border in the hilly region, 
inhabited mostly by Uzbeks. The Russian jeep took us only to the edge of the mountain ranges 
near the village in the valley and then we began a long, hard climb on foot up the hills which were 
once strong bunkers and posts for the Soviets and the Communist Army. On the highest 
mountaintop was the command post of Masood. Looking at the village and the people, it was 
hard to believe that we were present in the last decade of the 20th century. Time had stopped on 
these people and their dwellings, their ways of life and culture had remained frozen since 
centuries. Afghanistan was in any case the backyard of the world but this place was truly biblical. 








It was a tough climb. I was told later 
that even Masood used a horse to 
make his way up. On subsequent 
visits, I had the opportunity to climb 
these hills with him and took a few 
pictures as well. The view from the 
top was panoramic and majestic. A 
place well deserving the status of the 
regional command post. Tactically, it 
was an ideal high ground. 


While we were making our way up, 
we heard rapid gunfire from the top 
of the hill. It was not hostile but 
friendly celebration fire, the usual 
Afghan way of letting the guests 
know that they are welcome. "They 
are welcoming you Zaid Bhai,” 
Waseem reminded me jovially. “I 
hope they are not shooting at me!” I 
replied jokingly, while feeling a surge 
of excitement as we climbed the hill 
arduously. 





Biblical village - Hazar Sumuch 


It was a grand reunion. We embraced 
and warmly shook hands. I could see 
that he was truly happy to receive us. Masood had lost a lot of weight since we had met last and 
appeared a shade weaker also but was in usual high spirits. Clad in simple Shalwar Kameez, 
sitting in a small improvised straw shade, a casual observer would find it hard to believe that this 
man was the most feared resistance commander of the Afghan Jihad. I was to spend the next few 
days with him while he poured out his heart to me. It was the most unique, private, privileged 
and rare moment for an outsider to have this intimate insight into this man's personality, 
ambitions, goals, strategies and war plans. I saw him in all moods and shades. From that place he 
could manage military operations over a large area without being disturbed by the daily 
administrative issues or visitors, hence was able to give maximum time to me for discussions and 
sharing his burden. When he was commanding the battle, he would be firm and cold as steel, 
whereas in a relaxed mood he would exude absolute congeniality narrating stories, passing 
humorous comments and cracking jokes. He was an extremely pleasant and comfortable person 
to be with and was adored by his men. He commanded great respect but also displayed great 
humility and lived and fought alongside his men, sharing their burden, leading them from the 
front. 

















The village of Hazar Sumuch is visible in the valley below - It was an ideal height for a tactical command post 


I noticed that he was coughing sporadically and taking multiple medicines and pills that had 
been prescribed by Dr. Abdullah. I offered him some herbal tablets for relieving the cough. 
Within a few hours, his cough had subsided considerably. When Dr. Abdullah came to see him, 
Masood smilingly commented to him that all his medicines have failed but a small tablet given 
by Engineer Sahib, as he used to refer to me, had healed him. I could sense that he wanted to have 
these tablets so I gifted him all the packs that I had brought with me. 


We stayed at the post with Masood for four days. The battle was being fought on multiple fronts 
around the city of Khanabad. The enemy had conducted simultaneous attacks from three prongs 
trying to re-capture the Khanabad city. With his wireless sets crackling and headphones on his 
ears, a captured Soviet map spread before him, he would sit through the day giving instructions 

















to his fighters and controlling the course of the battles. His 
map reading skills were incredible. He would guide his 
troops by the minute, leading and coordinating multiple 
battles simultaneously on different fronts; an incredible 
feat worthy of the envy of any modern professional 
military commander. 


Khanabad had a very strategic and interesting geography. 
The city was linked by road with Kunduz in the west and 
Aliabad in the southwest; both were controlled by the 
Afghan Communist government. The Khanabad-Aliabad-Kunduz was a triangle with open 





plains in the center. The Aliabad road which led to Kunduz was also the main artery that linked 
Afghanistan with the Central Asian states and was the lifeline for the Kabul regime. On the east, 
a single road linked it with Talaqan, presently acting as Masood's headquarters. The city was 
situated on the foothills between the two mountain ranges on its north and south, flanking its 
rear and wings. In the northwestern and central parts of the city, in the plains, the area was 
irrigated by a small river making it one ofthe most fertile regions in Afghanistan. 


On the other hand, the areas in the southwest of the city were actually a desert with no water at 
all, depending only upon the snow and the rainfall for irrigation and water supply. Within the 
proximity of a few kilometers around the city, one would find a dry desert as well as the most 
fertile of lands. The hills on the southwest side of the city were occupied by the Mujahideen and 
from these vantage points, the enemy movement in the desert below and on the roads leading 
into Khanabad were being observed and attacked. There were forward defences around the city 
in the plains below and also in the villages which stretched along the road and the river towards 


thecity of Kunduz. 


By capturing Khanabad, Masood had now come dangerously close to severing the strategic road 
artery coming from Kabul to Kunduz via Aliabad. The regime was in panic and had launched all 
its forces, including the allied ethnic militias in the battle. The area from Kunduz to Khanabad 
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The battlefield — Khanabad city was being attacked from Kunduz and Aliabad and 
hotly contested between Masood and the Afghan government 





was under the control of an Uzbek militia which was given the loathsome name Gilam Jaam by 
the villagers, literally meaning the "carpet rollers", meaning that they would steal everything and 
even roll away the carpets when they captured a town or a village. They were hard core 
Communists and would loot, rape, plunder, kill and burn with impunity. These were the most 
brutal, ruthless and merciless militia prepared by the Soviets and served as the strongest arm of 
the Kabul regime in the north. At that time the outside world had not heard of them but later on 
the world came to know about them as the infamous Uzbek militia of Rasheed Dostam. Even 
today in 2011, Rasheed Dostam and his murderous gangs remain the most brutal killers in 
Afghanistan, this time siding with the Americans. 


From the Baghlan-Aliabad axis, another militia led by Mansur Nadri and his US returned 
roguish son Jaffar Nadri, was attacking the Aliabad-Khanabad Road. He was a heavy metal fan 
and had assumed the persona of a biker gangster from the west. He had even brought his heavy 
bike into Baghlan and had returned with the purpose of leading his militia in support of the 
Communists against Masood. This tribe belonged to the Ismaili sect and wanted to create its 
own Ismaili state around Baghlan and was given assurance of autonomy both by the Soviets and 
the Kabul regime. At that time, the Nadris maintained a 12,000 strong private army. They were 
fighting to keep control of their territory, to defend the Kabul regime and to protect its strategic 
highway. In return they were handsomely rewarded by the Soviets and the Najeebullah 
government. Both these militias were supported by the Kabul regime with troops, air power, 
logistical support and funds. 
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Almost every day, there would be artillery duels, attacks 
and counter attacks from both sides on the plains and 
the villages located in the Khanabad-Kunduz-Aliabad 
triangle. Masood was fighting a defensive battle, 
protecting the city against the overwhelmingly superior 
combined armies of Najeebullah, Nadri and Dostam. 
But he was by no means fighting a passive war. His units 
would routinely move out of Khanabad along the river 
and attack the enemy posts along the Kunduz road, 
trying to push the enemy front line further back away 
from the city. The battles would be fought within the 
villages along the road which were still occupied by the 
native people. The main roads coming from Aliabad 
and Kunduz were already heavily-mined preventing the 
enemy mechanized and armoured advance. During the 
course of the battles, there was no civilian traffic on 
these roads hence the roads were heavily-mined by 
Masood's men. The area in the north and central 
regions of Khanabad city was too marshy with rivers, 
canals and fields filled with water, making it impassable 
for the mechanized units and tanks as well. Enemy 
infantry would sometimes try to advance through these 7 
villages along the road and were then met with fierce 





resistance by Masood's men. That left the desert as the 
only option for the enemy to advance by using tanks. 
The Khanabad city itself, the villages in the north along the road, the river and the desert in the 
southwest were all battlefields, often with multiple battles raging simultaneously. 


This was the theatre situation when I had joined Masood on his command post in Hazar 
Sumuch. When the battles were not being fought, he would read the Quran, exercise and talk to 
me sharing his experiences, observations as well as emotions. Once he was exercising and I 
insisted on taking his pictures. He was embarrassed. Half way through the workout, with his 
hand on his neck, he smilingly insisted that I put the camera down. For a long time, a tussle 
continued between us and we laughed our hearts out. I did eventually put the camera away but 
not before snapping a smiling and embarrassed Masood. These pictures mark some of the most 
memorably poignant and precious time we had spent together on that mountaintop amid so 
much of war, bloodshed and violence. 


Masood had made his intentions clear to me. He was satisfied with his war progress and advance 
into the enemy territory. The previous year he was in control of Talaqan only. This year, he had 
advanced further and captured Khanabad. Now he planned to take Kunduz and Aliabad and 

















then scoop southwards towards Kabul through the strategic Salang Highway. With the Panjsher 
valley, in the northeast of Kabul, already under his belt he wanted to choke the regime from the 
north, cutting its links with Central Asia. Then he planned to attack Kabul directly from there. It 
was an ambitious plan but seeing his progress I did not doubt his capacity to achieve what he 


desired. 


What he had managed to accomplish there was incredible and almost unbelievable for the 
policy-makers in Pakistan. There was not a single Pakistani government or intelligence asset 
present this deep into Afghanistan and no one in Pakistan knew what Masood was planning or 
achieving. 


He planned to take Kabul the coming year, in 1992. 


This seemed impossible considering the fact that in the rest of Afghanistan, none of the six 
Mujahideen parties had been able to capture a single city since the Soviet withdrawal in May 
1989. After the Jalalabad debacle in 1989, the morale of the Mujahideen in the south had been 
shattered, therefore, no fresh attempts were being made to capture any other city. Even the 
border cities of Khost and Spin Boldak were still in the hands of the Communist regime which 
was holding out firmly on its own. Except for Masood, no Mujahid commander had been able to 
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snatch cities from the Kabul regime. This was truly a feat of exceptional military genius which 
Masood had been able to pull off without any serious outside support or help. Now when he 
expressed his desire to capture Kabul the coming year, I was stunned but knowing him, did not 
doubt his seriousness or capabilities. He was a survivor and an achiever and since the last 12 years 
had proven his mettle unabashedly. Now his eyes were set on Kabul and he planned to achieve 
this as well, all by himself. 


A sense of urgency once again rose sharply within my soul to get back to Pakistan and inform the 
policy-makers in Islamabad ofthe blunders they were making on Masood. I needed to document 
the proof of what I had witnessed here and hence wanted to visit all the battlefields to see for 
myself the situation on ground. I requested Masood for permission to visit all the theatres. He 
not only conceded willingly but also directed his finest commanders to escort us. This meant 
that Waseem and I would be participating in the battle as well, facing risks alongside the front 
line troops. In those war zones, being a guest did not mean you would get any concession on the 
battlefield. Neither the enemy nor the allies would give any quarter. Once we were with the 
troops, we were treated and dealt with as one of them. The risks were heavy as the battles were 
intense but this time I was not staying back. Masood was to stay in this command post for a few 
more days or even weeks and I had enough time and opportunity to visit the entire arc of the 
front line and then rejoin him here or in Talaqan. 


But first, I wanted to visit Khawaja Ghor, a 
small sub-district and a town in Takhar near 
the Oxus River which was now in the hands of 
Masood and the Kabul regime was trying hard 
to advance along the Oxus River to capture it 
back. For now, this town was peaceful and 
firmly under Masood control. I decided to 
start my expeditions from here. 





Khawaja Ghor was almost an abandoned ghost. _ 
town when we got there. It had fallen into 
Masood's hands after fierce fighting and was 
almost destroyed and abandoned. The city 
housed many factories and processing plants 
now deserted, looted and in ruins. The town 
held great strategic importance as now 
Masood's empire had touched the Oxus and 
directly faced the Soviet troops stationed in 
Tajikistan. 











At night one could see the lights of the border towns in Tajikistan across the Oxus or the Amu 


Darya and the mountains of Tajikistan were visible majestically during the day. This town was 
hardly a few kilometers from the border and this apparently troubled the Russians as Khawaja 
Ghor was their main defence against the Mujahideen in order to prevent infiltration into the 
Central Asian States. Now the adversaries - the Mujahideen and the Soviets - stood face to face 
while literature, weapons and men stealthily crossed into Central Asia triggering unrest and 
freedom movements. 


In Peshawar, we had printed huge quantities of propaganda material in the Russian language 
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inviting the Tajiks, Uzbeks and Turkmens of 
Central Asia to rebel against the Soviets. This 
printed material was being smuggled across the 
Oxus by the Mujahideen fuelling the flames of 
anti-Soviet sentiments in those areas. I had 
contributed to this propaganda war as well and 
stood there watching the mountains and lights of 
Tajikistan where our Afghan struggle had 
contributed to ignite a revolution. I would visit 
the Oxus River later but for now I just climbed the 
| highest tower in the town and took some 
memorable pictures of the city and the Tajik 
mountains across the river. There was no doubt 
now that Masood had this town firmly under his 
control. He had not deployed any troops there as 
his entire force was fighting in Khanabad. Only a 
screening and observation post was set up in 
Hazar Bagh near the Oxus River flank which I 
would visit later. But for now, it was time to join 
the real battles. 


On the southern flank of Khanabad, there was a 
series of hills which faced the desert towards 
Kunduz airport and the city. The hills also 
overlooked the road from Aliabad to Khanabad, 
hence were the most important observation and 
attack positions for the Mujahideen. From those 
| hills, the entire enemy movement could be 
monitored and the Mujahideen artillery and 
rocket fire could easily be directed at them. The 
village of Deh Kalan was situated in these hills and 
that was the base for those Mujahideen who were deployed on these hills. Soon Waseem and I 
found ourselves with these men who were the front line of defence and attack on this axis. 


From these hills, we would get a panoramic view of the entire battle theatre. Through our 
binoculars, we could see the Kunduz airport in the distance and also the enemy movement in the 
desert and along the roads. If the enemy tried to advance towards the city, we would direct rocket 
fire using our multi-barrel rocket batteries or sometimes even a single tube was used to launch 
rockets just to intimidate them. In return, these hills would receive heavy enemy fire from the 
tanks and artillery. 
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I could clearly see enemy tanks advancing towards us in the plains below. They would stop at 


around 2 kilometers at a safe distance from the Mujahideen anti-tank fire and then open their 
ferocious fire power. Tank shells are horrific weapons when you are on the wrong end of these 
projectiles. We were stationed in the hilltops and the smoke from our own rockets would give 
away our positions making it easy for the enemy gunners to zoom in on us and fire back. A flash 
in the desert would signal a tank fire, then after a few seconds a whistling sound, a deafening 
crash and an explosion nearby would signal a close shave. It was a dangerous mode of fighting 
where we were totally exposed to the incoming fire, hoping that the enemy gunners would miss 
their targets and would either hit low into the hills or would send the shells higher over our heads 
into the mountains behind us. They were doing both. Many shells struck the hillside below us 
and few went over our heads when they tried to correct the range. We were incredibly lucky that 
day to say the least. 


Armed with only three BM-1 rocket launchers and two 75mm rifles, Mujahideen forces were 
desperately trying to beat off the enemy advance when we joined them. The enemy tanks were 
out of the reach of recoilless rifles hence we only had to depend upon the 107mm rockets. The 
dry hills were set on fire with each incoming shell adding to the already blazing inferno. The 
precious crops of the villagers were being set alight. 


The BM-1 is an inaccurate 107mm rocket launcher, only for aerial target and was of little use 
against the tanks. But if by chance it could make a direct hit, it could incur some damage but this 
was highly unlikely. Still, it had some nuisance value and helped in slowing down the enemy 
advance. 


I was told that just a few days back, the enemy had made a determined push towards the city with 
dozens of tanks supported by the armoured infantry. The eye witnesses narrated that it was a 
fearful sight. Dozens of enemy tanks were advancing across the desert towards the southern flank 








of the city firing at an awesome rate. 
They were followed by APCs 
carrying troops who were to make the 
final assault once the last defensive 
belt was broken. The Mujahideen 
discovered to their horror that many 
enemy tanks had crept right up to the 
outskirts of the city and the 
Mujahideen post in front of them 
had received such heavy fire that it 
had to be abandoned. In the ensuing 
confusion the enemy rapidly 
advanced and was barely 800 meters 
from the city. The fall of the city 
seemed imminent but at that 
moment Masood ordered his main 
units to move forward and use Milan 
anti-tank rockets, a new 
sophisticated but limited addition to 
the Mujahideen arsenal against the 
approaching tanks. There were only 
two Milan rockets with the 
Mujahideen but they determinedly 
struck their targets. The lead tank 
burst into flames killing all crew 
immediately. The other rocket struck f 
when the second tank tried to 
advance and that forced a panicked 
retreat for the enemy armoured 
column. The city was saved but not 
without great heroism and sacrifice. 
Many Mujahideen were martyred in 
the process and amongst them some 
oftheleading men too. 


Once back in Talaqan, I watched the 
video footage of the "killed" tanks. 
They had turned into black charred 
steel and were still smoking as the 
totally burnt bodies of the crew were 
seen hanging from them. The 














standard Mujahideen anti-tank weapons were close range RPG-7 or 75mm and 82mm recoilless 
rifles. Deployment of an ATGM in battle with such awesome results was indeed a surprise and 
extremely demoralizing for the enemy forces. It was for the first time that I had seen the impact of 
arealanti-tank guided missile in action. Milan was a short range old NATO weapon designed for 
Soviet armour and just a few pieces were given to the Mujahideen in the later years when the 
Soviets had withdrawn. 


It was harvest time and the people were actually involved in storing whatever grain they could for 
the winter. The enemy had deliberately chosen this time of the year for an attack on the city as it 
would discourage the local population from supporting the Mujahideen. But the local 
population of Khanabad abandoned the city, migrating to safer areas around Talaqan. Now 
Khanabad was to be the target of the most ruthless bombing and shelling. Scud firing was a daily 
routine. One could easily tell the approach of a Scud missile by the huge trail of smoke it left 
behind. A few scuds landing on Israel during the Gulf War had driven the whole world into 
hysteria. But during that single week in Khanabad, nine Scuds fell around the city alone and an 
innumerable number ofair strikes took place every day. 


From our mountaintop observation posts, we would hold our breath in pain and see the city and 
its suburbs being tuned into rubble. One Mujahid had helplessly commented that "they had 

5 sucked the life out of the city" Having failed to 
| dislodge us from the mountaintops, the enemy had 
turned its attention towards the city of Khanabad 
and blasted it with all its firepower. Khanabad was 
in ruins. I visited the city later only to find it 
abandoned and its buildings turned into skeletons. 
The suburbs were filled with graves. But still, there 
were some villagers who refused to migrate as their 
entire crops, livelihood, belongings and homes were 
here. They stayed and continued to take losses. 


I took a stroll around the ruined city and met a 
bunch of kids who were living in the war zone with 





shells and rockets falling around them every day. 
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Despite their young ages and having witnessed much tragedy, they were pleasant in manners, 
friendly and willingly posed for the photographs with our guns in their hands. Afghans are 
incredibly resilient people and have faced these hardships with admirable courage and dignity. If 
anyone had to see their inner strength, these children of Khanabad were its finest specimen. No 
nation in the world could take so much battering for so long and still get up to smile and fight 


back. Incredible people indeed. 


We used to spend our days on the mountaintops observing and attacking the enemy tanks and 
then returning to the village of Deh Kalan for the night. Situated in the desert between the hills, 





the village had no water supply at all but somehow we would get fresh cold water and even ice at 
every meal. This was baffling for me as there was no electricity there either. “How on earth do 
these people manage to get ice and cold water?” I would wonder. The secret was soon 
unraveled.The village had dozens of shallow wells dug across the entire landscape. During the 
winter, these wells were filled with snow and capped using earth and straw as insulating plasters 
which acted as natural deep freezers keeping the ice frozen in these wells for months. On the side 
of the well, a trench would be dug going to the base of the well and a small hole was made there, 
allowing the ice to melt slowly into a water pond. The people would draw their water from those 
ponds and when they would need ice, would simply slash open the top plaster and take out as 
much as they needed. It was the most ingenious way of not only storing water but also preserving 
ice in dry desert. I was truly amazed and impressed by this simplest of technology deployed by 
these illiterate peasants. I for one have not heard of this method of storing water and ice 
anywhere else in the world. This seems to be a closely guarded secret of the people of Deh Kalan 
in the Khanabad district. 
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On the Banks of Oxus 


From our observation and attack posts on the hills of Deh Kalan in Khanabad, we gained a grand 
panoramic view of the whole battlefield but we were still at a distance from the actual close 
quarter action. I requested to be moved to the Khanabad plains along the river where some 
intense battles were being fought for control of the main road leading into Khanabad. We arrived 
in the village below on the outskirts of Khanabad town. This was a fascinatingly beautiful region 
with people still living in the villages. While the town had been evacuated considerably, the 
villagers had remained behind and the farmers could be seen tending to their fields and the crops 
while the battles raged around them. This was an insane way of living but these people had just 
refused to give up or leave. It was amazing to see how fertile this land was. This region was the 
granary of Afghanistan and its produce fed the entire country. The whole area was densely 
populated and the line of villages went right up to Kunduz along the road. 


Though the Mujahideen were fighting a defensive battle here, they would still advance along the 
main road towards the Kunduz town. This terrain did not support tank warfare hence both sides 
would launch infantry into these villages for attacks and counter attacks. If the area were under 
the Mujahideen's control, the Communist Army and the militia would blast it with massive 
firepower, targeting the people, civilians and the villages alike. The line of villages and fields 
would allow the Mujahideen infantry to advance substantially towards the Kunduz city to attack 
the enemy posts along the road. 


These villages were mostly occupied by Uzbeks and had changed hands many times and now the 
people were determined to stay on no matter who came and controlled them. Amid intense 
crossfire and artillery duels, the villagers would continue to work in their fields, numb and 
oblivious to the explosions, gunfire and battle cries around them. It was surprising to see children 
playing around as if nothing was happening, when at times, even I could not take the shelling 
and the deafening sounds of the explosions. These children were born in these battlefields and 
for them the violent sights and sounds were part of normal everyday life. However, the villagers 
were people of mixed loyalties. Some would favour the regime for some reason and others would 
act as informers for the Mujahideen. 


Khanabad - On the foothill plains, along the river and the road, the fertile fields saw some fierce battles 


Living in a populated Afghan-Uzbek village was an exciting experience. Our camp was inside the 
village itself, with farmers, children and their livestock all around us. We would stroll in the 
countryside befriending the local children and enjoying their hospitality. I was truly thrilled to 
be there; a strange and paradoxical environment indeed. Despite the brutalities of war, we could 
sense the surreal purity of rural life with all its innocence and simplicity fully intact. 


Heavily-armed Mujahideen posed a formidable presence there but the villagers were extremely 
comfortable with them. The Mujahideen treated the local civilians with utmost respect. Many of 
the fighters actually belonged to this very area and were fighting to liberate their own villages and 
homes. This critical local support was the decisive factor in this war where the local population 
considered the Mujahideen as their allies, saviours and friends and not as an intimidating 


occupation force. We would pray in the village Masjid with the rest of the villagers and this 


provided me with an insight into the character, attitude and fiber of the resistance being led by 
Masood. These fighting men had shown character and were disciplined enough to gain respect of 
the locals. 
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The villagers were Uzbeks while Masood was a Tajik but there was a huge presence of Uzbek 
troops within his forces that were fighting against the Uzbek militia of Rasheed Dostam. This 
was a uniquely critical and significant leadership quality that had enabled Masood to cut across 
and rise above ethnic loyalties and achieve the stature of a national leader capable of uniting the 
diverse segments ofthe Afghan society for a common higher cause. This was highly impressive. 


Mujahideen fighting patrols would go out daily and now we would march out with them as well. 
The objectives were area dominance, reconnaissance, ambush or just liaison with the locals for 
intelligence and information gathering. These patrols presented great thrill as well as grave risks. 
Theenemy was active on its part as well and often these patrols would come face to face with each 
other resulting in heavy clashes. 


Once we went out to check the result of an 
ambush which had been laid against an 
enemy tank. I was stunned to see the | 
damage done to the powerful Soviet 1-62 
tank. The entire tank had blown to bits 
with a massive hole underneath it. The 
landmine explosion was so powerful that it 
had ignited the ammunition within it, 
causing a secondary explosion which blew 
the entire turret away, sending the tank 
flying into the air and then turning it turtle. 
I did not wish to think about the crew once 
I saw the tank turned into a mangled steel 
mess. This sort of an ambush was a 





nightmare for any tank crew and must have 

been noted with horror by the Communist Army. In the absence of proper anti-tank weapons, 
improvised landmines were the favourite weapons of choice for the resistance and here I was 
seeing a formidable and awesome demonstration of that. 


One afternoon, there was intense excitement in the camp and we were all asked to prepare for an 
attack on an enemy post along the road. This was a particularly dangerous task. Firstly, the post 
had to be shelled by heavy artillery and rockets to “soften” it up. Then a small group of 
desperados would try to storm and capture it. It was a ruthless way of fighting and left very little 
margin for error. 


We were to travel through the fields and the villages advancing towards Kunduz along the 
highway and then wait for further orders. Our group consisted of 20 men and our task was to 
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carry the Milan anti-tank rocket around the post and block the enemy tanks in case they moved 
to defend it from the rear. We were not supposed to be in the direct line of fire but below the 
crossfire waiting in ambush for the tanks. It meant that we had to be close enough for the action 
but remain in stealth until commanded otherwise. 


It was a long brisk march through the most 
beautiful countryside. We had moved out 
around noon and it took us nearly till dusk 
to reach the designated village. We prayed on 
the way along with the other men, heading 
towards the front line and carried our 
ATGM in full view of the local population. 
To confuse the enemy informers, a rumour 
was leaked that we were carrying the Stinger 
anti-aircraft missile. 





While we prayed in the village Masjid, a 

strange phenomenon was witnessed. From every house in the village, children and men arrived 
with items of food, bread, milk and butter and offered them to us as dinner. This was the 
traditional Afghan hospitality even towards total strangers. When guests arrived in the village 
Masjid, every house would contribute something voluntarily. It was again an awesome display of 
Islamic and Afghan hospitality and respect for the resistance. 


We sat silently in the Masjid a few hundred meters away from the post. Just after dark, the first 
shots were fired by the attacking group. A massive firefight erupted and the cracking sounds of 
automatic fire could wake even the dead. Across the red skyline flashes of exploding shells and 
long trails of tracer bullets presented an unusually spectacular scene. Shells were falling 
everywhere and the whizzing sounds of passing bullets forced us to lie low or remain within the 
building. Fear of the unknown began to grip me. We were all silent and a touch nervous. The 
commander of the group was glued to the walkie-talkie listening to the instructions from 
Masood and monitoring the progress of the war. I was thirsty and wanted to go to the hand 
pump in the courtyard of the Masjid. But before I could muster the courage to make a dash for it, 
a bullet struck the steel pipe of the very pump I was about to approach. Getting a sip of water 
could have proved to be fatal had I approached the pump at that point. 


Suddenly the enemy started firing a full battery of artillery guns. This was perhaps the artillery 
support from the garrison behind the post and was enough to stop any infantry advance by the 
Mujahideen. The mid-air explosions of many guns would thunder like lightning shaking 
everything around us including our nerves. That was unexpected from the enemy. Our 
Howitzer, which was supposed to give out softening-up fire did launch a few shells but then 
failed to operate. It was being operated by the Mujahideen from a different group. The enemy 
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post had not been softened up enough and 
now they had artillery support as well. 
Without our own artillery cover, attacking a 
hard post would have been suicidal. 


But the men were not in the mood for 
making it easy for the enemy. The post was 
nevertheless attacked and a fierce battle 
ensued. Now the objective was not to 
capture the post but to give the enemy a 
tough message and an anxiety attack. It was 
a battle of nerves from both sides now. 
Finally at around 10 p.m. the Mujahideen 
pulled out from the battle zone. 
Miraculously, there were no casualties 
though the enemy kept firing all night and 
throwing light flares, turning the dark night 
into bright daylight. 


We did not have to join the battle and now 
my nerves began to relax. Waseem was with 
me throughout and had shown remarkable 
courage and composure for a man of his age 
and experience. Having one of your own by 
your side at such moments was truly a solid 





support. 


We withdrew to a rear village and spent the night and the next day there. We had to return to the 
base in Khanabad but now the Mujahideen were waiting for transport to take them back. We had 
marched around 20 kilometers to get here and now some of the men including myself wanted a 
ride back. I had sent Waseem with some other men earlier and now I had to bring back both our 
backpacks hence needed the ride. We had a jeep but in order to use the road, we had to wait till 
dusk as the Kunduz-Khanabad Road was blocked for traffic from both sides due to war. Instead 
of walking back with our heavy backpacks and guns, I also preferred to wait for the transport. 


We all bundled ourselves in the jeep and readied our weapons. But despite the darkness setting 
in, our driver just waited silently in the village by the roadside and did not start the engine. That 
was strange behaviour. “Why is he not getting on the road?" I was perplexed. Finally, he opened 
up. There was an enemy post half way on the road and there was no way we could cross it even 
with our headlights switched off. The post was too close to the road and the men could hear the 
noise of the engine. Fortunately, the Mujahideen had plans to attack that specific post in a while 
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and that would give us an opportunity to make a wild dash across it. But there was another crisis 
involved and this one was really insane. Despite the attack on the post, we had to drive without 
the headlights in order to take advantage ofthe cover of darkness and the confusion of the enemy. 
But the road was heavily mined by the Mujahideen and if the headlights were off, the driver 
would not be able to see the small white markings on the road indicating where the mines had 


been laid. 


I was horrified. How would we pass the post with our headlights switched on? Then how on 
earth could we pass through the minefield at such high speed? What if the driver failed to see the 
white chalk markings on the road? I wanted to walk back now but it was too late. Within a few 
minutes, the enemy post was attacked and we drove onto the road — headlights beaming brightly! 


The next 15 minutes were the most tense and gut-wrenching moments for me. We were driving 
like mad men, cruising at the maximum speed which that old rickety Russian jeep could muster, 
while just a couple of hundred meters on our right, pandemonium was lose with the enemy post 
being under attack. I looked towards my right and saw the incredible fireworks and patterns of 
tracer bullets flying in both directions. Despite the fact that our headlights were on and we were 
cruising at full speed on the main road, we did not draw any fire. That was nothing short of a 
miracle. But while we were crossing the post, the next threat triggered panic in my soul. The 
driver was unbelievably calm, even joking with me under such tense environment. I was sitting 
in the front seat of the jeep and he pointed towards a small stone on the road which was now 
dimly visible. “This is a mine and I shall drive over it. You will see,” He boasted of his driving 
excellence. The lump in my throat almost choked me. In a flash, the white stone disappeared 
under our jeep and nothing happened. But now, I could see many white stones on the road 
spread in confused patterns. Now almost touching 70 miles per hour, the driver was driving in a 
wild zigzag manner, avoiding the landmines, sometimes driving over them and keeping them 
between the wheels or sometimes bypassing them from the sides. “Now I will drive between 
them," He pointed towards two stones which were placed just wide enough to block a truck or a 
tank. But if our jeep had to go between them, the margin of error would be zero. Few inches on 


either side would be the total space available to us if we had to go between them. I closed my eyes 
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and recited a prayer and then watched again in silence while the jeep approached the mines. “We 
cannot make it, these are too close!" I screamed inside my head and waited for the jeep to explode 
into smithereens. In a flash, we crossed the mines and nothing happened. We were clear of the 
minefields. 


But even before I could let out a scream of joy, we heard a loud human voice on the roadside 
asking us to stop and identify ourselves. It was a Mujahideen check post which was placed there 
to block any enemy advance from the road. No one at the post expected us to arrive at that time, 
in total darkness, with our headlights on, at such fast pace, passing through the battle raging on 
the post and then crossing the minefield. All our credentials marked us as a hostile vehicle. The 
driver was too fast and did not understand the orders given. He did not stop and just kept 
pushing forward though now at a slightly slower pace. 


Even before anyone could react, a man appeared in the middle of the road right in front of us. 
Illuminated by the headlights, I saw him pointing his AK-47 towards the jeep and then he fired a 
burst of automatic fire. I saw the flash rising from the barrel as I instinctively ducked to avoid the 
incoming volley of bullets which just went over our heads. The headlights had blinded the 
Mujahid and he had aimed slightly higher missing us by whiskers. Now the driver slammed on 
the brakes, hurling out abuses while he introduced himself. Even he was shaken this time. We 
had finally come out of the danger zone and now slowed down considerably as we continued on 


the road to Khanabad. 


I was silent, traumatized by the events of the past half an hour. I thanked God that Waseem was 
not with me. When I met him at the base and told him of the adventures, he was shaken as well. 
But over dinner it was all fun and humour once again and the traumatic events of the night were 
narrated as wartime anecdotes. 


In Afghanistan, death came from unexpected quarters. One could never anticipate the next 
danger or threat. Anything and everything which could go wrong would go wrong when you 
least expected it. Either you built nerves of steel or became a nervous wreck — there was no third 
option. More than the bullets and the shells it was the shocks, surprises and trauma of the 
unexpected which tore a person apart. The emotional upheaval was extreme and there was no 
margin for self-pity, lamentation or even grief. If one could not muster the courage to laugh in 
the face of death, Afghanistan was not the place to be in. The battlefield had taught us not just 
the use of weapons but also the ability to move on smilingly with death staring us in the face. This 
incredible inner strength was perhaps one of the greatest gifts which the land of Afghanistan gave 
to its sons and which has kept that nation going despite so much death, misery and destruction 
for the last 32 years. 


As for me, I fail to comprehend the reason for being alive today. There is no reason why I should 
be, except that Providence had other plans. Throughout the seven years of my association with 
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the Afghan resistance and during the hundreds of visits to those killings fields, I could feel and 
sense a spiritual presence around me which was protecting me against the known as well as the 
unknown threats. I would put myself into extreme situations but would be pulled out from them 
without a scratch. This was not any make-believe part of faith. I could feel chis phenomenon 
since my first visit in 1986 and had audaciously put it to the test on many occasions. A large 
number of my Afghan, Arab and Pakistani friends, comrades and colleagues who had gone to 
Afghanistan with me or had spent this much time there had either died or suffered severe injuries 
but I had remained so protected that it was actually embarrassing. In Jalalabad, I had received a 
minor scratch under my chin and later had chipped my front tooth while chopping some wood; 
afreak accident which could have turned fatally ugly. As I struck a log with full force, the blade of 
the axe came off and literally flew in my face, miraculously missing my lip and merely chipping 
off my front tooth. I still carry that chipped tooth in my mouth as a mark of that memorable day 
when I was actually hurt in Afghanistan. Otherwise, the guardian angels managed remarkably 
well throughout my adventures. 


I returned to Talaqan soon afterwards where Masood had also arrived from his mountaintop 
command post. Now when the ongoing battles had subsided, he had called his commanders 
from all the fronts for formation commanders' meeting. He did not tolerate blunders in matters 
of war. I had seen him being extremely firm with his commanders when they made mistakes. He 
stayed in Talaqan for a few days and we spent that time together once again in his command 
headquarters in the city. In the recent battles, he had seen the weakness in matters of tank warfare 
andartillery and was discussing ways and means with his men to overcome this shortcoming. His 
men had captured a Soviet amphibious armoured car and Masood was extremely keen to deploy 
it in action but before that he wanted to familiarize himself with this new weapon. He always 
took keen personal interest in such matters and I had witnessed him studying and then teaching 
the use of new weapons to his men. 


The armoured car was impressive and had the capability to float in the river also but Masood did 
not have its ammunition, hence it was decided to keep it parked there till they found some 
rockets for its cannon. 


After about four weeks in the field, I wanted some rest and wished to look around the city which 
had changed so much since my last visit in 1990. It was the first time that I had come and stayed 
in Talaqan. The previous year, I had briefly visited the town and had truly enjoyed its flavor and 
culture. Masood was also tired and wanted to meet his family in the Farkhar valley. He had to go 
back to his mountaintop command post later for the next phase of the battles so he wanted to 
settle some business in Farkhar first and also visit his home. He stayed for a few days with us in 
the house and then took leave. It was decided that I would wait for him till he returned and took 
up his position on the Hazar Sumuch mountaintop. I would join him there once again. Till his 
return, I was to spend time with his men in Talaqan and in the Khawaja Ghor region. 
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Once again, I was thrilled by the energized activity of the Talaqan city. Due to the fighting in 
Khanabad, the traders and the trade had shifted here. The bazaars and the market places were 
brimming with goods, produce and grains with brisk trading representing a thriving economy. 


By now I had made many friends from amongst Masood's fighters and we would spend hours 
strolling through the market places, eating Sheer Yakh and picking fruits from the orchard 
located inside the compound of our headquarters. Afghan melons, especially the ones that grow 
in the desert of Khanabad are a treat to eat. I have never tasted such fine and juicy melons as the 
ones I had there. After experiencing the rough life on the front lines and going through the 
harshest of terrain and journeys, the days spent in Talaqan were like being in paradise and we 
relished every precious moment. 


After a few days of rest and frolicking in Talaqan, I was again eager to go to a new battlefront or 


observe the village life ofthe rural Afghans. 


From Kunduz there were two ways leading into Takhar. The one on the east was through the 
town of Khanabad, which was firmly in the hands of Masood and now blocked. The other was 
from the north, along the River Oxus, from where passing through the sub-district of Khawaja 
Ghor, the enemy could scoop on Talaqan from the northern axis. It was on this route that 
Masood also had his command post in the mountain ranges of Hazar Sumuch, where I had 


stayed earlier and now had plans to meet him later again. 


In order to block the possibility of enemy advance from the northern route along the Oxus River, 
Masood had delegated some forces there as well which were based in the village of Hazar Bagh, 
on the border of Takhar and Kunduz near the Oxus River. Hazar Bagh was not just close to 














Masood's mountaintop post of Hazar Sumuch but also presented me with an opportunity to 
visit the Oxus River. 


I decided to move to Hazar Bagh. We would be staying in an Uzbek village in the picturesque 
farmlands of Takhar and would get once in a lifetime opportunity to see the Uzbek rural life up, 
close and personal. 


It was truly an uplifting and serene experience to live in Hazar Bagh. 
It was a lively village with a huge army of naughty kids always curious 
to see what we were doing. Every household was keen to show their 
hospitality through innocent gestures of love and generosity. No 
foreigner had ever come and stayed with them before. Most of the 
villagers had never even seen a Pakistani. Despite extreme poverty, the 
villagers were generous to a fault. We would be treated with home- 
made dishes and I was even gifted with a beautiful Uzbek cap. I even 
bought a handmade Uzbek cap for a ridiculously low sum of 20 
rupees which some local woman must have spent months to make in 
her house. Beautiful and innocent Uzbek children would constantly 
hover around our room which had large open windows with a great 
view of the countryside and the farmlands. I kept taking their 
pictures and today these photos constitute some of the most 
wonderful, pleasing, innocent and emotional memories of that 
journey. 
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But there was one issue which really tested our nerves and aesthetics to their limits. There was 
only one water hole in the village next to our room and the entire village, even the animals drank 
from it. That pond had all sorts of creatures in it — from frogs to insects of every kind. There was 
no concept of boiling water before consumption and there was no other fresh water hole either. 

ss The stagnant, germ and insect- 
infested water was our only source of 
- drinking supply and we had no choice 
W but to drink from it. We would dip 
our pitcher in the water and hoped to 
miss the frogs and insects. If we 
spotted a creature in it, we would 
simply pour it back and then try 
again. I was sure that if a bullet or a 
bomb did not kill me, dysentery 
would. But incredibly we remained fit 
and strong despite the lack of total 
hygiene. Today probably I would 


throw up merely at the mention of 





such a prospect but back then 
showing any signs of weakness, throwing tantrums or acting squeamish meant being a lesser 
mortal and was notan option at all. 


But Hazar Bagh was more than a serene, rural recuperating station. It was a forward observer and 
command post for the forces which were deployed on the border of Takhar and Kunduz along 
the Oxus River axis. Here I met Najeem Khan who was also our host and the commander of 
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these units. He was a young man in his early 30s apparently very delicate in structure but in 


reality a man of incredible energy and strength. He was the commander of the most elite 
commando units and no doubt he deserved his rank. His sharp eagle eyes were always alert but 
also exuded wit and humour. A very brave and adventurous man, he had many incredible feats to 
his credit. He was the sort of person who could play practical jokes right in the middle of the 
battlefield. If one asked him to get some chicken for dinner, he would try to sneak into enemy 
camp and steal some of theirs. Despite these escapades one felt secure with him. He really went 
out of his way and took many risks to show me the true situation on the front. We became instant 
friends. He was not justa fine soldier, he was also a thorough gentleman. 


Even after all these years I still miss Najeem Khan. In 1992, when I went to Kabul, he was posted 
in the Bagram airbase. I specially took a risky helicopter flight through the battle zone to reach 
him. I have been told that today, almost after two decades, he lives in Kabul albeit a sad and 
dejected soul. What had happened in Afghanistan since we were together in Hazar Bagh in 1991 
was not what we had hoped or planned for. It has indeed shattered many veterans who had 
participated in this sacred struggle back then. I long to see him once more, hopefully in happier 
times. Stay blessed Najeem. 


Under the shades of the Hazar Bagh orchards, Najeem would sit all day with the wireless set 
headphones on his ears, giving instructions to his men at various battle stations spread in the 
area. The enemy was assuming a threatening posture along the Oxus and could advance into 
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friendly territory. The Mujahideen had 
posted some serious firepower there to 
block its attempts. We would also go out 
regularly in our jeep to patrol and observe 
these defences and enemy movement. 
Artillery duels were common and many a 
times we also came under tank fire when 
the dust kicked up by our jeep gave away 
our location. 


Here, in the plains, the Mujahideen had 





deployed many tanks and armoured cars 
and some form of semi-regular and 
positional war was being fought. While the main thrust of the Mujahideen was on Khanabad- 
Kunduz axis, here the battles were only defensive in nature. Takhar was now firmly under 
Masood's control and he did not want to waste his resources in advancing along the Oxus route 
into Kunduz when his focus was on Khanabad-Kunduz Highway. 


It is also interesting to note that Hazar Bagh was an Uzbek village and the main enemy militia 
deployed against Masood's men was also the Uzbek force of Rasheed Dostam. Despite this fact, 
the people had sided with the Tajik forces of Masood and not with their own Uzbek warlord. In 
Afghan society, where ethnic loyalties play a vital role in national politics, this was an astounding 
phenomenon. 


It was an exciting way to live and I truly relished every moment of my stay in Hazar Bagh. I had 
seen Khawaja Ghor already. There was nothing worth seeing in the town except that the 
Mujahideen were now solidly dug in and had converted it into a reasonably strong fortress. I was 
more eager to see the Oxus or the Amu Darya which formed the boundary between Afghanistan 
and Tajikistan. From my home in Karachi, the land of the Indus, I had come a long way to the 
banks ofthe Oxus. It was time to visit the Amu Darya! 
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The most romantic fairytales and chivalrous adventures of courage and bravery are associated 
with this legendry water barrier in the lands of Khurasan and Ma Wara-un-Nehr. 


Reaching the Oxus had always been my dream and was to become the pinnacle event of my 
romantic journey during those turbulent times. It was not just extremely emotional; it was 
symbolically very powerful and carried a sublime message for me. 


It signified that the destiny of the peoples living between these two great rivers was one, tied 
irretrievably together through bonds of faith, blood, heritage, culture and history. Pakistan and 
Afghanistan were now one country, sharing the same destiny, same enemies, same allies and the 
same fate. 


By reaching the shores of Oxus, I had cut across all the artificial and man-made but seemingly 
impassible barriers of land, language, culture and prejudice which had separated the Muslims of 
Pakistan from the Muslims of Afghanistan and those living in the lands of “Ma Wara-un-Nehr”. 


The Jihad in which Pakistan had participated for so long alongside our Afghan brothers was now 
also liberating the Muslims of those lands that had remained under the brutal Soviet occupation 
for centuries. We had not just pushed the Soviets out of Afghanistan beyond the river but had 
also fought and opened the doors of freedom for hundreds of millions of Muslims in Central 
Asia. It had taken a million lives, 5 million refugees and a brutal struggle of 10 years to make it 
possible for me to reach the shores of Oxus from the sands of Indus. The miracle which the world 
thought would be impossible in 1979 had actually materialized within a decade. The physical 
journey which I had undertaken was the manifestation of the great spiritual destiny which was 
now unfolding for the Muslims of the world. The intensity of the impact of this colossal 
phenomenon was astoundingly romantic and mystifying. 


I had to be there to see the defeated Soviet Army. I had to see the Nehr itself. I had to see the lands 
which were Ma Wara-un-Nehr. I had to be on the shores of Oxus. Only then could I embark on a 
homeward journey. 





From Hazar Bagh we drove out northwest from where I could see the Oxus and the mountains of 
Tajikistan beyond it. It was an unbelievable sight which still ignites passionate memories within 
my soul. 


We parked our jeep along the bank of the river and I started to observe the land on the other side 
through my binoculars. Russian Observation Posts were clearly visible. From these points, one 
could easily see the lights of the Tajikistan border towns at night. The river was about 300 meters 
wide and the flow was moderate. For a good swimmer, it was child's play to cross it at night and 
carry out acts of sabotage against the Soviets, feats which the Mujahideen had never missed when 
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they felt it was called for. 


Currently these Tajik and Uzbek-Afghan 
Muslims were developing their contacts with 
their distant cousins in Central Asia. The unrest 
in the Central Asian states had already begun 
against the Soviet occupation. The cries for 
freedom were now echoing in the streets, 
shaking the Soviet hold on power. The fear of 
Mujahideen infiltration was a nightmare for the 
Russian border guards and the KGB. But more 
than the physical infiltration, the ideology of 
Islamic revival, armed resistance and the hatred 


for the Soviets was being exported from | 


Afghanistan which was far more lethal than any 
soldiers or troops. Afghan Jihad had triggered 
the irrevocable process of the Soviet roll-back. 
The empire was disintegrating. 


I picked up my rifle and fired a shot into the 
mountains of Tajikistan, across the Oxus. A 
symbolic announcement of our arrival and of 
Soviet defeat and of our support to the resistance 
in Central Asia. I was ecstatic. 


Now it was time to humiliate the defeated Soviet 
Army. 


After a short drive, Najeem pointed towards the 


military camp on the other side of the river. It 


was an incredible scene. Hardly 100 meters away 
across the river was a huge Russian post with 
about 25 troops bathing in the river. We drove 


straight towards them and parked our jeep in full | 


view of them. We could shoot them with our 
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rifles if we wished. The whole post was visibly alarmed at spotting us and we could feel a tension 


rising in the air. A Soviet soldier was seen rushing towards a machine gun post on the hill behind 


the buildings. We decided to taunt them. 


There was a rapid scramble in the Soviet post as men were detailed to the bunkers immediately to 


keep an eye on us and the others in the river were warned on the loudspeaker not to make any 
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sudden moves. The orders were in Russian but the meaning was obvious. The soldiers 


abandoned their leisurely activities and slowly began withdrawing towards their post. It was a 
relatively large post with about 150 men supported by armoured cars and perhaps light artillery 
as well. Totally manned by the Russian troops, it was supposed to keep the Mujahideen out of 
Tajikistan. Though it was a tense standoff but the Soviets were not sure about our intentions and 
we kept them guessing. It was amusing. 


My taking photos and observing them with binoculars was obviously making them extremely 
nervous. I deployed my 300mm zoom lens and was taking the pictures of the post. We stayed 
right in front ofthem for more than an hour and my camera kept teasing them. During my entire 
association with the Afghan resistance and fighting the Soviets, that was the most humiliated, 
subdued, defeated and tamed Soviet military unit I had ever come across. Now after observing 
them closely and noting their confused panicked reactions, I was sure that the Soviets had been 


finally defeated for good in Afghanistan and beyond. 


As a parting shot, I asked Najeem to hold his rifle high in triumph with his back towards the 
defeated Russians and I snapped the moment for history books. 


In 2011, I was searching the satellite images of Northern Afghanistan when I came across this 
photo and the memories of this particular adventure flashed through my mind with 
kaleidoscopic precision. The Soviet post visible in the image was the one we had visited during 
our last journey in 1991. 
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I had arrived at the terminating point of my travels. It was time to head home for more critical 
duties. Kabul was still under the enemy's control and Masood was desperate for support. I had 
seen enough to be able to make a sound judgment on the resistance in the north. I knew that I 
would have to convince many skeptics, even hostile ones about what I had seen here. I knew the 
importance of the mission that would be entrusted to me now. Having achieved all the defined 
objectives, I was now eager to get back to Pakistan. 





Satellite image taken in 2011 of the same Soviet post 


I had to meet Masood once again on his mountaintop post before departing. He was warm, 
loving even emotional at my decision to leave. He asked Dr. Abdullah to write a note making me 
his official representative within Pakistanis for all matters relating to logistics, finances and 
public relations. This was an incredible trust he was investing in me. 


While I prepared to leave, Masood made one final request, “Engineer Sahib, please tell General 
Aslam Beg that they have stopped my supplies and weapons once again. I am not getting the 


money and the weapons which he had promised." 


I was dumbfounded! 
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The Meltdown 


From Hazar Sumuch, it took me another ten harsh and frustrating days to scramble, walk, ride 
and trek my way back from Takhar to Chitral onwards to Peshawar and then back to Karachi. It 
was a perilous journey once again. We lost our way on a mountain and broke off from our group, 
almost fell offa cliff in a freak truck accident and then pushed for days without rest to get back to 
Chitral, even ignoring the dangers of the minefields on the way. Human endurance was tested to 
its extreme but we marched like men possessed. The late summers and early fall season had 
turned the mountains and the valleys into a virtual paradise but this time my soul and mind was 
not distracted by the environment. There was a heavy burden on my soul and I was restless. I had 
to get back to Pakistan urgently. 


I had seen enough in Northern Afghanistan to be convinced that Pakistan was seriously 
miscalculating the strengths, potentials and ambitions of the Mujahideen and Masood. Worst of 
all, the budding relationship between Pakistan and Masood which Alam Sahib and I had 
cultivated and General Beg had sustained in the final days of holding the post as the Chief of the 
Pakistan Army, was being crushed. A tragedy of historic proportions was in the making and I had 
to find General Beg urgently. 


I decided to go to Karachi first for multiple reasons: I was missing my parents and family, my 
contacts and friends were in Karachi, with whom I would discuss the next moves, I wanted to 
write about Masood and knew some editors in Karachi who could publish the story and lastly we 
were expecting our second child any day. I reached Karachi on the 4th of August . On 24th 
August, Osama was born. 


But by then a tragedy had already struck — on 16th August 1991, exactly 12 days after I had 
reached home, General Beg was retired from the service and ceased to remain the Chief of 
Pakistan Army. 





More over, I had no idea how to find 
General Beg. 


One of my friends introduced me to an 
old gentleman who came from a 
respectable and elite family of Northern 
India and whose elders had participated 
aggressively in the Pakistan movement. 
His house was known to have 
gatherings of intellectuals and thinkers 





of Karachi discussing the national 
political and security issues. He had once been tipped to become the Governor of Sindh. I 
decided to visit him sometime in September 1991. 


That was my first introduction to Barrister Sameen Khan. 


I was only 27, he was 60 plus. For me, he was an elder who was not just knowledgeable but also 
passionate about Pakistan and Afghanistan. I had found a sympathetic soul who understood my 
concerns without any elaborate discourse. While he was passionate about the Afghan Jihad, he 
had no connection to it or any access to reach out to the Afghan leadership. In him, I found a 
person who could get me through the right corridors of power. In me, he found someone who 
could grant him access to the Afghan resistance. The chemistry between us was good and the 
scope ofa strategic alliance was perfect. 


One day, he disclosed in a light-hearted manner that his brother was a major general in the army. 
I was surprised. But what he said next really caught my attention, ^He has just been posted in the 
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ISI as Director General ofan important wing." 


Later I came to know that his brother's name was Major General Jamshed Ayaz Khan. 





On the media front, I had started to create 
opportunities to project Masood and the cause of 
the Northern Mujahideen. One of my travelogues 
was published in The News on 10th October, 1991. 
Another article was also published on 31st October 
and both found their way into the power corridors, 
introducing my name and the concept I was trying 
to put forward to the leaders. 





Once my articles were published in the mainstream 
press projecting genuine new concepts, certain 
credibility was developed regarding my work and 
purpose. The written word is still very powerful 
despite the digital age of electronic media. I saw that 
first-hand when I started to write about the Afghan 
Jihad in those times. Despite being a young and an 
unknown name in the national academic, media 
and literary circles, I was treated with some respect 
by the old veterans when I showed them my 
published papers. Nobody was writing on 
the northern resistance in those days and that had 





further helped to establish my credentials as 
someone who had been through the precarious 
ordeal and lived to tell the tale. 


While I continued to launch the information war and the psychological operations through the 
print media in order to bridge the trust deficit between Pakistan and Masood, I still had to meet 
the policy-makers, particularly the army leadership to convey the messages personally. I was 
confident that with my experiences, pictures, maps, slides and presentations, I would be able to 
convince the national leaders to rethink the present strategy of isolating the northern resistance. 


Within Afghanistan, events were moving at an accelerated pace as well. The Najeebullah regime 
was collapsing rapidly due to internal dissent, coup attempts and dissatisfaction within its ranks. 
Economic hardships had increased and the Afghan currency had devalued radically increasing 
the cost of living for the already poor and war ravaged nation. Masood was able to attack the 
Salang Highway more frequently now, choking the fuel and food supplies to the capital. 
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Najeebullah's allies were abandoning him and he was finding it hard to keep his hold on power. 
In Afghanistan winter was now approaching and if Masood could choke Kabul in the freezing 
months, the next spring could actually bring down the regime under its own weight, possibly 
without a fight. 


While Masood was fighting with the Uzbek warlord Rasheed Dostam, he was also negotiating 
with him to create a larger military front against Najeebullah's regime in Kabul. If Masood could 
offer a better deal to Dostam, he would switch sides and Kabul would fall in no time. The 
Northern flanks of Kabul were defended by Dostam's Uzbek militia. While I was with him, 
Masood was very hopeful that he would be able to clinch a deal against the larger threat. He was 
trying to capture Kabul through the strength of negotiations and diplomacy. This was a brilliant 
strategy. No one in Kabul or in Islamabad knew about these secret contacts which were going on 
despite heavy fighting between Masood and Dostam. But I had a clue of what was going on 
behind the scenes. 


Masood had vowed to take Kabul by 1992. It seemed to me that even fate was siding with him 
here. The events in Afghanistan meant that Pakistan had to move fast as well in order to prevent 
an all out civil war between the various Mujahideen factions for the control of Kabul if the 
Najeebullah regime collapsed leaving a power vacuum. 


By October 1991, I was sure that time was one luxury Pakistan could not afford. I had to move 
out of Karachi to be in Islamabad. The present and future of Afghanistan and Pakistan was now 
to be decided in the Pakistani capital. 


By now, I was also very close to Ustad Burhan-ud-din Rabbani. He was one of the pioneers of the 
Afghan Jihad and had initiated the Islamic movement in Kabul way back in the 60s and early 
70s. The renowned Islamic scholar Abul Hassan Ali Nadvi, famously known as Ali Mian, once 
visited Kabul in the early 70s and had written a book on his travels, Darya-e-Kabul sey Darya-e- 
Yarmouk Tak, (From River Kabul to River Yarmouk). Ali Mian had also affectionately and 
respectfully mentioned Ustad Rabbani in his memoirs. 


Now I called up Ustad Rabbani and requested him to make arrangements for me in Islamabad so 
that I could make contacts with General Beg and also with the ISI. I had to protect Pakistan's 
interests and was also authorized by Ustad Rabbani to negotiate on behalf of Masood and 
Jamiat-e-Islami. It was time for me to get involved in the big game. 


On the other hand, Masood had also asked Ustad Rabbani to facilitate me in negotiating for aid 
and assistance from the Pakistan Army on their behalf. In Takhar, I was formally requested by 
Masood to protect his interests in Pakistan within the Pakistani establishment and to clear 
further confusions between him and the ISI. 
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For me, it was a sacred duty to present the real picture to the Pakistan Army and to prevent 
Pakistan from makinga blunder of staggering proportions. 


I decided to request Barrister Sameen Khan to 
accompany me on this visit. He was excited as well 


and readily agreed. He wanted to play an active role in dat, eub o 
the Afghan end-game and this was a rare opportunity iy a 
for him. His brother, General Jamshed Ayaz, had Aye | ig Sony 


agreed to open doors for us in the domain of the ISI. 
This was a major breakthrough already. Barrister 





Sameen also knew General Aslam Beg and had gil zi ) 


promised to take me to him. I could not have asked 
for more. 


Ustad Rabbani met us in Islamabad and gave me full authorization to engage the ISI. We were 
lodged in a guest house and provided with an old mechanical typewriter to prepare our 
presentations. But my strength was my slides, photos and maps. 


Soon, General Jamshed Ayaz arranged for our appointments with other concerned major 
generals at the formidable ISI headquarters in Aabpara Islamabad. Barrister Sameen Khan 
decided to stay in the background and I was sent ahead for meetings with the concerned officers. 
ISI had always struck terror in the hearts of the enemies of Pakistan and was highly respected by 
the Afghan Mujahideen as the patron secret service. Its officers were treated with awe and almost 
revered by the Mujahideen. 


I must acknowledge that I was also highly nervous and unsure about what to expect. I had faith in 
God and was sure about the sanctity of my mission and that helped me tremendously to gather 
myself for the critical tests ahead. 


One fine officer I met there was Major General Sarfraz. He was a veteran of the '71 war and had 
sustained a shot through the throat during battle. He was captured by the enemy while critically 
wounded. He miraculously survived not only the injury but time in the POW camp as well, 
returned home to rise and become a major general. One of the finest, dignified and thorough 
officers that I have ever come across. He was a true specimen of sincerity, honesty, wisdom and 
courage of a Pakistani officer. He made me feel very comfortable and listened very patiently to 
my stories, analysis and recommendations. He went through each and every photograph and 
slide that I had brought and carefully analyzed the maps of the northern areas. I could sense that 
he had understood my point and that he would honestly and forcefully put it across to the DG 
ISI. After our first meeting, I could breathe easy. 
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Today, almost 20 years later, General Sarfraz lives a quiet and dignified life in Lahore and we still 
often get in touch. My level of respect for him has never diminished since my first meeting with 
him in the ISI HQ in 1991. 


The meetings and the briefings continued for the next many days with various ISI officers. 
Sometimes, I would be invited to the HQ while at others officers would come and visit me in the 
guest house. I was put through severe grilling and debriefing sessions. My background was 
checked and my entire family history was traced. Even my father's file as a retired army officer 
was sifted for clues to my motivation and ambitions. By training, the ISI officers were 
programmed to doubt first. I also did not expect them to trust me blindly and gave them the time 
and the space to satisfy chemselves. They found nothing which could generate any suspicion and 
itsoon appeared that they were willing to listen more carefully. 


I could also see that I was making an impact. They were baffled. They could not find any 
contradictions in my statements nor could deny my reports, photographs and maps except that 
they differed radically from their own assessments and the negative perception of Masood and 
the Mujahideen of the north. My analysis and their perception did not reconcile and that was a 
major crisis for them now. 





While I was in Islamabad, I requested Barrister Sameen Khan to take me to General Beg as well. I 
carried a heavy burden on my conscious and had to convey Masood's message to him. 


I finally met General Beg in the office of his newly created think tank FRIENDS in Rawalpindi. 
General Beg listened silently to Masood's message. I could see deep, sincere pain and surprise in 
his eyes. He was not aware that the supplies for Masood, which he had approved as the army chief 
had been blocked after his departure. It was a personal insult to him as well. Instantly, he picked 
up his phone and asked the operator to connect him to General Asad Durrani. 


General Asad Durrani was the serving DG ISI at that time. 


His operator could not locate the DG ISI. “You go back and wait,” General Beg politely told me, 
"Someone will contact you soon." In real terms, the DG ISI is the most powerful man in 
Pakistan. The very status is mysterious and is awe-inspiring even for the most seasoned veterans 
of these covert games and I was just a young man, emerging straight from the rugged, war-torn 
Afghan mountains. “Would I be meeting the DG ISI?" I was finding the idea slightly hard to 


reconcile with. 


General Beg has been made to appear as a controversial figure in Pakistani politics. However, the 
fact remains that his role in trying to bring Masood close to Pakistan is indeed commendable. 
Nobody talks about this in Pakistan today but for the sake of honesty and the records of history, 
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this fact must be known and appreciated. He had the vision and the depth to see the folly in 
Pakistan's Afghan strategy in the post-Soviet withdrawal era and sincerely tried his best to do the 
damage control. He genuinely tried to balance Pakistan's relations between Masood and 
Hekmatyar. 


After coming back from Afghanistan, Alam Sahib had also met General Beg and had discussed 
these critical issues. General Beg in his capacity as the Army Chief wrotea thorough report on the 
Afghan policy after meeting all the Afghan leaders. He also met Masood twice to take his side of 
the story and fully supported Masood's stance and then presented that critical report to Benazir 
for implementation. The PPP government simply ignored the recommendations which stalled 
the entire process causing the dangerous meltdown later on. 


Later in the evening I received a call from an unfamiliar voice. The call came without any 
formalities and without any operator being involved. The voice on the other side was firm and 
crisp: “Iam Asad Durrani, you know who asked me to call you...” 





The weather had already taken a turn in Islamabad. That winter night was particularly dark, cold 
and mysterious. It had started to rain and the roads were somewhat deserted. It was sometime 
after dusk that a black car came to the gate of the guest house. A man was sitting next to the 
driver. Both were in plain clothes but unmistakably disciplined. I was asked to come alone and I 
sat in the back seat silently. The air was charged with an unrealistic sense of suspense. It was time 
for meto meet the DG ISI. 


After driving for about half an hour in a weird fashion on the roads and streets to shake off any 
possible tailing vehicles, we entered a house located in an area I was not familiar with. I prepared 
to face the most powerful man in Pakistan's security apparatus. But I knew that this was my 
moment of truth. If I failed here, Pakistan's Afghan policy would be doomed. The stakes were 
too high now and destiny had given me this incredible opportunity to present my case directly to 
the man who held the keys to Pakistan's security. I took a few deep breaths and a strange calm 
began to descend upon me. I was ready to meet him. 


After waiting alone for a few minutes in the luxurious drawing room, I was greeted by a slender, 
active and smiling middle-aged man whom I rightly assumed to be General Asad Durrani. I 
began to feel somewhat comfortable. Another officer joined us but he did not interfere in the 
conversation and just took notes instead. 


We straight away got to the point. Now I was firm, comfortable and confident. The concerns, 
anxiety and nervousness had vanished. 
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We talked for almost two and a half hours. Those who are familiar with the working of the DG 
ISI know that this is an incredible amount of time to spare for the most busy and powerful man 
in the country, especially in the privacy of his home at night. This is only done rarely when the 
matters involved are critical, urgent and are deemed to be worthy ofthe time and attention. That 
cold night was one such occasion. 


He asked and probed about every aspect of my journey and observations. He took my views on 
war in the north and measured my credibility by serious challenging questions. Obviously he 
had come prepared and had been briefed on my background and credentials. Slowly, the 
discussion began to get penetrating. The friendly, smiling DG ISI gave way to a more aggressive, 
firm and stubborn commander of the secret service. 


He was visibly agitated at being proven wrong. My analysis and assessment had created a crisis for 
him and he could not find any reliable argument to defend his pro-Hekmatyar and anti-Masood 
stance. He could not believe that Masood had the potential to take Kabul on his own, nor did he 
believe that Hekmatyar was way behind Masood in the race for Kabul. In his plans there was no 
place for Masood except to block the Salang Highway so that Hekmatyar could enter Kabul 
triumphantly. My arguments were countering his and he knew I was right. He was beginning to 
sound irritated and offended. He was a different man now than the one I met upon my arrival. 


Here I would like to quote the crux of the meeting as it unfolded: 


Me: Sir, Masood is ready to capture Kabul from the north. If he does, without our help, he will 
never listen to us after that... 


DG: No we do not think that he can do that. Hekmatyar will capture Kabul from the south. 
Masood should only block Salang Highway. 


Me: Sir, why should he? When he can take Kabul from the north, why should he listen to us? 
DG: This is the plan that we have for him. He does not have any other role for us. 

Me: Sir, we will lose him forever if he takes Kabul on his own. 

DG: There is nothing I can do about it. 


Me: Sir, then at least, release his aid and cash this winter. He is in desperate need and if we do not 
deliver the supplies now, snow will close the passages for next year. 


DG: Inever promised any aid to him. 
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Me: Sir, the money and aid which General Beg had promised him. 
DG: Then tell General Beg to pay him, I won't. 
Panic began to grip me as the conversation headed towards a disastrous meltdown. I was stunned 


and speechless as he broke off the conversation and soon I was ushered out of his house, never to 
see him again as long as he remained the DG ISI. 





By now, I had been in Islamabad for almost four weeks and had met dozens of top level policy- 
makers, analysts and field officers from the ISI. I had found them to be most patriotic, 
competent and concerned over the developments in Afghanistan. None of them had any issues 
with Masood and, now after hearing me, were also ready to accept their mistakes and were 
willing to correct the dangerously pro-Hekmatyar imbalance in the policies. General Sarfraz, 
General Jamshed Ayaz and other officers I met were extremely sympathetic to the cause and were 
willing to make policy adjustments but the buck stopped at General Asad Durrani. Within the 
hierarchy of the organization, the DG is the final authority and this DG seemed to have a 
personal issue with Masood or had a personal axe to grind. 


He was indeed a Durrani pashtun but that did not seem to be the reason why he was so anti 
Masood. There was a strong pashtun lobby in Pakistan which wanted Masood to remain isolated 
but in all honesty, I did not feel that General Asad Durrani was influenced by this bias. He was a 
modern, westernized man and seemed closer to the Americans. 


By doing what he did, he went against the interests of Pakistan to such an extent that Pakistan 
still suffers from his decisions. This action was more in line with the US policy of that era than his 
personal bias against Masood. 


The Americans did not want stability or a pro-Pakistan Mujahideen government in Afghanistan. 
Earlier they had pushed the Junejo government in 1988 to sign the controversial Geneva Accord 
which had basically sold off the entire Afghan resistance. Pakistan was losing control of the 
Afghan theatre. The Americans had already abandoned Afghanistan. The Soviet Union had been 
defeated. China was on Pakistan's side. The Indians had almost no presence in Afghanistan 
except to support the crumbling Najeebullah regime and the entire country was open for 
Pakistan to get involved and reshape its geo-political profile. Nobody could stop us. It was within 
our grasp. We could do it within weeks if we wanted to. But exactly at that critical moment, 
Benazir Bhutto and her appointed General Asad Durrani made sure that this did not happen. 


The 90s is a lost era for Pakistan. The multiple, successive corrupt political governments had 
turned the ISI into their plaything. Instead of protecting Pakistan's interests against internal and 
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external enemies, the prime secret service was used to enhance personal political power. As the 
country suffered, so did the ISI and consequently Pakistan lost in Afghanistan and continues to 
pay the price even today for the mistakes made two decades back. 


What General Asad Durrani did cannot even be called criminal negligence or an error of 
judgment. I had gone to him, explained to him and proved it to him that it was in Pakistan's 
interest to keep Masood on our side. No sane person could disagree with that. One did not have 
to be a DG ISI to understand this. It was basic common sense. Despite the efforts of all his 
subordinate officers and pressure by General Aslam Beg, General Asad Durrani went out of his 
way to block any move which could bring Masood and Hekmatyar closer or which could bridge 
the trust deficit between Masood and Pakistan at that most critical time of Afghan Jihad. 


What he did is betrayal of Pakistan and I believe that it was deliberate. 


Our mission to Islamabad had failed catastrophically. Masood did not get his supplies and the 
snow-blocked the passage till the spring of 1992. Heartbroken and dejected I went back to Karachi 
and prepared to permanently leave the city of my birth and migrate to Rawalpindi. The Afghan 
Jihad was coming to a sad end and it was time that I started a new life and settled my family. Since 
the past six years so far, I had neither pursued a career nor held a job but had followed my insane 
passions in the wilderness of Afghanistan. Now I wanted some solitude and privacy. 


Karachi had become too turbulent in those days and I preferred the peaceful and smaller garrison 
city of Rawalpindi. It was also closer to Islamabad and could still allow me to try some last 
desperate attempts to salvage whatever was left of the Afghan policy. It was not over yet. I had not 
totally given up on Afghanistan or on Masood or on the ISI. But first I had to migrate with zero 
resources in hand and that was now the most immediate challenge for me. 


For now, I had to leave Masood and Afghanistan to the mercy of fate. 





In an incredible development, Masood captured Kabul in the spring of '92, without Pakistan's 
help. In the winter of '91, he had choked Kabul of all supplies and fuel and was also able to 
convince Dostam to switch sides, who by now had developed strong differences with the 
crumbling regime of Najeebullah. Dostam's betrayal led to the collapse of the northern defences 
of Kabul and Masood's men started to charge in massive strength and numbers. Najeebullah was 
caught by surprise to such an extent that he did not even have time to escape, only finding 
temporary shelter at the UN headquarters. 


The world was caught by surprise and scrambled to recognize Ustad Rabbani as the President 
while Masood became the Defence Minister. Kabul city was divided between militias of 
Masood, Dostam and Hazaras, each faction controlling their turf and fighting with each other 
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for more control. Hekmatyar could never enter Kabul and remained content with attacking the 
city from the south but failed each time. I was in Karachi then and was watching these 
developments with desperation and frustration. My worst nightmares were materializing into 
dreadful demons. 


In June 1992, I finally moved to Rawalpindi and began to settle in the new life though my heart 
and soul remained in Afghanistan. It was now clear that Pakistan was also caught by surprise. The 
assessments and evaluations which I had given to the ISI and General Asad Durrani just a few 
months ago had become hauntingly true. Masood had beaten Hekmatyar in the race for Kabul. 
Pakistan had no relations with Masood and Islamabad was now scrambling to understand the 
fast changing ground realities. Hekmatyar was furious for being left in the lurch and was now 
becoming a liability for Pakistan in the end-game. The entire Afghan policy was now in 
shambles. Disaster had struck. 


But something inside me was not willing to give up so easily. 


In the fall of 1992, I was restless once again. I contacted General Jamshed Ayaz who was still in 
the ISI and offered to go to Kabul to try once again to build bridges with Masood. The ISI was 
now in a difficult situation and could not refuse the offer. I even invited Barrister Sameen Khan 
to join the expedition. General Jamshed was sympathetic to the cause and helped us greatly. He 
was also under pressure from his elder brother whom he could not refuse. I am not sure if he took 
permission from the DG ISI or not but he did make arrangements for us to go to Kabul. 


By now General Asad Durrani had been replaced by General Javed Nasir who had taken over as 
the new DG ISI. Though both General Asad Durrani and General Javed Nasir were from 
diametrically opposite ideological and religious views, they contributed equally to damage 


Pakistan's cause in the Afghan Jihad. 


I had met General Javed Nasir months before he had become 
the DG ISI to discuss with him the possibility of clearing 
landmines in Northern Afghanistan. But his venom and hatred 
towards the Afghan resistance had stunned me. General Javed 
Nasir was from the Tableeghi Jamaat an ultra-orthodox 
religious group which was actually hostile towards the Afghan 
Jihad. Javed Nasir himself held very strong views against the 
resistance and its leaders and knew nothing about its delicate 
and complex history and ethnic fault lines. It was another fatal 





blow to Pakistan's hopes in Afghanistan that he became the DG 


Javed Nasir 


ISI at that critical moment in history. One blunder after 








another ceaselessly held Pakistan in a vice-like clamp. 


Though General Nasir later made tall claims in court and on the media about his lofty role in the 
Afghan resistance, the reality is that he failed on four most strategic counts which mattered the 
most: 

ls He could not bring Masood close to Pakistan. 


2. He could not bring Masood and Hekmatyar close to each other. 
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3: He could not push Hekmatyar into Kabul. 


4. He could not form a friendly government 
in Kabul or give a favourable closure to the 
Afghan Jihad despite the fact that the entire 
Afghanistan was open to Pakistan, Kabul 
regime had collapsed, Mujahideen were in 
power and all other powers had abandoned 
the country. 


For most of the major Mujahideen leaders, with 
whom he had no personal rapport, he was a stranger 


| anyway. His personal hatred for the Afghan Jihad 


and the leaders of the resistance contributed greatly 
to the crisis. For the resistance, even his body 
language was repelling. 


But as pragmatism demanded, now Pakistan was 
desperate to build bridges with Masood and since I 
had volunteered myself, it was decided to send me 
to Kabul once again. Civil war had already started 
in Kabul and the city was a declared war zone. But 
now, there was no turning back. The mission that I 
had defined for myself was to undo the damage 
done already, build Pakistan's relations with 
Masood and develop his confidence once again and 
then to invite him to Pakistan. I was hoping against 
hope that we would be able to pull it off this time 
despite the betrayals and failures of the past. Fate 
had given me one last chance to salvage Afghanistan 
and come hell or high water, I was determined to go 
all out for it. 


S———— 
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The Long Road to Kabul 


It was in the fall ofthe year 1992 when I prepared myself to make one final and desperate attempt 
to prevent the impending disaster heading Pakistan's way from the brewing cauldron of 
Afghanistan. My next stop was Kabul. 


Barrister Sameen Khan was to accompany me through the journey and his brother General 
Jamshed Ayaz Khan had made the relevant transport and administrative arrangements for us. 
We were to go to Peshawar and spend the night at an ISI safe house. An Afghan transport plane 
was going to Kabul the next day and we were asked to take that flight. 


Earlier, I had visited the Afghan embassy in Islamabad to seek some information on Kabul's 
political and security situation and was told by the Afghan ambassador that if I took a 
commercial flight, I may need a visa to travel. The demand for an Afghan visa sounded ridiculous 
to me. I had already made hundreds of trips into Afghanistan during the last seven years of my 
association with the resistance and nearly four million Afghan refugees were still in Pakistan with 
almost thousands of people crossing daily both ways without any papers across the non-existent 
borders. Now when we had liberated the country from the Soviets and their Communist toadies, 
the Afghan ambassador wanted me to get a visa to go to Kabul. I felt truly insulted but still took 
the visa, not sure how the Pakistani immigration at the airport or the Kabul passport control 
would behave if I did not have it. I could have driven to Kabul without any papers but it was too 
risky due to the civil war between Hekmatyar and Masood and other factions. The 
circumstances were too unpredictable and affairs too disorganized in Kabul during those times. 


However, as fate would have it, I did not have to take the commercial airliner but the military 
plane which could have allowed me to bypass all the formalities, at least at the Peshawar airport. 
But still, I got my passport stamped at Peshawar. I was not sure what would happen in Kabul, so 
held on to the passport with the visa in any case. Taking back my passport at the Peshawar 
airport, I read the date of my departure to Kabul. It was 19th October 1992. 
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The breeze was beginning to get warm 
and the bright almost midday sun was 
beating upon us when we drove straight 





into a secluded corner of the Peshawar 
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heading for Kabul after the fall of 


Najeebullah regime. There was a 





passenger section for about 10 people at 

the front and the rest of the plane was just a cargo-hold which was packed with luggage and 
supplies. Barrister Sameen was an elder and got a seat with Pir Gilani, while I jumped at the back 
with other Afghans. We were the only Pakistanis on board. No one took any notice of us and 
neither were any papers checked. After a little while, the plane started to taxi. 


I was finally on my way to Kabul. It had been a long and bloody road to reach this far and still the 
destination was foggy and uncertain. After almost seven years of insane travels, adventures and 
fighting, the fatigue was finally setting in but unfortunately there lurked a sense of ominous 
foreboding that more trials of fire and sword awaited us in the long journey ahead. Little did I 
know at that time that even after two decades of this fateful journey of mine, the ordeals and tests 
would continue to haunt the Muslims of both Pakistan and Afghanistan with bloody 
consequences. But at that moment, sitting in the cargo-hold of that Russian military plane, I was 
only focused on the mission ahead. 





As we flew over Kabul, I was surprised to note that while we could see the city below us, the plane 
was still circling over it at great height and not descending, despite the fact that there was no air 
traffic at all. The pilot was also releasing flares to deflect any surface-to-air missiles. Suddenly the 
plane made a steep nosedive as if out of control and seemed to be heading for a vertical crash. I 
felt my guts wrenching within my stomach but when I looked at the faces of the pilots, they 
seemed unperturbed. The touchdown after a while somewhat calmed my nerves. 


I remember asking the pilot the reason for his strange and erratic flying. “Hekmatyar is outside 
Kabul and his men fire Stingers at the planes approaching or taking off from the airport. So we 
have to fly high, release decoys, circle over the city and then nosedive sharply to prevent that," he 
explained in a matter of fact manner, gesticulating to explain the whole weird landing procedure. 
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I realized then that I had just been given a taste of the civil war raging in Kabul for the control of 


the city. 


As we disembarked, I looked around to take 
my first clear view of Kabul airport. It was a 
huge facility with dozens of transport and 
military planes and helicopters across the 
tarmac. Some were destroyed but many were 
still operational and used by the new 
Mujahideen government of Ustad Rabbani 
and Ahmed Shah Masood. A column of 
armed men marched on the tarmac, perhaps 
assembling to be transported to their next 
battle station. It definitely gave the feeling ofa 
military airport with no commercial planes in 





sight. 


It was an inexplicable feeling. To be honest, I found it hard to believe that we were actually in 
Kabul. The city had been the forbidden land for the resistance since the last thirteen years when 
the Soviets invaded the country in 1979. Since my association with the resistance in 1986, we 
used to dream of the day when we would enter the city triumphantly. Over a million Afghans had 
died to make this happen. Dozens of my personal friends, comrades and fellow fighters fell by the 
wayside on this long bloody road to Kabul. It was a bitter sweet moment for me to make it this 
far. Standing on the tarmac of the Kabul airport on that October day, the entire odyssey which 
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had brought me here flashed before my eyes. 


I did not know what to expect here. I had no contact with any friends nor had a place to stay in. I 
had also not informed Masood or his men and they were not aware of our arrival. Only the 
Pakistan embassy in Kabul had this information and their jeep with a Pakistani flag pasted on the 
front and on the side doors was at the airport to receive us. I gathered myself and was now ready 
to step into the city. Pir Gilani and his men had already left in their cars and Barrister Sameen 
Khan and I remained there to soak in the environment. The Pakistani driver greeted us with 
respect and picked up our bags. There was nobody there to check our passports. Soon we were 
driving through the streets of Kabul. 





"Sifarat-e-Pakistan" the driver told the guard on the first roadblock we came across. The Afghan 
guard was unmistakingly a Tajik from the units of Ahmed Shah Masood. He smiled in 
affirmative and stepped back signaling us to move on. I was observing and learning fast. Pakistan 
was highly respected here. Being a Pakistani meant that all doors were opened instantly and all 
formalities and security checks were abandoned. I witnessed this phenomenon regularly 
throughout my stay in Kabul. The Panjsheri fighters of Masood controlled the central city and 
there were no hostility in them for Pakistan or Pakistanis. 


“Where are we going?" I asked the driver. "To the embassy," he replied. 


After a brief stay and discussion with the military attaché and the first secretary at the embassy, it 
was decided that we would stay at the Kabul Intercontinental Hotel. I was uncomfortable with 
the idea but Barrister Sameen insisted upon staying there. So, it was decided in the end that while 
he would stay at the hotel, I would look for Masood's Mujahideen and then stay with them to 
find ways to access him. The embassy jeep took us to the Intercontinental and after dropping 
Barrister Sameen there, I was driven to Masood's main guest house in the plush Wazir Akbar 


Khan district of Kabul. 


From here on I was on my own. 





It did not take me long to find old friends from amongst Masood's personal bodyguards. I was 
instantly welcomed into the tribe and lodged with the rest of the men. I had reached the right 
quarters to access Masood. He was now the Defence Minister and an extremely concerned and 
busy man trying to bring sanity into a city which was bitterly divided into various militant 
factions and now facing a massive civil war. For security concerns, he would not stay at one place 
for long and would sleep at a different location every night. Only his closest aides and 
bodyguards knew of his whereabouts and they would jealously guard their leader's secrets. Even I 
was not informed ofhis location but a message was soon sent to him that I had arrived. He asked 
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his men to look after me till the time we could meet. Finally I felt reassured, content at having 


made contact with him. I patiently awaited the opportune time to meet him. 


For now I had decided to make the best use of the time available to get to know the city, people, 
its culture, markets and of course the gangs which controlled it. But I needed a guide to make a 
start. Kabul was too dangerous a city at that time for a novice to go out on his own. 


Incredibly and through sheer coincidence, I found Kaka Taj-ud-din's son, Shahid-ud-din there, 
the one in whose house we had stayed in Piu during both my visits to Takhar. He was a godsend. 


He had a car and together we roamed the streets and explored the mysterious city which was so 
romantically intertwined with Islamic history. We would eat at the restaurants and visit the city's 
landmarks. But we dared not go out of the areas controlled by Masood's men. Even within the 
city, tensions were high and the guards were nervous. Once Shahid did not stop on a roadblock 
perhaps over confident about the fact that he was Masood's brother-in-law and did not need to 
follow the protocol. To our horror, the guard let out a burst of automatic fire in the air and 
prepared to launch the second burst straight into us if we did not stop. I was jolted with fear but I 
did not say anything to Shahid. He had also received the message and never displayed any 
bravado at a check post after that. 


In those days touring and sightseeing could prove to be fatal in Kabul. We had just survived the 
scare at our own check post. Even more terrifying was the experience when we accidently drove 
into an area controlled by the dreaded Rasheed Dostam's Uzbek militia. By the time Shahid 
realized that we had made a wrong turn, the militiamen had become suspicious and had started 
to move to encircle us. Getting caught by the enemy was not an option at all. I asked Shahid to 
take a U-turn and make a quick dash to escape, yelling at him not to stop no matter what. The 
militiamen did not fire but we did come real close to becoming pawns in the game of hostage- 
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taking. It gave us another genuine fright. Kabul was one dangerous place where threats lurked at 
every corner. I wanted to visit the grave of the great Mughal King Babar but then decided against 
it due to security concerns. 


I decided to abandon the car and explore the city myself, staying in those regions only which were 
under Masood's control. Being on the street within the hustle and bustle of life in that old 
oriental and historical city was really an experience worth having despite the risks involved. 
While sightseeing one day, I stumbled onto the Koocha-e-Murghan or the chicken street! 


It was an old oriental bazaar of fascinating Afghan handicrafts. Rows of shops were lined along a 
comparatively cleaner road and in a much peaceful district somewhere around Shehar-e-Nau. 
Traditional and oriental handicrafts and clothing have always fascinated me and Afghanistan is a 
treasure trove for such antiquities. But I never had any extra cash during my entire association 
with the resistance to indulge in these luxuries. Even there, I did not haveany intention of buying 
anything but just browsed through the shops mostly manned by Turkmans and Uzbeks. Little 
did Iknow that my presence there had already created a sensation among the shopkeepers. There 
were no tourists in Kabul in those days. The only foreigners were few western journalists who had 
come to cover the war or the foreign diplomatic representatives. The shops had goods but no 
buyers. Even a Pakistani was a welcome customer. When I entered a shop owned by a Turkman, 
he was determined not to let me leave without making a sale. I picked up a brown Swede jacket 
with a fur collar. “How much?" I asked. “Three thousand Pakistanis,” He was quoting in the 
foreign currency. It was unthinkable for me. I just put it back and wanted to exit the shop. But he 
stood at the door and literally begged me to quote my own price. I told him that it was too high 
for me and there was no way I could afford it. He then gave me a secret. “Dar Afghanistan, hech 
cheez bidoon-e-bargain na mee sha.” What he said in Persian meant that in Afghanistan nothing 
moved without a bargain. He wanted me to quote a price. Any price. Now I was stuck. I had to 
give a price else he would not let me leave. What transpired next was a truly amusing anecdote 


and I still relive it with a smile. 


I thought for a long time and just to 
snub him, gave a ridiculously low 
figure of 500 rupees. I thought he 
would show anger or frustration but 
to my horror he was excited and 
happy. I had quoted some price and 
now at least he had hooked me 
already. He immediately came down 
to 1000 rupees. I was bewildered. It 
took me a while to reconcile to the 
fact that he was not being sarcastic 
but actually negotiating seriously. 
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Now I was interested as well. *600," I raised my price a bit. "Done!" He sealed the sale with a 
huge smile and a handshake. I could not believe it. The jacket was at least worth 6000 rupees in 
Pakistan and he had sold it to me for just 600. Now I started to look around. The black sheep skin 
long coat for ladies was bought for 800 rupees only which was at least worth ten times as much in 
Islamabad. The embroided Afghan leather sleeveless waistcoats called Posteez were picked up for 
less than a 100 rupees each while their price in Islamabad was at least 1200 rupees a piece. I was 
not shopping but robbing him and he was delirious at making such a fortune. Finally, in just 
under 2500 rupees, I had built up the entire winter wardrobe for my whole family. Today, after 
two decades, when my father fondly wears that leather Posteen, it reminds me of that October 
afternoon shopping spree in the Koocha- e-Murghan. 


In February1993, I had written an article on Kabul after my return. It was published in Pakistan 
Observer from Islamabad. The editor Mr. Zahid Malik was a kind and generous soul to allow me 
to write extensively on Afghanistan in those days. 


That article gives a most authentic and personal account of anarchy in Kabul in those days and 
makes a gripping read even today and has eerily come true ever since. 


Pakistan 


OBSERVER 





This is Kabul 


Pakistan Observer 


5th February 1993 


What can anyone say about a town which is freezing in sub-zero temperatures, without 
electricity, food, fuel and water, inhabited only by bewildered herds of directionless people. It 
looks pretty much like Sarajevo today but that is not the town I am talking about. Kabul is 
pretty much the same today. Under the rattling sounds of automatic gunfire and nerve 
shattering explosions, nearly 1.5 million residents of the besieged city are trapped in a 
freezing hell. With practically every road leading to or out of the city blocked by the rival 
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groups, the residents hardly have a choice but to stay on and literally face the brunt of the 
cold reality. 


But all this has not happened overnight. Every sensible person could predict that this would 
be the inevitable fate of the unfortunate town which had seen much, but not so much, 
destruction throughout the course of the Afghan War. With the old Afghan axiom still 
holding that whoever rules Kabul, rules Afghanistan, Kabul was to become the natural 

battleground for the different Mujahideen groups who flocked into or around the town after 

the fall of the Najib regime. The Mujahideen on their part, too, had little sympathy for the 
residents of the city. During the Afghan War the divisions were very clear. Whoever was 
living in Kabul was with the government or at-least not with the resistance. 


A merciless slaughter of the collaborators could never be ruled out but it was a great surprise 
both for the residents of the city and for the observers when a general amnesty was 
announced for every resident of the town by the Mujahideen when they captured it last year. 
But today nature is tightening its screw on the people who had opted to stay on the sidelines 
by trapping them in the cross fire of the power struggle currently going on in the Afghan 
capital. But to fully understand the extent and the nature of the conflict in Kabul, it will be 
useful to study the ethnic and political patterns of the town. 


Located in a somewhat central part of the country, Kabul is mini Afghanistan. People from 
every class and ethnic origin have come to settle there. Though the Pushtuns are in majority 
in Afghanistan the city is clearly divided into ethnic blocks of residential and commercial 
areas. “Deh Afghanan” is for the Pushtuns, "Karte Parwan” is where the Sikh community 
lives; “Kota Sangi" is occupied by the Shia Hazaras with “Shehr Nau" and “Wazir Akbar 
Khan" inhabited by Turkic Uzbeks and dominantly elite Farsi speaking Tajiks. 


The Shia Hazara villages in the suburbs are relatively new phenomena. Najib's Prime 
Minister Sultan Ali Kishtmand, himself from the Hazara tribe, which is actually located in 
the central part of the country, used his influence over his tribe to side with the government 
and brought new settlements close to the town to act as a buffer zone against the ever 
closing-in Mujahideen, in locations around the city. Traditionally Hazaras were the 
underdogs of the Afghan society, relegated to menial labour. This new exposure to modern 
weaponry and better economic conditions gave them their first chance in many decades to 
even out the scores against the dominant Sunni Muslims. With the sudden demise of the 
Najib regime, Hazaras were perfectly poised to move into the capital and grab the strategic 
locations such as polytechnic and Kabul University and block the road leading to Parwan, 
the native town of Ustad Sayyaf. As far as the Hazaras are concerned, their war is more 
sectarian than political and they would side with any group which would guarantee them 
sectarian freedom. Now firmly and solidly backed by Iran, Hazara forces, Hizb-e-Wahdat, 
have emerged as one of the major forces battling for the control of the city. Though they 
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have tried to keep a low profile, nevertheless their intentions are equally ruthless. 


The story of the Uzbeks is also very much the same. Underdogs and the neglected stock of 
the Afghan society, a huge majority sided with the Mujahideen but a limited number flocked 
around national identity. For this particular lot of Uzbeks, the considerations are exactly the 

same as for the Hazaras and they too are flexing their muscles to prove their point. Since 
there are no major Uzbek settlements around Kabul, the Uzbek forces are facing major 
handicaps in contributing their share of the mess in Kabul. They have a nuisance value but 
are definitely not the king makers in the existing struggle. 


But by far the biggest competitors are the groups of Jamiat-e-Islami Afghanistan headed by 
current President Rabbani and of Hizb-e-Islami led by Hekmatyar. With Ahmed Shah 
Masood commanding, Jamiat Forces are pretty well dug in for the Hizb troops to be 
dislocated by force. With Sayyaf siding with the government, and Mojaddedi, Nabi and 
Gilani forging alliances with their rival, it is a classic power cocktail. Alliances are being made 
every day and broken. Loyalties are being shifted as ruthlessly as possible. Masood used 
Dostam to dislocate Najib but now Dostam is pitched against him. Hazaras are as ruthless as 
ever, siding initially with Masood but now with Hizb. Their sectarian battles with Sayyaf 
have decimated the whole of Kota Sangi area and whatever was left of it has been polished off 
in their bouts with Masood's forces lately. 


Today Kabul is a jungle of cement and concrete. Blood is cheaper than fuel. A gallon of fuel 
costs approximately a 100 rupees. With no electricity, diesel and kerosene are the only 
resource for cooking and heating in the average houses and amid the continuous barrages of 
tracer bullets, even access to those is not easy. Food prices are soaring with markets polished 
clean of anything of substance; either stolen or locked in safe custody for fear of the same. 
With the defence ministry, under the command of Masood, desperately trying to maintain 
law and order, central Kabul is still comparatively livable but drifting into the suburbs can be 
a fatal mistake. With road blocks at practically every intersection of the city, it is a city under 
siege. Taxis plying in the central part of the town refused to ply on the routes beyond the 
control of the Defence Ministry troops and especially in the areas controlled by Hazaras or 


Uzbeks. 


Nobody knows what will happen in Kabul tomorrow but one thing is certain. Peace is not 
going to come soon. With practically no mediation between the warring factions and vested 
interests of the international financiers, there is very little hope of any positive external 
involvement in solving the crises. Masood and his defence ministry troops may keep holding 
the town for the time being but with odds against him getting heavy, it may not be possible 
for him in the future. There is no ideological or objective difference between him and 
Hekmatyar, but tragically it is a personality clash, and every indication is that it is an 
uncompromising one as well. These two leaders should have been the natural allies but 
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unfortunately they chose to become foes. Their clash for the throne of Kabul will probably 

continue till the total elimination of any one of them. If this happens it is going to be the 

greatest tragedy of the Afghan Jihad but the way things are moving, it may alas, be true. As 
far as Kabul is concerned, even that may not be the end of its agonies. 


When I visited Kabul in 1992, this was the chaotic city into which I had ventured. The internal 
rivalries between these militias were so severe that often they would kidnap each other's men and 
then use them as bargaining chips to settle disputes over money and territorial controls. Taxi 
drivers would sell their passengers on the roadblocks to the rival gangs. Hekmatyar was outside 
the city and was sending in barrages of rockets regularly, killing mostly civilians. It was 
unimaginably chaotic and merciless. Still, life went on and within the constraints of the weird 
circumstances, I waited patiently to meet Masood. 


It was a very cold morning and I was freezing outside his house where I thought he had spent the 
night in the Wazir Akbar Khan district of Kabul. His guards had kept me guessing if he were 
inside or not. Then a jeep arrived and someone asked me to come along. Masood had received 
the news of me waiting for him and had sent the jeep to pick me up. He was not where I had 
expected him to be. His guards had created a perfect deception to confuse any enemy but in the 
process had almost frozen me into Sheer Yakh! 


It was an emotional reunion once again. He was dressed in his trademark uniform as I had always 
seen him but this time he was living in a proper urban villa which the former Communists had 
abandoned while fleeing. He had not changed at all since we had last met in Takhar. I had 
brought with me many gifts for him which he lovingly accepted. 


I gifted him a photo album with all the pictures of the journey I had made to the regions that he 
controlled. In Pakistan, I had been collecting funds for him as well and had managed to raise a 
few thousand rupees. Instead of bringing in cash, I brought in equipment which would be of use 
to him there. A Sony VHF/UHF/FM scanner to hear the wireless conversation in a broad 
frequency spectrum and a micro transmitter which could act as a bug in a room for purposes of 
spying. We experimented with “bugging” as I recited verses from the Quran inside the room and 
he “spied” on me from outside on the scanner. He was thrilled. 


Then we had breakfast together and talked for a couple of hours catching up on events and 
developments since we had last met. I was truly happy to see him. Now he had become the 
Defence Minister and had captured the city he had aspired for. It was the most incredible twist of 
fate that despite overwhelming odds, he was able to pull off the impossible which no other 
guerilla commander in Afghan Jihad had ever managed. The entire six parties of Mujahideen 
could not capture Jalalabad in 1989. Masood had captured Kabul alone through brilliant 
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stratagem, diplomacy, psychological war and politics. His hold on the city was not firm yet. He 
was surrounded by enemies within the city and outside of it. His life was under constant threat. 
He was desperately in need of help and was quite vulnerable. If I could bring him close to 
Pakistan even now, we could salvage the chaos in Kabul and Afghanistan. He had shown me 
respect and love and I was sure that he would also listen to me. 


“Do not change, remain humble," I advised him lovingly fearing that the new found power may 
get to his head. “Engineer Sahib,” he naughtily replied and pointed towards his trousers and 
socks, “I have not changed. Look at my trousers; these are the same old ones. My socks are also 
the same which I wore in Takhar.” His sense of humour was coupled with sincerity of purpose 
andI found it truly heartwarming. 


In the next few days, I would have regular meetings with him almost on a daily basis. He would 
make sure that we spent maximum time together, even inviting me to his most secret and official 
meetings with his new Commander-in-Chief General Abdul Raheem Wardak. Masood was 
working hard to build his new army. He would often discuss with me the ranks, formations and 
the insignias of the Pakistan Army. He had been trained by the Pakistan Army and had great 
respect and regard for the force and wanted to emulate it as much as he could. 





Once I accompanied Masood to settle a dispute with the Shia Hazaras. Masood himself had to go 
in a military column with two tanks 
and armoured cars and about 100 
men armed to the teeth. The 
formidable fighting force moved into 
the areas controlled by Hizb-e- 
Wahdat and was soon surrounded by 
the Hazara fighters. Tension was close 
to breaking out in a firefight. Masood 
met the commander of the Hazara 
force right in the open on the main 
road and then both sides withdrew 
cautiously. I was in an open jeep, 
covered in dust from head to toe and 
surrounded by armed fighters. I was 
extremely anxious as this was not my 
idea of a heroic death and for the first 
time felt that I could be wasted in this 
power struggle. It was a sad and futile 


feeling. 











Masood with General Wardak, 
deliberating over the new insignia for the Afghan Army 
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I also saw the residence of Nawab Khair Buksh Marri, guarded by his Marri tribesmen, where he 


was living as the “guest” of the Soviets and the Communists, sponsoring terrorism, sabotage and 
rebellion in Baluchistan. Now he was insecure and desperate and had no place to go after the 
Mujahideen had taken over the city. Masood was tolerant. He even spared the life of Najeebullah 
and also of Nawab Khair Buksh Marri. The Taliban were not so forgiving when they entered 
Kabul in 1996. Nawab Marri had returned to his native Kohlu in Baluchistan to restart his 
insurgency by then. Why Pakistan took him back after such a treacherous role in Kabul is 
another sad tale of our unfortunate history. 





I wanted to meet Najeem Khan as well. I was told that he was at Bagram air base, which was 
around half an hour flight via helicopter from Kabul. 


Every day, helicopters would move troops and supplies from Kabul to Bagram. I linked up with 
the commander whose troops were moving there. The helicopter would stay for just a couple of 
hours in Bagram and then come back. That day-trip suited me well and soon I found myself on 
the tarmac of the Kabul airport near the line of Soviet transport helicopters. 


Two helicopters were being readied to ferry troops to Bagram. But there was one problem. The 
helicopters had to cross a huge mountain ridge en route where Hekmatyar's men had posted the 
Stingers. We would have to fly right over them. Again, I saw a real and close possibility of dying a 
useless death. 
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I was given a privileged seat between the two pilots which was normally manned by the gunner. 


But these machines had no guns on board hence I was only to have the premium view of the 
whole flight sitting next to the pilots. Both the helicopters taxied a certain distance and then took 
off loaded with men and weapons. Gradually we gained height within the premises of the Kabul 
airport and then headed towards the mountains which formed the barrier between Kabul and 
the Bagram plains. I could sense that even the pilots were tense and nervous. 


When we had gained full height and were rapidly approaching the mountain, the pilot ahead of 
us began to get cold feet. He started to hover in mid-air trying to sense the danger on the ridge. 
He then signaled to our pilot to take the lead instead. He wanted us to take the risk first. Our 
pilot cursed him loudly and then pushed our machine forward to lead the way. 


The next few minutes were over-wrought with tension and fear as we flew over the ridge and into 
the plains. I did not like it at all. Battlefields had always been passionate experiences for me due to 
the fact that they allowed an opportunity for a noble death. For the first time in the last seven 
years, I was beginning to feel that I may die a needless death here. After crossing the ridge, safety 
lay in flying low almost hugging the ground. It was a majestic scene indeed; two helicopters 
flying at top speed, hugging the ground, forming a crisscross pattern. Just when I was about to 
relax and enjoy the ride, something struck the windshield right in front of my face, smearing the 
screen with blood. I jumped in my seat, covering my face in reflex. Then I heard the pilots' 
laughter; it was a bird hit. 
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We soon landed at Bagram and I asked the pilots to wait for me till I returned and then went out 
to look for Najeem Khan. 


Najeem was stunned to see me. The fact that I had come from Kabul just to meet him was 
overwhelming for him. I showed him his pictures which I had taken and which had also been 
published in the Pakistani press. I got just a few minutes to spend with him but I was thrilled. He 
came to the airport to see me off and embraced me affectionately before I boarded the helicopter 
once again for the return journey. 


I have never seen Najeem Khan since. I have been praying for his safety and health during the last 
two chaotic decades which have ravaged Afghanistan since we last met at Bagram. I have been 
told today that he is alive and well in Kabul albeit a sad and dejected man. I cannot blame him for 
what he feels. As far as Afghanistan is concerned, I feel the same. 


Barrister Sameen Khan found him playing tennis in the Intercontinental hotel. In the chaotic 
Kabul of those days, someone playing tennis was a pleasant surprise. He was Humayyun 
Parwanta. Soon we all became friends, close enough to be invited to his posh residence in Shehr- 
e-Nau district. He was in his early 40s and belonged to the aristocracy of Kabul. His home was an 
art gallery of antiques and pre-historic artifacts. After multiple marriages, he was finally divorced 
and lived with his 17-year-old daughter and an ailing old father. He had kept a BMW in Kabul 
and would drive each day to play tennis at the Intercontinental. It was in his house that I acquired 
the most invaluable treasure of this journey — the knowledge gifted by his 92-year-old father. 


In the chaos and war around them, the small Parwanta family was one unique and amazing 
entity. While the younger Parwanta lived a flamboyant life and was fond of fast cars, beautiful 
women and rare antiques, his old father was the custodian of genuine knowledge, tradition, 
history and culture. He had a library of almost twenty thousand books in his house and was a 
deep philosopher and thinker in his own league. 


When he came to know that we were from Pakistan, he was extremely pleased, welcomed us 
warmly and let us into his inner sanctum. He was a profoundly wise man but lonely in the mad- 
house that was Kabul in those days. 


Most incredibly, Parwanta Sahib had met Allama Iqbal in 1932 when the great poet philosopher 
had visited Kabul to meet the Afghan King. That made him the last remaining survivor and eye 
witness in the world to have met Iqbal on his visit to Afghanistan. More importantly, Parwanta 
Sahib even remembered the discussions which they had with Allama Iqbal. He had attended the 
royal dinners and gatherings with Iqbal. He told me that in those sittings, Iqbal had explained his 
vision of a new homeland for the Muslims of India and had asked the Muslims of Afghanistan 
not to cause any problems for it. Parwanta Sahib then proceeded to narrate that it was after this 
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advice to the Afghan rulers and thinkers that Igbal recited his famous couplet: 


m d! eK ie aly 
af aj 30 Bho Y 


“The time for this Faqeer has come to an end 
Someone else, who knows the secrets, may or may not come again!” 


I was overwhelmed and moved beyond words. Parwanta Sahib had given me an invaluable piece 
of lost history and the most profound insight into the thinking and working of the great poet and 
dervesh Allama Iqbal. What he had told me was never written in any history book nor were there 
any other existing references or witnesses but he himself. Now he had shared this invaluable 
secret with me. What Parwanta Sahib had said about Iqbal made perfect sense as in 1930 Iqbal 
had already given his ground-breaking vision about the creation of a new homeland for the 
Muslims of India in the regions bordering Afghanistan. By sheer good fortune and stroke of 
divine help, I had stumbled upon an incredible piece of lost history, courtesy an enlightened and 
wise old man living a lonely life in the soulful company of his books and memories. 


It meant that even before the creation of Pakistan, Iqbal was formulating its foreign policy with 
its western neighbour fearing that Afghanistan may cause problems for the newly proposed 
Muslim state. His vision could see the threats and later his fears were materialized when in 1947, 
Afghanistan became the first country to oppose Pakistan's membership to the UN and ignited 
the border dispute of Durand Line and later on started to support separatist and violent 
insurgent movements inside Pakistan based on Pashtun and Baluch ethnicity. It was obvious that 
Iqbal's advice had fallen on deaf ears in Afghanistan. The Afghan leadership just could not grasp 
the magnitude of the phenomenon called Pakistan as envisioned by Iqbal despite the personal 
advice and the warnings given to them. 


Parwanta Sahib died a few months after we left Kabul. It appeared to me that now when he had 
transferred the burden of this sacred knowledge which he had carried for so long, his duty done 
Allah had decided to lead him to eternal peace. May Allah bless his soul. 


It was now time to sit with Masood and discuss the future of Pakistan-Afghanistan relationship. 
This was the actual mission for which I had volunteered to come here. He had great regard and 
respect for me and I was sure that I could heal his wounds. He was indeed bitter, sad and hurt at 
what had gone past. He felt betrayed and I could not disagree with him. But now we had to make 
a fresh start. He always realized that without Pakistan's help, he would have no future. If he 
wanted to consolidate himself in the country especially now in this new larger role, Pakistan's 
help would be critical. He desired reconciliation as well. 
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IT made an offer to him that Pakistan would be willing 
to help in raising the new Islamic army of 
Afghanistan. Pakistan could train the Afghan Army 
officers in Pakistan's military academy and also send 
in trainers and instructors to Afghanistan. Masood 
had huge quantities of military hardware, aircraft, 
tanks and helicopters which needed repairs and he did 
not have the technical manpower or the spares. I 
offered help in this domain as well. Masood also had 
his own stockpiles of ready to deploy Scud missiles 
! and he was willing to gift a few units to Pakistan as 

well. In the Gulf War of 1992, Iraq had used Scuds 
with great impact and Pakistan could use them as 
well. Pakistan did not have these weapons and I was 
excited at the possibility. 


Masood was extremely cooperative, positive and even 
excited at the possibilities we were discussing. Later 
on we were joined by General Wardak, the new Chief 
of the Afghan Army. Wardak was a Pashtun and had 
no hiccups working under the Tajik Defence 





Minister. 


I invited Masood to Pakistan once again, this time with the personal assurance that he would not 
be betrayed. He was inclined to accept but was cautious. Also, now he was the Defence Minister 
and wanted proper protocol. I could not blame him for testing the waters. It was then decided 
that General Wardak should go to Pakistan first and Masood would follow later depending upon 
the treatment Wardak received from Pakistan. I was ecstatic. I had achieved the breakthrough 
which I knew would be difficult but was considered impossible in Islamabad. I could only bring 
it this far. Now it was in the hands of the rulers in Islamabad to take it forward from here. A new 
chapter of relations between Pakistan and post-Soviet Afghanistan could now be written. 


Once this was agreed, my mission to Kabul was now complete. It was time to go back to 
Islamabad to deliver the message. I conveyed the message to Barrister Sameen Khan also but he 
wanted to stay in Kabul for some more time. For me, it was time to return back home. 





It was a Soviet-built transport plane which was going to Peshawar for supplies and I managed to 
get a place in it. The pilot was standing outside the shabby and run down plane when I reached 
the airport. We shook hands and he started to brag about his flying skills. "These planes are very 
old and cannot fly now. Everywhere in the world, these are grounded. Afghan Air Force is the 
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best in the world. Only we can fly them!” His overconfidence and bravado gave me some idea of 
the trouble I was getting into. The plane was almost an antique, falling apart in most places. I 
stared in horrified silence as the pilot kicked the wheels to measure air pressure and then told us 
to hop aboard. We were about 15 men in that huge cargo-hold which had no seats to sit in. Soon, 
we were ready for taxi. Little did I know that a flying nightmare was about to begin. 


"Please all of you move forward towards the cockpit,” the pilot yelled when we started to taxi. 
"We want all passengers in the front to balance the load in the plane,” he explained in a matter- 
of-fact manner. We all scrambled around the pilot just outside the cockpit. The wobbly machine 
made a roaring noise and slowly jerked into a leap taking to the skies. It made a sharp turn over 
the city while still climbing to avoid getting out of the airport's secure zone. The threats of 
surface-to-air missiles lurked close by and since I already knew about them, it made me even 
more anxious. 


Slowly, the plane made spiral circles over the city, simultaneously gaining height. Once it was 
high enough, it headed towards Peshawar. The engine sounds were changing dramatically and 
the pilots were busy balancing powers in the engines on the wings. It was cold at that altitude but 
that was not my concern at all. Suddenly, sirens started to shriek loudly in the entire plane. There 
was something seriously wrong. I broke into a cold sweat. The pilots were feverishly busy 
managing the control panels and I tried to judge the extent of the emergency from their faces. 
The sirens stopped as abruptly as they had started and I saw one of the pilots smiling. That was 
somewhat reassuring but I was shaken up pretty badly. This was undoubtedly the most nerve- 
wracking flight that I had ever taken and we still had some distance to go. 


We were now getting close to Peshawar. I could hear the radio traffic from the Peshawar control 
tower but could not understand what they were saying. The pilot ordered us this time to run at 
the back of the plane and stay there. I found this exercise to be darkly comical. We all ran in the 
cargo-hold and held anything we could grab onto near the tail gate. We were now in a descent 
and finally I managed to get a grip on my nerves. 


The plane touched down soon afterwards. The pilot emerged from the cockpit with a huge grin 
on his face. “What happened, why are you smiling?" I asked as I shook his hand to take leave. 
"You know,” he started to explain, “When we were coming into land, the Peshawar control tower 
talked to me in Pashto. Then they talked to me in English, then in Urdu. By the grace of God, I 
cannot understand any of these languages. I only speak Farsi. So I just came in and landed." 


After coming back to Pakistan, I called up General Jamshed Ayaz Khan and gave him the 
message that the breakthrough had been made. Barrister Sameen Khan also returned soon after 
and verified the developments. 
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General Wardak came to Pakistan shortly afterwards. He was treated with respect, taken to many 
military establishments and given the admiration he deserved. He went back a very happy man. 
Now Masood was to be invited to Pakistan. Tragically, that invitation was never sent. 


There were many powerful players in the government and in the establishment who were rattled 
by our attempts to bring Masood closer to Pakistan. Pakistan was betrayed once again. The last 
hope of any peace in Afghanistan or to unite the Afghan leaders or to rebuild good relations 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan died there. 


After spending nearly seven years with the resistance, I never went back to Afghanistan after my 
last mission to Kabul in October 1992. I also never met Masood again. 


Kabul remained in a state of war and Afghanistan in turmoil. News of death and destruction kept 
pouring in while the collective world consciousness remained comfortably numb. Finally Saudi 
Arabia took the initiative and asked the governments of Pakistan and Iran to gather all the 
Afghan parties together and force a peace plan upon them. This plan later came to be known as 
the Islamabad Accord and was signed on 7th March , 1993. Despite the fact that it was the most 
high profile regional attempt to bring some sanity into the Afghan affairs and managed to 
hammer out a superficial accord, the plan suffered from major strategic failures making it 
impossible for implementation. Once again, Masood who controlled Kabul and held the post of 
the Minister of Defence was totally ignored by the Afghan leaders and their regional backers 
when the Afghan power cake was being sliced in indecent haste. 


On 30th March, 1993, I wrote an analysis of the accord, published in the Pakistan Observer, 
dissecting its failings. The assessment and predictions proved to be disconcertingly true. 


Islamabad Accord — what it holds for Afghans' future 
By Zaid Zaman 
Pakistan Observer Tuesday 30th March, 1993 


Once again the Afghans have proved that they are the most unpredictable people on earth. 
Within a week's time the staunch rivals sat together, resolved their differences ( at least on 
the surface) signed an agreement and went off to Saudi Arabia for a pat on the back and 
came back with a new hope for permanent peace in Afghanistan. Though the less privileged 
ones left in Kabul kept themselves busy with artillery duels and rocket exchanges, it is widely 
hoped that even they would not oppose the changing realities and would soon come to terms 
with this scenario. 


There is no doubt that Islamabad Accord is the most brilliant opportunity to achieve lasting 
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peace in Afghanistan ever since the Mujahideen take over in Kabul early last year. But to 

realistically assess the possibility of its success, we will have to go deeper into the complex 

web of Afghan tribal, social and military nerve points, which is definitely not going to be 

easy. At this point in time all indications are that it will succeed but we will try to consider 
every possibility which might handicap the total execution of this accord. 


The greatest handicap of this accord is that, Ahmed Shah Masood, the man who actually 
captured Kabul and rules it, was not consulted when the final draft of the agreement was 
being drawn and as a result excessive powers have been allotted to his arch rival Hekmatyar 
who, in theory, has the powers to depose Masood from the powerful post of the Minister of 
Defence. For Hekmatyar this is the ideal scenario but for Masood this is not what he had 
hoped for from this accord, though politically and morally, it may not be possible for 
Masood to directly confront the decision of practically every Mujahid leader, but it will be 
tough for him to abandon his hard earned post if Hekmatyar decides to exclude him from 

the cabinet. 


The ball is now in Hekmatyar's court. He can truly earn the respect and gratitude of millions 
of Muslim all over the word by forgetting what went between him and Masood in the past 
and sincerely tries to bridge the gap which has bitterly divided the greatest Muslim 
movement of this century. If he extends a hand of friendship towards Masood and, as 
goodwill gesture keeps him as the Defense Minister, it will put tremendous pressure on 
Masood to reciprocate with the same spirit and extend full cooperation to the newly 
appointed premier. This scenario, if it can be achieved, is going to be the single most 
influential factor which is going to decide the fate of the Islamabad Accord. The Accord 
might survive even if Hekmatyar decided to remove Masood from his present post, as in any 
case, Masood will not like to be the bad guy responsible for breaking the peace initiative. 


But this will leave a bad taste in both the camps. With heavy presence of observer delegations 
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from the Muslim world in Kabul, the effect may not be visible in the near future but can 
crack open old wounds in the long term. And if this happens, it will be a long time before 
anyone can collect the strength and the spirit to unite all the Afghans ever again. Whatever 
has to be done has to be done now. This is the best time to bring Masood and Hekmatyar 
together and every mediating party must make sure that they behave properly and that 
would take lots of give and take on their part. Masood will not like any decision to be 
imposed upon him and naturally expects a pat on the back for his contribution in the Jihad. 
He is already bitter that he has been left alone in the long struggle by the powerful allies of 
the Mujahideen and now if he is not given what he expects to get, it will increase nothing but 
friction, and that may, God forbid, bring every effort of peace in Afghanistan to square one. 


Rasheed Dostam is not going to be a problem at all. He appeared to be a heavy weight just 
because Masood and Hekmatyar were separate. If they are united, Dostum has no choice but 
to succumb and he knows that. As far as the population is concerned, Uzbeks make up about 

seven per cent of the Afghan population. Being a minority and having a language of their 
own, which is Turkic in dialect and script, they are quite a distinct minority group. With 

Central Asian features and culture and low literacy rate, Uzbeks were never allowed by the 

previous Afghan regimes to emerge as an upper class, in fact were kept quite suppressed and 

tamed. Uzbeks in Afghanistan fell in the same low class as Hazaras in Bamyan and Ismaili 
Kayans in Baghlan. So historically and culturally, Uzbeks are nothing in Afghanistan and 
they are not going to push their luck too far either. Their survival lies in keeping good terms 
with Kabul and they are shrewd enough to know that. 


But the real group which has the potential to destabilize the whole peace process and throw 
its weight around for extra share in power is Hizb-e-Wahdat of Hazaras. With solid backing 
of Iran, Hazaras have risen from the underdogs in the Afghan society to potential power 
brokers in the game of high finance and politics. 
Hizb-e-Wahdat will not like any power set-up in 
Kabul which may try to clip its wings when it 
feels that it already commands the major 


A 


strategic locations in Kabul. During the war, 
Hazaras were heavily armed by the Najib regime 
and given many strategic locations around the 


city. 


Traditionally Hazaras were underdogs in the 
Afghan society, relegated as menial laborers and 


janitors. This new exposure to modern 
Picture taken-from outside source 





weaponry and better economic conditions gave 


Saudi Arabia tried one last ditch attempt to bring Masood them their first chance in many decades to even 
and Hekmatyar together in 1993 . : . : 
out scores against the dominant Sunni Muslims. 
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Afghan leaders from Pakistan and Iran who signed the Islamabad Accord 


With the sudden demise of the Najib Regime, Hazaras were perfectly poised to move into 
the capital and grab the strategic locations such as polytechnic and Kabul University and 
block the road leading to Parwan, the native town of Ustad Sayyaf. As far as Hazaras are 
concerned, their war is more sectarian then political and they would side with any group 
which would guarantee them sectarian freedom. Now firmly and solidly backed by Iran, 
Hazara have emerged as one of the major forces battling for the control of the city. It will be 
interesting to see how the new Mujahideen set up deals with the Hazara threat which, with a 
solid backing from Iran, has the explosive potential of turning into a sectarian issue, which 
ultimately could suck in both the Pakistan government backing the Sunni Mujahideen and 
Iran pushing the Shia. 


But the bottom line is that if Masood and Hekmatyar decide to bury the hatchet and work 
together for a new future, all other problem are just minor issues. Both of them should have 
been natural allies in the first place. It is their war against each other which has allowed the 
underdogs to emerge as the power brokers. If they behave properly, and for that Islamabad 
Accord can be a good starting point, we are close to witnessing some peace in that poor 
country and who can disagree that it is a good idea for a change. 


+ 
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The Battlefield Today 


As I had feared, the Islamabad Accord remained an agreement on paper only. Hekmatyar and 
Masood could never reconcile their differences. The “Prime Minister" remained at war with the 
"Defence Minister" and the accord collapsed almost immediately. Hekmatyar till date could 
never enter Kabul. While this war was going on for control of Kabul city, a new force was rising in 
Kandahar. Fed up with the civil war, anarchy and plundering by the local war lords, the former 
students of religious schools formed a militia to restore the order. Thus were born the 
“Taliban.” The Taliban soon gathered enough power, momentum and credibility to dislodge all 
old commanders and leaders of the Afghan Jihad and finally reached the gates of Kabul capturing 
the city from Masood in 1996. 


All former Mujahideen leaders of the Peshawar-based Six Party Alliance were sidelined with the 
sudden rise of the Taliban. Hekmatyar left the country and took refuge in Iran. Masood 
withdrew to his fortress in Panjsher and started to resist the Taliban from there. The Taliban 
entered Kabul and mercilessly restored order punishing the Tajiks, Hazaras and the Uzbeks alike. 
They expanded their hold almost throughout Afghanistan but the valley of Panjsher remained 
out of their reach where Masood and his men were determined to put up their last stand. 


There was a general global misconception that the Taliban were Pakistan's Frankenstein. The 
reality is that the government in Islamabad was equally shocked by the rise of the Taliban who 
had also destroyed the entire spectrum of Pakistani assets in Afghanistan. When they took Kabul 
by storm, Pakistan had to scramble in order to establish its relations with the new Afghan 
government. With Hekmatyar in Iran andall other Mujahideen leaders in hiding, Islamabad was 
left with no choice but to recognize the new Taliban government. In all this confusion, Masood 
was completely abandoned by Pakistan once again. With his arch rivals in charge of Kabul, the 
Pakistan government activated its embassy in Afghanistan and then broke off all relations with 
the Tajiks, Uzbeks and Hazaras, thus committing another blunder of catastrophic proportions. 


Between 1996 and 2001, the Taliban remained in a state of war with all other ethnic 
communities of the country. Hazaras were Shias and the Tajiks and Uzbeks were Sunnis and the 
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Taliban war was based on ethnic as well as sectarian 
lines. It is the most unfortunate aspect of the Taliban 
rule that they could not reconcile with other ethnic 
and sectarian communities of their country. It is a 
major blemish on their rule as well as a contributory 
factor in some of their major failures. 


Many Pakistani militant groups had joined the 
Taliban as well and were fighting alongside them 
against the forces of Masood. During the process 
Masood had also captured a few Pakistani fighters 
who were kept in jails in the Panjsher valley. These 
incidents strengthened the perception among the 
Tajiks that Pakistan was actually fighting to eliminate 
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them and this dealt a fatal blow to Pakistan's image within the Panjsheri fighters. 


Masood was already hurt and bitter, now he was furious. Desperate for survival, he started 


contacting all those who saw the rise of the Taliban as a threat which included the Russians, 


Americans, Iranians, Indians and even former foes like Rasheed Dostam. His Tajik fighters of 


Shoora Nazaar were equally disgruntled with Pakistan. 


But despite taking help from the outside world, Masood never agreed to any proposal of foreign 


boots on Afghan soil. He was a fierce nationalist and Islamist and had fought a long bitter war 


against the Soviets. I knew the man, his soul and his nature. He was equally opposed to the US 


expansionism as he was to the Soviets. During his war with the Taliban, the Americans tried 


every means to convince him to accept the US troops' involvement in Afghanistan. He always 
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resisted this pressure despite being in precarious condition against the Taliban. 


In September 2001 Masood was assassinated. The lion was betrayed by potential friends and 
devious enemies alike. He now sleeps in the tranquil Panjsher valley, within the shelter of the very 
mountains he had so jealously defended. 


Had he been alive today, he would have fiercely resisted the US and NATO forces in 
Afghanistan. It is not a coincidence that just two days before 9/11, Masood was assassinated. 
This completely decapitated the Tajik resistance and allowed the weaker and second tier 
leadership to rise, which would never have happened if Masood were alive. Eliminating Masood 
was an integral part of the plan to invade Afghanistan. I strongly believe that his assassination 
and 9/11 attacks are closely connected and orchestrated by the same cult of Zionist oligarchy 
that wanted to invade Afghanistan in order to bring a new global war to this region. Along with 
Mullah Umer, Masood was also an obstacle for this sinister game and was thus removed. 


The tragic irony of the whole situation is that both Masood and Mullah Umer were staunch 
opponents of any foreign forces in Afghanistan but their bitter rivalry made it possible for the 
enemies to play them against each other. 


Just a few weeks after his assassination, the Northern Alliance sided with the Americans and 
Afghanistan was once again invaded by foreign forces. The Taliban lost their government and 
once again assumed the role of resistance fighters. 


Dr. Abdullah, Masood's old and trusted comrade and closest aide, lacked the panache and drive 
of his commander. He was never a leader of the resistance but more of a docile staff officer. In the 
absence of any strong umbrella to shelter him, he succumbed to the US pressure. In certain 
circles, he along with General Faheem, another former Communist Tajik officer, are even 
accused of planning Masood's assassination before 9/11 on the directives of the CIA. But these 
allegations are unsubstantiated though still very strongly believed by some western analysts. 
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Masood's assassination in 2001 closed all possibilities of any reconciliation between his men and 
Pakistan. Today, the Northern Alliance consists of all those ethnic elements that captured Kabul 
in 1992 without Pakistan's support and who were repeatedly betrayed and abandoned by the 
successive Pakistan governments against all advice and warnings by those who had the vision to 
see the storm gathering on the horizon. 


Pakistan's policy on Afghanistan still remains disastrous and clueless about the distinction 
between very hostile extra-regional forces and their allies in the local Northern Alliance and the 
very volatile Taliban. In retrospect it all seems futile, a wastage of decades of investment in blood 
and resources. Today Afghanistan has no future. Worst of all, Pakistan has no future in 
Afghanistan as well; at least not with the present mindset where no one is willing to learn from 
history. 


Almost 80 years ago, Allama Iqbal had already described the strategic nerve point ofthis region: 
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"Asia is a body built of clay and water 
Afghanistan is the heart in this body! 
If Afghanistan is in turmoil, the whole of Asia would be in turmoil 
If Afghanistan is in peace, the whole of Asia would be in peace." 


The almost prophetic geo-political vision of Iqbal is starkly visible today as the entire region 
especially Pakistan is faced with an existential threat from the Afghan theatre. While the rapid 
and violent reshaping of the Muslim Middle East is being orchestrated by the Neo-Cons in the 
mainland Arab world, the occupation of Afghanistan by the western forces is directly 
threatening Pakistan now. 


Despite facing a massive high-intensity, decentralized, imposed asymmetric Áth generation war 
within its own borders, Pakistan's Afghan policy remains fatally confused, disoriented and without 
any strategic vision. This confusion within the political government has created an unprecedented 
threat environment in which the differentiation between friend and foe has been deliberately 
blurred through an orchestrated information war and Psy-ops by the extra-regional forces. 


Under this most bizarre, complex, dangerous and confused geo-political threat scenario, 
Pakistan is led by the most corrupt, compromised and dysfunctional regime in its history, further 
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creating a leadership crisis in times of war. During the last four years of this regime, not a single 
workable debate has been initiated on the Afghan policy which addresses the above core issues. 
The policies of the Musharraf era are being pursued, which had brought this brutal war upon 
Pakistan in the first place. Still, the leadership cannot decide how to extricate Pakistan from this 
war despite over 100,000 dead and wounded both from amongst the armed forces and the civil 
society in the last four years alone. The entire country has been turned into a battleground but 
still the regime does not plan any policy analysis on the Afghan theatre and the threats emerging 
from it. The "strategic blindness" of the leadership has created an existential threat environment 
for the state and the nation. 


Being a Pakistani is a crime in Afghanistan today. India has almost turned Afghanistan into its 
colony and is using the Northern Alliance to send terrorism, insurgencies and war into Pakistan. 
Karzai remains the most venomous Afghan leader against Pakistan since Najeebullah. 
Dr. Abdullah, who was always speaking well about Pakistan, is no less bitter. Finally, the US and 
the NATO have fully declared a war upon Pakistan, with India poised to threaten from the 
eastern borders. The Pakistan Army is already fighting an urban war within its own borders. The 
repercussions of not stabilizing Afghanistan in the post-Soviet War era are indeed suicidal. 


Today the Pakistani nation, intellectuals, media and the leadership will have to ask themselves 
some very touching and soul searching questions about Afghanistan. They have all failed this 
nation and its future generations. Blaming Masood or Northern Alliance for all the ills that 
plague us today is a simplistic, criminal and naive answer to a very complex historical debacle, 
where incompetence coupled with outright treachery from within our own ranks has poised the 
nation on an apocalyptic edge. After the betrayals of the Geneva Accord of 1988, at least on three 
separate occasions from 1990 to 1992, Pakistan had the chance to recover Masood. We let him 
slip on each occasion. Even if we were not able to bring unity within the ranks of the Afghan 
Mujahideen, why on earth did we abandon him turning him hostile? 


The mistakes committed almost two decades ago have returned to haunt Pakistan. As they say, 
"We are here today because of the choices we made yesterday." The entire region from Indus to 
Oxus has now turned into a chaotic battlefield. The destiny of Pakistan and Afghanistan has 
once again become intricately intertwined. If it were not for the sacrifices of the Pakistani armed 
forces and the ISI, Pakistan would have already disintegrated on the Yugoslavia model. 


In September 2011, Masood's mentor and teacher and my dear old, respected elder friend Ustad 
Burhan-ud-din Rabbani was also assassinated in Kabul. Ustad Rabbani was a kind-hearted Tajik 
and a friend of Pakistan who wanted to bring peace in Afghanistan and was engaging for talks 
with various Pashtun groups. He had spoken to me just weeks before his assassination on the 
phone from Dubai and had expressed his desire to come to Pakistan and meet me as well. He had 
once again asked me for my help and I had readily agreed to do all within my humble means. His 
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murder is yet another tragic setback for Pakistan and peace in Afghanistan. The Karzai regime is 
now exploiting the moment to create further hatred within the Tajiks against Pakistan. 


Pakistan must NOT repeat the blunder of the Geneva Accord and the post-Soviet war era. 


The Americans and the NATO have already become hostile to Pakistan and would be posing 
direct and existential threat to Pakistan as long as they are based in Afghanistan. Despite the 
grievances and betrayals, our Afghan neighbours, with whom we share our faith, history and 
destiny, are our permanent allies. Pakistan must never forget this. 


While Pakistan fights multiple insurgencies within its borders which are all being sponsored by 
CIA and RAW from Afghanistan, it also has two mammoth challenges at hand now for which 
the entire strength of politics, diplomacy and military must be deployed with full force and 


wisdom: 
li Make the foreign forces to leave Afghanistan within the shortest possible time. 
2, Make sure that Afghanistan gets a stable friendly broad-based government having 


representations of Afghans from all ethnic segments. Only a stable and peaceful 
Afghanistan can assure stability in Pakistan and in entire Asia. 


Americans do not want to leave Afghanistan. They are simply buying time. Pakistan will have to 
force them to exit and also make sure that they do not leave a mess behind them. This is the real 
challenge. 


Pakistan cannot abandon the Afghan resistance now under any form of exit plan of the foreign 
forces and must make sure that a friendly and cooperative government is placed in a stable 
Afghanistan. The Afghans themselves do not have the capacity to resolve their differences. They 
need help of friendly and Muslim nations from within the region. This is where Pakistan has to 
take the lead role. 


The fate of Afghanistan is in the hands of regional countries which are neighbours of 
Afghanistan. Pakistan, Iran and China hold the key to Afghanistan. These three nations must act 
in unison and with firm resolve. This immediate block can be expanded to include Russia, Saudi 
Arabia and Turkey as well. 


The mission would be to bring peace in Afghanistan and to bring all Afghans on-board, even 
forming a Muslim peacekeeping force to replace the western crusaders till the time situation 
stabilizes in Afghanistan. Bringing the Pashtuns, Tajiks, Uzbeks and Hazaras together would be a 
great challenge but can be done by the regional countries. Pakistan has no other option. Another 
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civil war in Afghanistan would be catastrophic especially for Iran and Pakistan. 


India is planning a strategic role in Afghanistan. They are aggressive, pro-active and already 
present on ground. Pakistan must snatch Afghanistan from them. India has no business to be in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan must powerfully deploy all means to make sure that Indian presence is 
totally eliminated from there. There cannot be any compromise on this. 


This is NOT post-9/11 scenario. The Americans have been defeated in Afghanistan. Their 
economy at home is in shambles. Their military is humiliated and is in no position to wage 
another war. Pakistan can now fully stand up to the Americans and ask them to leave. If the 
American leadership has any sense, they should read the writing on the wall and learn from the 
Soviet humiliation and leave this land while they can. Pakistan and Iran must not let the 
Americans destroy our lands, people and faith. Else, we must do with them what we did to the 
Soviets. We have done it before. We can do it again. 


I have now written what I had observed, endured and participated in as a young man whom fate 
had drawn into the melting pot of history. Since the last two decades I had carried this burden upon 
my soul, with a gnawing stress to pass it on to those who hold the future in their hands; but with a 
warning that now Providence will not let frivolous and selfish decisions go unpunished. I know that 
I am going to ruffle many feathers by writing what I have written. But this sacred duty had to be 
executed. It is up to the nation and history to judge the players who had the authority and the 
power to salvage Pakistan but instead betrayed the soil and its inhabitants when faced with the 
critical test. Today Pakistan pays a heavy price for their sins, but they too shall meet their nemesis. 


I have written so that we as a nation can learn from our past mistakes, for the trial of fire and 
blood is still raging but the arrogant, the treacherous and the corrupt continue to indulge in the 
same blunders even today. I am content now and my soul is at peace. The writing on the wall is 
now a siren screaming for immediate attention to address the crises faced by the nation once 
again and if now it goes unheeded then retribution shall be severe, unsparing and all 
encompassing. 





As for me, after my return from Kabul, I finally settled in Rawalpindi and gradually began to 
collect the pieces of my own shattered life. In the process of picking up the shreds, I still had to go 
through my own share of trials, tests and tribulations but I have moved on ever since and 
Providence has assigned me more significant duties today to carry out; but there are moments 
when I feel enshrouded in pain. I am helpless against the ache of betrayal, futile deaths and 
bloodshed, the agony ofa nation's unending suffering that pierces the heart like a dagger and the 
irreparable loss of a noble friend, warrior and commander who could have contributed 
incomparably to bring order out of chaos in our turbulent lands. 
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But despite the pain and the heartaches, I feel truly blessed to be chosen by the Almighty to take 
this amazing and sacred journey which took a young man from the land of the Indus to the 
shores of the Oxus in those times which were truly the melting pot of history. There is now 
urgency in my soul to share this knowledge for I do not know how much time I have, for I live a 
perilous life even today in the course of my duties, for the sake of my faith, honour, people and 


land. 


And if I live long enough, InshaAllah, I wish to visit Masood just one more time at his resting 
place in Panjsher. It isa debt I owe to him. 


My soul feels light now as I pass this trust on to you for it is unknown if... 


"Someone else, who knows the secrets, may or may not come again!" 


s 





Uzbek boys in the village of Hazar Bagh in Takhar, 1991. 











A school in Farkhar Valley, 1990. 
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Observation Post around Khanabad, 1991. 

















A group of Mujahideen in Nuristan valley in Kunar, 1980s. 
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Forward Observer Post directing rocket fire in battle for Khanabad, 1991. 
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A Mujahid taking rest amid rockets and mortar shells, Takhar, 1991. 








A destroyed historical village and Masjid in Herat, 1985. 














A Mujahideen tank gunner, Takhar, 1991. 


























A Pashtun girl in an Afghan refugee camp near Peshawar, 1980s. 

















The Uzbeks of Hazar Sumuch, Takhar, 1991. 











Syed Zaid Zaman Hamid joined the Afghan Jihad as a young university student in 1986 and 
remained associated with the cause till 1992. The experiences, trials and tribulations of those seven 
years chiseled the character and personality of a young Mujahid, unobtrusively carving out a 
direction that culminated in the creation of BrassTacks security think tank in the year 2000. 
BrassTacks is a private venture founded and run by Hamid, committed to the defence of Pakistan's 
Ideological and geographic frontiers and devoted to providing incisive analysis on the regional as 
well as global political and security events and their implications for Pakistan. 


In 2010, the Royal Islamic Strategic Studies Centre, Jordan, classified Zaid Hamid as one of the 
most influential 500 Muslims living in the world today and the most powerful opinion maker on 
Pakistani media. 


Zaid Hamid and BrassTacks are highly respected and established brand names in Pakistan today 
and maintain an advisory role to the key institutions of Pakistan, including the Pakistan 
government, Pakistan Army and embassies of the friendly countries. As an expert on issues of 
strategic national and regional significance Hamid is considered an authority and frequently invited 
to offer his expertise on national and international state and media forums. He has numerous Urdu 
and English publications to his name. Hamid also publishes a monthly, cutting-edge defence and 
security review, BRASSTACKS, from Rawalpindi. 


Born and raised in Karachi, a graduate of NED engineering university, an expert in martial arts and 
primarily for being easily accessible and extremely congenial, Hamid is a well-known, extremely 
revered and influential figure especially among the Pakistani youth at home and abroad. He 
currently lives with his family in the city of Rawalpindi. 





“The agonies and the ecstasies of the Afghan Jihad revealed by the sensitive soul of a Pakistani 
Mujahid; A truly remarkable memoir!" 
Owais Ahmed Ghani 


( Former Governor Provinces of Baluchistan and NWFP, Pakistan) 


“A remarkable and analytical firsthand narrative of the Jihad in Afghanistan which keeps in perspective 
the past, present, and future of the Islamic world, especially in the context of Pakistan and it's relations 
with the states of the region. Written in an emotional and absorbing style, this vivid account of the 
events of an area steeped in history passing through a time of turmoil is both gripping and thought 
provoking. Makes interesting reading for layman and student of international affairs alike." 
Advocate Muneeb Iqbal 
(Grandson of Allama Mohemmed Iqbal) 





* A must read for those who have been fascinated by Afghanistan and who know for a fact that no one 
has ever ruled the brave Afghans”... 
Kamal Hyder 
(Al-Jazeera Correspondent, Islamabad) 


“One of the most influential television personalities in Pakistan, Zaid Hamid is a security consultant 
and strategic defence analyst by profession. He is also a popular political commentator, and is the 
founder of BrassTacks, a Pakistani think tank on global politics" 
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